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MELISSA was the daughter of a weak 
indulgent mother, who was left a young 
widow with' two children ; (he had a. handfome 
perfon, a tolerable fortune and good natural 
parts; uncontrouled in her education, flie was* 
permitted to indulge herfelf in ftudies of a ro- 
mantic turn, and before (he compleated her ftx^* 
teenth year was to be found in all' the circles of 
prating fentimentalifts, who fill the filly heads of 
young women with female friendfliip and pla-» 
tonic love. . 

The ordjiiaiy* pleafui'es and accomplifhments 
of her own f^x were below the notice of Meliila;: 
from the tumult of a noify country-dance fhe 
revolted with horror, as from the orgies of Bac- 
chus J a foul of her feraphic caff could not de- 
icend to thenrulgar employment of the needle. 
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^and the ornaments of drefs claimpd no ihare in 
the attention of a being fo engaged in ftudies of 
a fubhmer fort : She loved mufic, but they were 
plaintive Lydian airs with dying cadences, war- 
bled by fome female friend at the fide of a rivu- 
\tty or undier thtf fbade of an. arbour ; and if t^ 
fiimmef zephyrs murmured to the melody, it was 
fo much die better for Melifla 5 then flie would 
lit rapt in penfive pleailire with the hand of her 
.friend feft clofed in her\sj aijd^call it the foul's 
harmony: To diefe nymph-like retirements that 
fi}thy fatyr man was never admil;ted f he \)ra^ noj; 
thought oi; ipoken pf but with terrof and %ver- 
lion : "^^Tien, the ftrain was. finiflied,, flie woyld 
I^reak out; into fo*ne poetic rhapfody.uponyr/V^dT* 
Jhip^ cor{temphiti$ny nighty or fome fuch fubjeft,,^ 
Avhich her njpnpry: fi^pplied her with^ very rea- 
dily- on fuf h occaflohs . 

In th^ me^n. lime the impertinence of fuitors 
occasionally interrupted the more refined enjoy- 
ments, of Melifla's. Ibul : One of thefe was a 
gentleman x>f good birth, confiderable fortune^, 
and an uoexceptionable charaSer \ but the florid 
health pf die robuft creature was an^infuperable 
objeSion^ arid having, cafually let fall a hint that 
he was fond" of hunting, flie difmifl: him. to. his 
vulgar fpprts with a becoming difdain : Her fe- 
co^d fuhor was^ a handfome young^ officer the 

6 cadet 


cadet of a noble houfe ; thiis attack wzs csfitied 
on vcty brifldy^ and Melifla was onlj fared from 
the horiW& <tf matifimony by luckily difcovering 
tfeitt her tover was fo devoid of tafte and under- 
ftaudingj as to profe& a^ preference for that fake 
Tom* Jones before; the moral Sir Charles Gran- 
difonj fuch a fin againft fentiment would haVe 
been enough to have undone him for ever with 
MdittsLf if no other objeftion had arifeii; but 
this being followed up with many like inllances 
oPbWl't&ftb in the bcHes-Iettres^ hie was peremp- 
tcM^ly £fearded t A third oiler came froih afiAln 
of high rtlnk and'fortufte, and was prefled upon 
h^r by- her mother with much earneft' foMcita- 
tionj for in feft it w^ a Vtrjr adV^antageotls pfo- 
p^fai; the lover was polite, good-natured, ge- 
nerous and of an aiViiable charadler, but in th^ 
unguarded warmth of his hean He let fall tWe 
diftant exp(reffion o( a hopej that he migtit have 
an- heir to his cflate and titles j the ferifuaKty of 
Which idea was fadi a grofs affront to the deli- 
cate M«lJfla, that hej like the others', Was fent 
©ff with a reftifrfi 

The report of thefe rebuffs Cet Melifla free 
from any future folrcitations, and -it appeared as 
if (he was deftined to enjoy a fabbath of 'virginity 
for the reff-of her days". So many yeary elapfed, 
that fhe now' began to tread the down-hHl path 
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of life, grew flatternly and took fnuiF: Still the 
gentle paffion of friendfliip did not abate, her at-* 
tachment for Parthenifla grew clofer than ever^ 
and if by evil accident thefe tender companions 
were feparated for a day, eight fides of letter-^ 
paper could not contain the efFufions of their 
afFe6lion* 

I fhovld have tokl the reader that Meliila had 
a filler fome years younger than herfelf, brought 
up from her childhood by a maiden aunt, who 
was what the polite world caUs in contempt a 
good fort of woman, fo that poor Maria was 
educated accordingly, and juftly held in fovc- 
reign contempt for her vulgar endowments hy 
Melifia ; there were other trifling reafons which . 
helped to put her out of favour with her more 
accompliihed fifter ; for, as I have already hint-., 
ed, (he was feveral years younger, and in fome 
opinions rather handfomer; they feldom met 
however and never correfponded, for Maria had 
no ftile and little ifentiment ; flie drefled her own 
caps, mended her own linen, and took charge of 
her aunt's houfehold : It was therefore with fome . 
degree of llirprize, that Melifia received the news 
of Maria's being on the point of marrying a 
nobleman, and that furprize was probably en- 
hanced upon hearing, that this noble perfon was 
the very man, who fome years ago had vainly 
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afpired to folicit the impregnable MelifTa herfelf : 
If flie turned pale upon the receipt of this intel- 
ligence, eat no dinner that day and took no fleep 
that night, candour will impute it to the excefs 
of Melifla's fenfibility and the kind intereft (he 
took in the happy profpe£l of her fifter*s mar- 
riage; but a cenforious world gives ftrange 
interpretations, and fome people were ready 
enough to fay ill-natured things on the occa- 
lion; the behaviour of that amiable lady foon 
confuted fuch infmuations, for fhe immediately 
fet out for her aunt's, where Maria was receiv- 
ing his lordfliip's vifits eyery day, and wher^ 
MelifFa's prefence muft have gready adde4 to 
the felicity of both parties^ 

Her preparations for this vlfit were fuch ^^s 
fhe had never made before, for though in gene- 
ral fhe was rather negligent of her drefs, fhe put 
her art to the utmoft flretch ori this occaflon, 
and left no efFort untried that might do credit to 
her filler by fetting olF her own appearance ia 
his lordfhip's eyes upon the meedng : Whilft Ih^ 
gave her perfon full difplay Ihe did not fpare her 
wit, and to make up for the taciturnity of Mari^ 
kept my lord in full difcourfe all the tim^ he 
ftaid ; fhe likewife from her love of information 
fet Maria right in many particulars, which that 
young lady through want of education was igno- 
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X9i\X of, and plainly fhewcd the loyer> that there 
was fome u^derftanding in the family on her 
part at leaft, whatever the deficieAcy might be 
where he had fixt his choice. 

Whether it was owing to thefc fifterly ciu 
deavours of Meliilk) or to what other ca\i£b doe$ 
not a[ipe^r, bi^t it fhouH feem ^ if my Iprd's 
attentioiTi to Maria grew ftronger in proportion 
as Melifli ftrove tp attr^ft it towards herfelf ; 
jmd upon her hinting with fome degree pf rail-* 
lery at what ha,d formerly pafled between theni, 
his lordfhip loojted her fteadily in the face fov 
fome moments, then turned his eyes upon her 
fifter, and fdently walked out of the room. 

As it is not to be fufpe(5led, that Melifia, witi) 
a foul fuperipr to all vulg^ paffion$, could be 
envious of fo u^ean a rival as Maria, it is no| 
^afy to account for the fudden change of her be^ 
haviour to tKe noble fuitor on his next vifit tq 
her fifter : Inftead of thofo ftudied attentions Ihe 
had paid hini at their. flrft meeting, ihe now in-« 
duftrioufly took no notice of him, and fete rapt 
in her own happy meditations^ till upon his 
prefenting to her fifter ^ magnificent fuit of 
Jewels, the luftre of theft fparkljng gems fo daa(^ 
zled her fight, that die te^r§ ftarted in her ejaefi, 
th^ colour %4 from b.cr checkSj mi flxc hurried 
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out of the room in evident pertarbatiori of Ipi-P 
rit. 

Upon entering her bedchamber fhe difcovered 
on her toilette a pacquet from her beloved Par- 
ihenifla; nothing was ever {6 feafonable; ihe 
ihatched it up vt^ith eagernefs, hafiily broke it 
open, kifled it, and began jto read. This valu- 
able manufcript was rather of the longeft ; it fet 
out with a great deal of ingenious ridicule at the 
cxpence of the fond couple on the point of mar- 
Tiage ; then digrefled into an animated defcrip- 
tion of the more refined eiyoyments of female 
^iendftiip, and concluded as follows : 

^* After all I have been faying, how (hall 1 
*^ gain credit with Melifla, and what will fhe 
** thihk of her friend, when I tell her, that I 
*' have it laft met with one of the male fex^ who 
■*' is hot abfolutely difagreeable 1 perhaps I might 
•*^ even add, thai Count Ranceyal is fo amiable z 
** man, that Were 1 poffeffed of Melifla's charms 
*^ —but whither am I r^naiijg ? He is rich, 
*^ generous, and of noble rank. — And what are 
*' thefe but feathers, you wiH fkf ?-^True, yet 
** fuch feathers have their weight in the world's 
" fcale.-!-.WelL but Melif& is above the world.—* 
*' No riiatter ; tfill it is a galling thing to yield 
" precedence to a chit like Maria : What, the' 
^ nature h^s endowed you with pre-eminence of 
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*^ talents, tho' your foul moves in a fuperior 
*^ fphere to her*s, ftill you know refpedl will fol- 
*' low rank 5 but Countefs R^nceval would fet 
** alj to rights, and keep your natural fuperiority 
** unqueftioned — Sq now the mifchief s put j 
*^ you have my heart upon my paper. 

** You will wonder what (hould bring a noble 
** ftranger into fo qbfcure a corner pf the world 
** as ours : Health, my dear, is the Count's pre- 
*^ tence : He may give Meliflk probably a better 
** r^on, but this is the oftenfible pne ; and cer- 
*^ tainly he is of a dim and delicate habit ; hq 
" feems to be all foul and fentin^enti nothing 
** earthy or corporeal about hiqi : A compleat 
** matter of the Englifh language, and well 
** verfed in our Englifti authors, particularly the 
<* dramatic ones, of whofe works he is paffion- 
** at^ly fond. If our porfetfhjre downs and gen-t 
** tie exercife reftore his health, he is foon to 
** leave us, unlefs Melifla's company fliould de- 
tain him, for his father, the old County writes 
preffing letters for him to return to Stralbourg, 
*' of which city he is a native, and of th? firft 
" family in it. He lodges in our houfe with my 
^' uncle with one valet-d?-chambre only, having 
*' left his fervants in town, as pur family couldt 
f* not receive his fuite. 
*^ fje is impatient to be known to you, and I 
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^' fuppofe yjou think I have faid all the Une things 
** in the world to make him fo ; not I, believe 
*' me ; on the contrary I have not fpared for 
^' abufe, whenever you was talked of, for I have 
^* let him fully into your charafter j I have fairly 
** warned him what he is to look for, if he pre- 
*' flames to make love to you ; for that you arc 
** the moft inexorable, exceptious, determined 
*' fpinfter in England. Now ^s I know you love 
** a little contradiftion at your hearty you have a 
*' fair opportunity to come hither without delay 
and difprove all I have been faying of you : 
But if you had rather be the brjde-maid to 
Lady L. than the bride of Count Ranceval, 
ftay where you are, and enjoy the elegant paf* 
time of throwing the flocking and drawing 
^' plumb-cake through the wedding-ring, 

*' Farewell. Your*s ever, 

" PaRTHEN1S5A." 

If the gentle fpirits of Mejifla were fomewhat 
fluttered by what had pafled before (he took up 
this letter from her friend, they were confiderably 
more fo, when fhe laid it down ; After ponder-^ 
ing for a time in deep meditation on its contents, 
flie ftarteJup, took feveral turns in her chamber, 
f^te down again, then adjufted her drefs, then 
ran to the glafs, looked at herfelf, put her cap in 
Qjrder, and at laft rang the bell with great vio* 
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icncc for her feryant; her firft refolution had 
Jjeen to order Jxer chaife inftantly to be made 
ready aad return borne ; liefe were the natural 
Jifliates of friendftiip ; but upon her wofian's 
jcntering the room a fecond thought ftruck her 
and alarmed her delicacy, left Parthenifia fhould 
impute her immediate compliance to any other^ 
than the pure motives of afFeftion and good- 
nature: 'This ' thought exceedingly embarrafle^ 
her ; however after feveral contradidlory refolu- 
tions, (he finally diredled her fervant jto order the 
equipage and put things in jtrsun fof her depar-r 
ture without delay. 

The buftle, which this feiddcn order of Me^ 
liiTa occafioned in the family, foon brought Ma-^ 
ria into her chamber, who with much znxiety 
enquired into the caufe of her hafty departure ; 
MeliflTa having again fallen into a profound re- 
verie gave no aipifwer to this enquiry ; upon which 
Maria repeated it, adding that fhc hoped her mo* 
ther was well and that At letfef lirought no bad 
news from home. — ** My mother is well and 
^ the letter brings rtO bad news from home," 
anfwcred MeliflTa.—*** Then I hope, fifter,*' fays 
Maria, ** nothing has happened here to give you 
** any offence.**— Mdifl& looked her fteadily in 
the face, and after fome time relaxed her feature? 
into that fort of fmile, which coilfcioas fuperi^ 
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oxitj fometinoes deigns to beftow upon impor-* 

lunate infignificaiice, Mma, ii^ whofe compo-^ 

fition the inflammable particles did not predo^r 

mtnate, anfwered this fmile of infult no otherwiie 

than by a blufli of fenfibility^ and with a faulter- 

ing voice faid — '^ If it is I, who am in the fault, 

^' fifter, I am heartily forry for it, and entreat 

" you to believe that nothing can be further 

** from my intentions, than to give you juft cauib 

** of offence at any time/*— *^ Lord, child,'* re* 

plied Melifla with infinite compofure, ^' how 

^^ vanity has turned thy poor head upfide down : 

** I dare fay you think it mi^ty pretty to prac* 

^ tife the ^irs of a great lady and to be gracious 

'' to your inferiors ; but have the goodnefs to 

^ ftay till I am your inferior ; perhaps that may 

" nev^r b? the cafe ; perfiaps— but I fliall fay no 

^^ n\ott up<HI the fubjed ; it is not your childilh 

^^ triuniph in dif{daying a pared of baubles, that 

*^ can movt m© ; nb*-you might rccoUeft me- 

^ thinks th^t tbofe diamonds had been mine, if 

** I woyH have taken tbcm with the incum- 

*^ brance appertaining to them-^— but I look 

" higher, be aflured, fo I wifh your ladyfliip a 

^^ good lawning, for I fee my cbaife is waiting.^* 

•*-*HHving thus faid, the accomplifhed Meliflii 

without ftaying for an anfwcr, flounced out of 

Ifo^ roQEQ^ took a hafty kate of her aunt below 

flairs, 
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fiairs^ and, throwing hcrfclf into her chaife, 
drove from the door without further cere- 
mony* 


N^ XXXII. 

THE amiable Meliila having performed the 
duties of a lifter in the manner above re- 
lated, eagerly flew to enjoy the delights of a 
friend, and upon her return home immediately 
betook herfelf to her beloved Parthenifla. It Co 
happened that (he found that young lady tete-a^ 
the with Count Ranceval; Meliila, upon dif-* 
covering a granger with her friend, ftarted back, 
blufhed and haftily exclaimed—^ Blefi me ! Par^ 
<^ tfaeniila, I thought you had been alone/' She 
was now retiring, when Parthenifla by gentle 
compulfion obliged ber to return ; The conver- 
fatton foon grew interefting, in the courfe of 
which many fine things were faid by the Count, 
of which nothing was original but the applica- 
tion, for they were moftly to be found in the 
prompter's library. Whilft Melifla was amufing 
her friend with an account of what had pafl&d at 
iier aunt's, the Count £ite for fome time fUent 
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-with his eyes fixt upon her, and drawmg ttp a 
deep figb, that feemed to throw a delkate frame 
into great convulfion, exclaimed — ** My God !** 
——Upon this explofion of the foul, MeliiE^ 
tho* in the midft of a narrative, in which (he had 
not negle£ted doing juftice to her own fweetne(s 
of temper and fifterly aiFedion, ftopt (hort, and^ . 
cafting a look of infinite fehfibility on the fighing 
Count, eagerly alked if he was well.— The County 
inftead of anfwering her iqueftion, turned himfell« 
to Parthenif&, and in the tnoft moving tone gC 
Voice iaid— ^^ You told me fhe was fiiir-^ 

** True (he is fair ) oh I how divinely fair ! 
*' But jdili the lovely maid improves her charmi 
<* With inward greatnefs, unafTe^ed wifdomy 
** And fanflity of manners.——- . . 

Here Cat$*s fitd ftood in his way, and ftc^ tfao* 
further progrefs of his fpeech. 

Whilft this was paffing, his valet entered the 
room, and delivered a pacquet into his hands, 
bowing very devoutly and faying—** My Lord 
** Count, a courier is arrived from Strafbourg, 
** who brings you letters from his excellenity' 
" your fether."— -The Couht fnatcht them front 
his hand with extacy, and'ordered a liberal re-' 
ward to the courier on the fpot. MelifTa now 
rofe from her feat and would have retired, but 

he 


he inaplored b^r to ftajr^ iSii wei:» oalj to grsui^ 
i]^ her benevdlsnce^ nt Hxk occdfioci of felkitating 
fairtik fllould he be kkh^ppYZB^orSjadbk fad- 
npur^ parent in gpQd besMlh lie iioiir opened- 
tkbe. letter, tlkowing^ tke, imn^iii^csitQkfsif^oiii tini 
tstble ^ Parth«m& toric it up^ mieadaammng tiisr 
f^al^ b^fle Mdyiifiutaifie iietke of d» ccot air 9rm%^ 

\riiich iH^d^^'^^'n^A^'Qiltn^ e]^at\«i£ with 
trQ|Ube9;^mia]tle^.4i|d«i^ p]»pc^ bfidge oiSliigb' 

tioittlkt]{ ;L whilft GtiuntRaoidevatwM* readings he 
^e3JiP afifk fomfi ittdtifobpapferB^ onerofiwHidi feU 
upon the flooe^^ BattbcmifeflDoped^aRditoob i& 
up ; the Count, whofe attention had been draWn 
ofFby the letter he was^ perufing, was exceed- 
ingly fhocked in point of politenefs, when that 
young Udy prefented" it to him, and with many 
apologies for his inattention begged ihe would ac- 
<S|)t tbe: patter flu^.h^ had the trouble of taking 
up, declaring in thr vao& pttemptcaj manner 
that he couU nev^nfcs^givehimfelf upQttak!ir^;x)dier 
tenns; Parthmffiix opened the papejo, and hok^ 
ing: at it, exclaimed— ►^^ Heiwenjs ! Goont Kan* 
^< Geval, whatida pa m^an ? Itiis^btU £3rat2K>u- 
<« tmi pounds-"*-"'! aoa fotry for it, Madam,'* 
f^d die g^ntroiifr Cou^at,. " I wiih.it had been 
*f one of tile others^ to- have been qtore* worthy ' 
^^ your acceptaixee ; . but I ibope you will makt no^ 
'< difficultyof receiving fuch a trifle at my hands s 

" there 
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« tbere i&butone good ii)w^ ia the wQrW, whkk. 
« I. abouAd in>, ^^i- that is, the; oolj^ one.yw have 
^ not ; therefore I muft kifiSt upon your accept<-r^ 
^' ing vviaiat I can fa eaill; fpa^e^ an^l oau is^ver 
•* more worthily employ/'— ^The Co^t xuyvr' 
iCOTe from his feat, and in the mofk graqefMl, maj^^ 
mr imagin^l^ ^.rced<the paper Ui;itQ PaxthoniiJ^'s^ 
liS0d$y hQlding tb^eni bQtb. fail i;lqfed witbin bi9 
q^yn : A ibnggle, npw eniued^ hei;w:ee9 the geno^ 
rpjity of ocie. party ani tiie nwjd^ qf tfot otber, 
lAiisii was ^. obftki^ly q^awt^i^ Oii< «»<hh 
ild^ ^t. it wgs; iini>o^l>te to. fi»fiefe^ whicht 
inj{Qid4<pievaiJ» wfaie^^tha Coui^,ce|Cf^Ue£lJng Mo»« 
f^If qigi i^e iudde% JJ^ucJc, upon a, new t;^pedMnt 
ht oyAtcoff^^fy^ t^ SMPUablp yQtV^. lady's didit^a-r. 
cy, by delirciriog tfa,^ pijef • t<?i jMWlfla,^ aod l)e*.v 
feechipg h^ji;- tp.ffepd: to . 24v;qf^t^ 90 th§. occa- ; 
fipn^--" ?W^ ]fPJif5 divine. ]\(I^li(r%" b9^ th©^ 
generous. 43|;eijig|^ << {he^ wiljir npji; i^efufe* t^is^ 
<^ trifle in.di^ut^ b(ftween u&: To-whom i(hoaIdt 
^ I rejfer n^y canTe, biitto that axi^eiip beings ti>> 
*^ whQpi. I have furr^x)4ered my be^ and at> 
" wbofe fe^ I- de<Kcale my Itf^ foitiiae,. hap^^*- 
" nefs and, aJL things valuable; in 'tl>if world: with* 
^ a dgyotiq^^tbat no fuppliant cye^felt b^fofe^^'^ 
— -^s he, wa$ uttering thefc wc^ds, he thr«eMr'' 
l^imfelf on. hi^ knees, fnatcht-tbe.h^xid^of Meliila^ 
I^d{ed.it,^ea^rly tGi, to. li{i^,^ a^id* iCmtfbered ift> 

with 
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with ardent kifles ; then applyirig his handker- 
chief to his eyesj dropped his head upon Me- 
liila's knee, and in a trembling Voice cried out 
— *' Speak, lovdieft of thy fex,* pronounce my 
** fate, determine me for life or death j for, by' 
"the power that made me, I will not furvive 

*^ the fentence of defpair."- *' Oh generous 

** youth ! oh noble Count !" replied the amiable 

Melifla, ** you confound me 5 you diftrefe me t 

*^ What muft I reply ?"— '« Blefs me with hope ; 

" encourage me to live ; or let me fell at once,'* 

faid the enamoured youth.*^Melifla paufed ; the 

tears ftarted in her eyes ; her heart was foftened^ 

and her tongue refiifed to utter the fetal fentence 

of death ; Ihe was fileht.— In this awful moment 

of fufpence, the lovely Parthenifia, whofe gentle 

heart overflowed with gratitude to her benefecj- 

tor, dropt on her knee alfo, and,' dafping Melifla 

round the waift, with tears "befeeched her for the 

love of Heaven to feve a noble youth, who doat- 

cd on her td diflra6lion.— •** Think of his vfr- 

*' tucs, think of his afFc£Hon,'* faid the beauteous 

pleader 5 *' Gan that fbft heart, fo full of pity, 

" fufFer him to die? Does not fuch generofity 

*' deferve to live ? Am I not bound to fpeak in 

** his behalf? Where can MelifFa find a man fo 

" worthy of her choice ? Shall the infipid Maria 

" flart into nobility, and rtiovc m a fuperiof 

*« fphere^ 
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^^ fphere, whilft her accompliflied fifter lives in 
^^ humble foIi]tude beneath her ? No, no, the 
^< world 4iemands Melifla.— Shall Maria glitter 
^^ in the circles of the great, ihall fhe blaze with 
** diamonds^ whilft my lovely friend—-? But why 
^^ do I talk this language to Melifia, whofe foul 
" looks down upon thefe vanities with jtift con- 
^ tempt ? There are nobler motives, there are 
*' worthier reafons, that plead the caufc of love 
^^ on this occafion. Rife, Count Ranceval, this 
*' moment rife, receive a bleiEng to your arms, 
'^ embrace your happinefs ; fhe yields ! fhe's 
^' your!s ! I fee diat fhe confents."— Obedient 
to the word, the enraptured lover rofe, and 
throwing his arms round the imrefifting hit 
one, clafped her to his heart, and whilft he held 
her thus in clofe embrace, exclaimed—** Oh 
** paradife of fweets ! Oh foul of blifs ^ Oh hea- 
** venly, charming maid ! and art thou mine ? 
'** Speak to me, lovely creature ! art thou n)inc ?** 
— " For ever !" anfwered the bjufhing Meliila, 
and dropt her head upon his neck. — ** Hear it, 
^ earth, fea and heaven ! Hear it, fun, mQOU 
** and ftars !" cried the enraptured lover, 

** Hear it, ye days and nigbts» and tU ye hours } 
*^ That fly away with down upon your feet, 
** As if your bufineft were to count my pafllon— — • 
** ni love thee all the day, and every day. 

Vol. II. C « And 
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<' And every day (hail be but as the tirfty 

' "^ So ea^ am I ftill talove thee more/* 

' ^ ' ■ ' ' ' ' ' > 

This rhapfpdy was fccondecl by ^Qther erxi- 

Brace mor? ardent tl^n tjic fornix : PartheiiiflTa 

t)ieo tpol; her ti^a> aild falu±ing^,her.frk;id^cried 

out—" Joy to you, my deajreft Couritel^ i 4^JQ]\ 

« befall you berth."— « JSTow," fays Cokint Rah- 

cev^, " my belpved Meljfla has a rfght in every; 

"thing I poflTefs^ an^ her friend yirtll no, longer 

^* oppofe the tender of that trifling fum ; it is an 

•*. e^nffli, that feals Qur engagement i the form^ 

^ th^t is to, folloiy,; cannot make us <^c mor^ 

',* firmly, Aan honour now unities us j and confi- 

** dering you now already as the (J^ught^r-in-» 

^ Uw of this lioble father, X muft lieg kave to 

** fliQW yoii M^iat his letter fucthpr contains."—: 

He then iproduced bills of ^xchangip, which the 

old Count, had ijemitted for very confiderable 

^ims.— " The p^rpofe of this remittance,'* feys 

he, ^SU to purqhafe a fet of jew^ in addition to 

*^die i^a^^ily ftock of a newer ,feihion with a 

^' recomnxendadon ta beftow them upon fome 

^ Englifh woman, if I fhoulfl be hjappy enough 

** to engage the affedion of fuch an one ia 

^ this kingdom, and behold how^ defcription 

^ of my father's wifh tallies with the adorable 

•^perfon, who has now honoured me with' her 

^^ hand 1'^— He then re^d the following paragraph 

fr'on* 
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from his fiitfter's letter, tranflating it its he went 
^tir^If you fimLlicht^ a wife in England (which 
Ikntfw it is fmr wljb to doj I charge yon to Be 
eit attentive to the chamu of her mht^ as to thofe 
of her ferfin : Let her temper hejweeii hir man^ 
ners elegant^ her nature nadeft and her wit hriStafit 
hut not fatyrical i above aU things chufi no woman 
who has npi a fenfMlity of fonl^ in which tfk 
ieUcacy of the fex eonfijk* If you are fortuna/tk 
enough to match with fuch an oney Vring-'you^ 
Jpoufe- to Strafiourgj and I will jointure her ik 
my rich barony of Lavafyues 5 in the mean time I 
remit you the inckfed bills for five thoufknd founds 
Jlerlingy to lay- out in fich jewels and Ujonterii^ 
as befit a perfon of your rani and fortune to be/lofb 
upon the lady of your heart in a country where tho/t 
things are in peffeiHon. As fir the lai/s fortune^ 
I make no JKpulations on thatfcore ; hit it'is an in^ 
tSJpenfoiU cmdhim, tbatjht^e a womnwea.hm,y 
thoroughly accmplijhedy andi above aH of the Pro^ 
tejiant communion^ according to the religious prin^ 
tiples of our noble houfe. When the Cfaunt had 
read this paragrai^H*, turning ta Mdifii^ he-ftid, 
— ^^ Behold the full completion of mjr ftther^s 
** model in Ais lovely perfon!*' 

The union rf this happy couple being thus 
decided upon, no time wa^ to be k>ft in can^^ 
it into eflfeft, for the Count "im haftmng home- 

C 2 wards, 
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wards, and Melifla had no obje^on to be before- 
hand with her fitter : Of her mother there was 
no doubt to be had, or, if there was, her fortune 
was in her own power, and ihe of full age to 
fhufe for herfelf. Secrecy however was refolved 
4ipon for various reafons, and the joy of furpriz- 
ing Maria was not amongft the leaft. The uncle 
pf Parthenifia, who was an attorney, was in- 
j^uAed to make a ihort deed, referring it to the 
old Count at Strafbourg to compleat Meliila's 
fettlement, when (he arrived at that city; this 
worthy gentleman was accordingly let into the 
fecret, and at the fame time undertook to get 
the licence and to prepare the paribn of Meliila's 
parifh for the ceremony. The adjutting fo many 
particulars drew the buHnefs into fuch length, 
that the evening was now far fpent, and as Me- 
Jifla was in the habit of (baring occiafionally the 
bed of her beloved ff lend, ihe difpatched a mef* 
jenger to her mother^ fignifying that (be fhould 
fleep iit Partheniila's that night. 

When this matter was fettled, Parthenifia 
quitted the room to give her orders for fiipper, 
and the happy lovers were kft to themfelves for 
no ihconfiderable time. The enamoured Count 
loft notia.nusnent of this precious interval, and 
-wkh the help of Dryden,. Otway, and RoWe 
kept up his rhapfodies with great (pirit: Now 

it 
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it was that love, which Melifia had fo long kept 
at diftance, took full revenge, and, like a griping 
creditor, exacted his arrears with ample ihterell 
from his vanquifhed debtor. When ParthenifEi 
returned fbe ftrove to make her prefence as little 
interruption as poffible to thefe tender endear- 
ments, by rallying Meliflk on her prudery, and 
•frequently reminding her, that contra^d lovers 
• were in efFecSt man and wife; in fhort, nothing 
could be more confiderate and accommodating 
^an this amiable friend. 

An elegant but fmall repaft was now (erved^ 

at which no domeftic vras admitted; the Count 

was in the happieft flow of fpirits ; Meliffa's 

' heart could not refift the feftirity of the moment^ 

and all was love and gaiety, tiU night was far 

(pent and the hour reminded them of fepara- 

ting. Parthenifla again retired to prepare her 

chamber, and Meliflk was again left with her 

lover. ' How it came to pais that Parthenifla 

omitted fo neceflary a point of ceremony, as that 

of informing Meilifia when her chamber was rea- 

^y, I cannot pretend- to account, but fo it was, 

and that young lady, with a negligence, whidh 

'friendihtp is fometimes apt to cbntraA, retired 

to her repofii, and never thought more of poor 

^Meliflia, who was 1^'ih a fituation very new to 

her, to fay no worfe 6f it^ butvriio had fwcetnefs 

C 3 of 
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.pf ieix^r iif vertfaekft ta let her fiiend off widi 
S: very gentle reproof «vben after a long time 
yg9& in expeAatioQ of her cpmiflg> ihe wa3 at 
Jeogth ob%ed ^ fubmit to the iin]iro|i|]rietj of 
lujSei^ng Count JEUnceval to condud her to fafir 
bed-ci)aaib(;r door. 

The pe^ day produced the licence tnd Mo- 
JiSk WAS^ or appear^ to be, aa impa^ent t9 cori« 
dude the ceremony as Count Rancevad himfelf. 
This is to be imputed to Ac timid (enfibility of 
her nature, which rather wiflied to precipitate an 
mwfiil aft, than to remain in terror and fufpenfe. 
Awful as it was to Melifla, it was aufpicious to 
the happy. Count, for it put him in poileffion of 
his amiable bride. The mother was let into 
tike fecret and with joy confented to give Melifla 
aw^y^ anfl |:)eceive Count^s Ranceval in return. 
The matter paffled in fecret as to &e neighbour- 
. bood> and Paxthenilla's uncle, to accommodate 
. Ae parties, (ate up all night tocompleat the deed^ 
which gave the Count p^flaffion of the lady's 
foitune^ and referred her for a fettkment to 
be made at Strasbourg i^ the barony of Lan 
vafijues. 

A very happy company l¥ere now aflembled 
at dinner^ confiftiog oC ^e bride and bride- 
groom, Parthenifla, her uade and the old lady, 
when a coach and fix drove to the door, and,, as 

if 
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tf fortune had defcenuined to conipleat die do- 
meftie feMity of dus hasalj in <he fame mo- 
ment, Maria, wko was now Lady L— — , fol- 
lowed by hut aunt and hi* lordibiis ran into th« 
ropnit Md felling on her knee, aflted bleffing of 

ter rabdrtr, whjlft Lord I> prefented him- 

|Uf as her fta-in-l»w,. having driven from th« 
church dopf t9 her hpufe to pay. hi* duty oa 
A\9 dccaJfoa^ meafung to retur?j direfUy, for 
which purpofc die equipage was ordered ta 

wait. 

• Whilft RIarii appfoached to embrace Melifla 
arid to prcfent to her a Very fine bridal hvom, 
«ribroidcred widi peafls, Count Ranceval whit 
pircd bis Idvely bride, dwthe muft haftily retire, 
being fuddcrtly feiaed widi a violent attack of die 
tood»-ach} being> perfea m«n of fofluon* he 
Contrived- to itfire withflut difturbingdie com- 
pany, ahd putting up . his handkerchief p his 
:foce to pcevcnf die" cbld air afieaing^ die Ratt 
in pain, rah «# td his lady's bed-chamber, whilft 
Pardjenifewid teSr.wncls v*ry confiderately n- 
tired ./f otn a ftmiljf party, ia which diey w«rfe 
:no. longer. interefted< .\ • ' ' ' 

-. Mcfifia »e«f iv^ *e 'br}d# fevour from Maria 
-with a c4adefcen«Jig- inclination of her body, 

wididut tifthg-fMirtJb* («^t.-" You n\uft per- 
«afiif^itter-ftfte#^?.'oJfc)«fl»e, "to transfer your 

C 4 " prefent 
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" prcfent to the noble pcrfonagc, who has juft 
^ left the rdom ; for having nowthe honour and 
•^ happinefs to (hare the name and title of Count 
" Ranceval, I have no longer any feparate jm^o- 
*^ perty 5 neither can I with any becoming de- 
^' corum as Countefs Ranceval and a bride nly- 
** felf, w^ar the' pretty bauble you have given 
" me, and which I can ailure yoii I will rctiirn 
" with intereftr as foon as I go to London in 
** my way to Stfafbourg, where the Count's im- 
^' menfe pofTeffions principally lie." 

*' Good heavens !'* exclaimed Maria, " how 
** delighted am I to hear you have married a 
** man of fuch rank and fortune ! What a blef* 
** fing to my mother, to me, to my lord !"— So 
faying, fbe threw her arms round her neck and 
embraced her, fhe next embnubed htt mother, 
and turning to Lord L ^ faid— *♦ My lord, 
** you will congratulate the Countefs;"— *< I 
** hope fo," replied Lord L— — , ** every thing 
*^ that contributes to the happinefs c^ this houfe 
^ will be matter of congrfktulation for me; but 
^ let me aik where Count Ranceval is ; I fhall 
" be proud to pav my compliments to him, and 
** by the glimpfe I had of his perfon think I 
** have had the honour of feeing him before."— 
« Very likely," anfwered Mdiffa, « the Count 
•< has been foAic time in;LoiTi4on,*V** I think 

* ^ 'Ho,'' 
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** (o," faid Lord L— — , *' but I am impatient 
<* to make my bow to him."— »*' I hope he will 
** foon come down/' replied Melifla, ** but he is 
^ fuddenly feized with a dreadful tooth-ach, and 
** gone up ftairs in great pain/* — *' Alas, poor 

<« Count,*' laid Lord L , « 'tis a horrid 

*' agony, and what I am very fubje£l to myfel^ 
^^ but I have a noflrum in my pocket which is 
** very fafe, and never fails to give eafe j permit 
^< me, dear fifler, to walk up flairs with you and 
** relieve the Count from his diflrefs.'* 

So faying, he followed Melifia up ftairs, and 
was accompanied bythe whole party. Upon their 
entering the chamber. Count Ranceval made a 
flight bow to the company, and again put up his 
handkerchief to his face : As foon as Lord L——— 
approached him, he faid— ^ I believe I can foon 
*^cure this gentleman." — ^Whereupon, (hatch- 
"ing the handkerchief from his cheek, with one 
kick, pretty forcibly beflowed upon the feat of 
difhonour, he laid the puifny Count fprawling oft 
Ac floox'^ The ladies with one confent gave a 
fhriek, that brought the whole family to the 
door, Melif&, ran -with agony to the fallen herct, 
wha:hid "his face between his hands, whilfl Lord 
L j i'"!ji cried out—'^ Take no pity on him, Ma** 
*-* dam,. for .the. ralcal was my footman."— i-This 
produced a fecond fcream from MelifTa, whcL 

turning 
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turning to Lord L— , with a look of hoiror, 
exdaimed-^" What do I hear ? Count Runco* 
« val a footman ! What thfen' am I ?"— By this 
time the Count had recollefi:ed htmielf fuffitient^ 
ly to make reply—" My lawful wife j and a* 
^^ 6ich I deofiahd you : let me fee who will ven-* 
*• tare to oppoft it,"— This menace would have 
beeli fcdlowed with a fecond chafttfesn^nt (rdttt 
my lord) had not Maria iittserpofed, and taking hit 
fifler tenderly by the hand) with a look of piff 
and benevolence, aikfcd her if fli^ w^ a^biall^ 
inarried.— " Irrecoverlbly," feid Meliifi, and 
Ifuift into tears.—'* YeSj yes," refumed the im» 
poftor, ^< I believe all things are pretty iafe in 
" that quarter; I have not. taken my nteafiires 
« by halves."— « Rafcal ! villain V exddmed 
my lord, and was again with difficulty held back 
by bis 'lady from laying hands on him,-^^ Hai^ 
** patience, I conjure you," iard Maria, << if it 
*' be fo, it is paft redemption 5 leave me with 
*' my fifter, take my poor moAer out of the 
" room, and if this gentleman will give, me leave 
** to converfe a few minutes witH my fij^fer— " 
^ Gentleman!'* feid Lord L— *•+-!•, and iftimedi^ 
ately taking him by the collar, draggisd !Kifax 6ut 
of the chamber, fdlowed by the m^ev tnd^thb 
aunt. A fcene now enfued between* Ae^ft§kf^y 
in which as I feel my pen unable to rinikz' jof-* 

tice 
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tice to the divine benevolence of .M^i^ I will 
charitably drop the curtain. oVjet the fell of pride. 
There was no wed ibr any h^otiation Ivith the 
Count, for he and his accomplice PartfaenifEi, 
"vrhJi die lawyer her uncle^ fet oiF for Lonilon 
with ^y cvedenftials to take pof&ffion of Me- 
lif&*s ^Une in the funds, which the lawyer had 
fcttttdoeffedu^y iecurdd, having in a pretended 
^ttittttaifArt df tiie deed he read to Mdiffii and 
her mo^r^ iitferted the real name of the impof- 
ton ^Melife has as yet had no furdier trouble 
4toi^ lier hufband, and lives in retirement in e 
fimdl houft bddnging to Lord L , under his 
protection: She experiences daily inftances of 
the bounty of Maria, and here, if envy (which 
•yet rankles at her heart) would permit her, re- 
itefiidn mtglit teach her bowfuperior virtue Jhinis 
in its natural Jimfiicity^ and bow cmtmptibk fridt 
4ifpearsy tb&ugb difgitifed under tbe majk offulfe de^ 
Ucacy and affiled r^emeni. 
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ALTHOUGH the fubjea ^itWiUhcrafi 
'has been treated ferioufly ^ well as lu^ 
dicroully in fo full a manner, as to anticipate in 
ibme meafure what can be now offered .to this 
reader's curiofity, yet lam tempted to addfomer 
thing on this topic, w;hich I fhall endeavour to 
pnt together infuch ihape and method, as may 
perhaps throw frelh ligjbt upon a fubjeift that ig- 
norance and fuperftition have in all pafi ages of 
the world confpired to keep in darknefs and 
obfcurity. 

The reader will recolIe£i: fo much iaid of for- 
Cerers and daemons both in the old and n^w parts 
of the facred writings, that I need not now re- 
capitidate the inftances, but take them as they 
occur in courfe of my difcuffiori. 

Theologicians, who have treated the fubje6l 
(erioufly and logically, have defined magic to be 
jln art or faculty^ whichj by evil compa^ with 
diemonSj performs certain things wonderful in ap^ 
pearance and above the ordinary comprehenfion of 
mankind, — According to this definition we are to 
look for the origin of this art to the author of 
all evil, the devil : Heathen writers have afcribed 

the 
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the myention of magic to Mercury: Some of 
the early Chrifttans, who have wrote on the fub* 
je6t, fpeak of Zabulus as the firft magician, but 
this is only anodier name for the devil, and is fo 
^fed by St. Cyprian: Some give the invention 
to Barnabas a magician of Cyprus, but who thi$ 
Barnabas was^ and in what time he lived, thejr 
have i^t fhewn ; though they have taken pains 
to prove he was not St. Barnabas the coadjutor 
of the apoftle Paul : Some of the Spanifli writers 
maintain that jfnagic was ftruck out in Arabia, 
and that a certain ancient volume 4>f great anti- 
quity was brought from thence by the Moors 
-into Spain, full of fpells and incantations, and by 
.them and the Jews bequeadied to dieir poflerity^ 
who performed many wonderful things by its 
aid, till it was finally difoovered and burned by 
the Inquifition. 

Thefe are fome amongft many of the ac- 
counts, which pious men in* times of fuperftition 
have offered to the world ; the defenders of the 
aft on the contrary derive ^ts doffarines from the 
angel, who accompanied Tobit^ and revealed 
tfaem to him on the way, and they contend that 
thefe dp£irrnes are preferved in certain booira 
written by Honorius, Abbertus.Magnusj Cyprian, 
Paul, Enoch and others. Toftatus thinks that 
Jezebel, who inchanted Ahab with charms and 
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Utfes^ was the firft> wha praa56d;foh»ry-;: tfatt 
from her tltm the^ Satnmiteiw wsre ib addiSadl 
fo forcer j^ tl«it ^ SaoMffitound a foitarar be- 
»Hte one a«d the ftm^ term ; whtdi opiniin he 
is confijjmed in by ^t pstSbg/SL in .Mptme, 
H*pre the Hx^ifees accufe Chiiift of bciiig^ tf jb» 
nmritanj. mi imng a dmt\ « chanyj Qjs he, 
ifnpUed in the. very firft pofition of his being a 
Samaritan : He a4mi<» jointly wiA 8t* AniHi^ 
iJwt Pythonifla, or the Witch of Endor, aaually 
laifed the fpirit of Samuel, not by niagiit. incan^ 
tations, buU by exprefe permiffion of God, for 
*e pimiihmertt of SauPg impiety, and (d provoke 
him to immediate repentance by the denuncia*- 
liott of his impending fete ; whilftr other aiitho*- 
ritics in the church of early date maintain that 
it \ia8 not the j^irit of Samud, but a damon 
that appeared in his likenefs: He admits, ^fo, 
Aat the rod* of the Egyptian forceixrs were like 
that of Mofes turned into fcrpcnts by the ait 
and contrivance of the dcvi} ; in Uke manner the 
fiud magiciahs ^^n^ the rivers into blood and 
bifought up frogs upon the land of Egypt ; but 
though they kept pace with Mofes in producing 
thefe plagues^ their power, he obferves, did not 
fiffacfa, as bis didy to the fubfequent extirpation 
of them* 

As to Sinion. the magician, whom Philip con- 
verted 
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Tcrted in Samaria^ wondferftil dikigs are fdii of 
him by the fathers of the Chriftian church ; diis 
man, Juftih Martyr informs us, was bom in the 
city of Gitta in Samaria, travelled to Rome in 
the time of Claudius, and by the aid of the devil 
performed fuch aftonifliing feats, as caufed him 
«b be believed and worfhipped as a god, the Ro- 
mans ere£ling a ftatue to him on the banks of 
^ Tiber between the bridges, with this in- 
ffcription, Simoni Deo San£fo^ Tlxe facred hifio- 
fians record no particulars of Simon's forceriesj 
^but if the reader has cxariofity to confult lib. 2. 
recognition : (^ lib. 6. conjiit. Jfpoft. in Ofm^ 
Rom. he will find many ftrange ftories of thi» 
forcerer, viz. That he created a man out of the 
ah: ; that he had the power of being inyifibk ; 
&at he cotdd render marble as penetrable zA 
clay ; animate ftatues ; refift the force of fire 5 
j^reftmt himfelf with two feces, like Janus ; mc- 
tamorphofe himfdf into a fheep or a goat ; fly 
through the air at pleafure ; -create vaft fums of 
gold in a moment and upon a wifh; take a 
fcythe in his hand and mow a field of flanding 
Com almofl at a flroke, and bring the dead, un- 
juftly murdered, into life : He adds that as a fa- 
mous courtefan named Selene was locJcing out 
of a certain caftle, and a great croud had col- 
k£led to gaze at her, he caufed her firtt to ap«. 

7 I^^''» 
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pear^ and afterwards to fsA\ down from every 
window at one and the (an^e time. 

Anaftafius Nicemis's account-agrees in many 
particulars with the above, and adds, that Simpn 
was frequently preceded by fpeiSres, which he 
£iid were the fpirits of certain perfons deceaied» 
I fhall make no further remark upon thefe ac- 
counts, except in the way of caution to readers 
of a certain defcription, to keep in mind that the 
fcriptural hiftory fays only '^That Simon ufei 
for eery and bewitched the people of Samaria^ giving 
out that hirnfelfwas fdme great one. The eviden- 
ces of holy writ are fimple and in general texms^ 
but the accounts of the fathers of the church go 
much beyond them, and the fuperftition of the 
dark ages was fo extravagant and unbounded^ 
that there is no €nd to the tales invente^d, or in- 
ierted in the Roman legends. 
. Though it appears from the fcriptural ac;» 
count that Simon was converted by Philip, the 
arts he had imparted to his fchplars did not 
ceafe in the world, but were continued by Me- 
nander, one of his faid fcholars, and a Samaritan 
alfo, who praftifed forceries and went to An- 
tioch, where he deluded many people : Irenaeus 
relates that R'larcus, another of Simon's fcholars, 
.was a very powerful magician and drew m^ny 
/ollovversj that Anaxilaus pretended to cure 

madnefs 
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ff^i ^n^.JS'SP'^^.ied by t^e feelp pf a /ftpilw^: 
and Jlti^ .GarBW^^es ^nd ,^^is pHpf^j ^P^^fcd 
i^gic;^ incai^tatioAS and lovjerch^f^^. ja^^^ad 
abfolute. power qvqr mcn.*$ .m^ids kjl^ /¥ftS 
of fopqrftition. : The charge qf JSWRfrry^hfcajgq 
in after tinges (o ftfox^. a^^-eagpii jii;H^e jbanrfs 

of the church of .J^qn^e, tj^^t .^.^fiPffilgyed.i^ 
againft ^U ,iji tfeqir turns, ,^9 )r^Mra|£4 jthpR^ 
fclves from O^e €ftaWi|hed cqgjna^iigpj .)Vy(}ie} 
PnfcilI}aP:GWfie(Ii,tfe?^ fe?re|y^qf;,d^^ S^jfi? Wfi? 

Kiajed of, ferceg^,. which; ^ve^i^, &4pij^¥fx» 
Jiis.epiftle to fiteifiphqn f^ys^^cgnft^^ Mth^f 
le§i^fl4.9f .^^PS« Ihe JE#W«iaft^Jie^«nfi}tjgnf 

jfHoted^ to.^.ftpif:Qgacy. n^.1Rb^#4pet^vctfjiS5j8i 

young Bi^a ipi^gsu^ V^J»o ffeyj^lfe fRira^gs: jfi^- 
*<}<ed.«f«n i^j^qple tpi>elj%ve;.|ifc]jf^ %i>ro- 

,1^ Eli§l, iftfrw^s be feigi^ ta#¥^^.# 

4}feud»flCi«ai^J|i lFr«»f f , r»eri^*fe^ia?a?i i^ 
•- . .You IL D (probably 
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(probaMy Evan) of whom Robert the Chrono- 

k)ger and WilKam of Newberry record- many 

Airacles.; tJ! thefe Paul tells lis wfere heretics.' * 

' 'In the pontificate of Inndcent VI. di^te was 

one GonfalVo^a Spfamard m^die'dibcefo oFCoh- 

cfe, whb^wfotfea^bbok, ivMch he'inlftled /^V- 

^intdtnty ifrifli adiem6» vifibly'ftiihding at his el-» 

fcfow, and didlatiiig to^him as he copied \t from 

hBinoudi ; in wMch book he announced himfelf 

to be'Chriftj-'tfee'rhMnortal fevrour of the world j 

tRfsf tiian was ptft te deatli als a heretic and blaf-* 

phertitr; Ser^lris, the author cf the' Armenian 

tertff, ms d4*gfed with keeji&ig "a- Ai^mon in 

^ffie- ffitape-^f 'S^dd-g^'conftahtly a<t6Adirig upon 

liim i'ind' BereSgarius^ x:hief of the Saeramenta-« 

tJah hefrfy,^'w5ts in*lflce manner accufed'of being 

•tfBia^Wi: Mlaify*wl*e inftaiicea might be aid-^ 

Sliced;' btif Tertiilii an tak^ » flidrtet courier 

%iia'fa5rly^pr6nbiince$^tbat* all heretics wete ma* 

lifciaiis, bfhiA ^icmttrct with magicians. 

-- The Fitfidfeis^ Wcapd* n<h%etter frOm thi^ 

-diargfr than ^' Heretics-} for the^Mdbrs who 

*^rought many. al^" and te^efitfons -irtlO'.Spaui, 

'trf which ^45 itaffve4 were in utter igndranc^ 

-tmverfally' fell inrier die feone ao^cufation, -aad 

^Martin Dclriua? the Jefuit,' whd taught theology 

••inSakmanca-atf&ecclofe'of the fixte«nth cea- 

'ttiry, feyi he ^as Ihcwn thc^plaoe'irticrc z great 

•.* ., '^' .'. . • cave 
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cave ha<^been ^pped up id that cky hy order 
of Queen Ifaj^Jil^ which the Moors bad ufed fojf 

In. Bohemia. an4..4ie fojloTwcers Of ^e ar^h-rhefe^ 
tiutber in, G^^^y confounded men's ienfes by 
tim power . of(^>-magic , and thea^iiftaaGe of ihf 
^evjly to wbom::t^^y ba(\ devoted theoiCblvesi 
that ibme pf tinini voluntarily re^mted andcon- 
fefled tjieir evil pra£Mce$, and pt^rs, .being feisi;^ 
ed and examined 2^ the tribunal of Treves, made 
like public confi^iSon, at which time^.he adds--^ 
^5 That terrible and tartarean prop of Luther^ 
*' anifim Albert <of Brandeburg)i, himfolf a no? 
.^^.toirious magicisuiy^. was .in the zA of laying 
^'•wafie that very country, with .£re and ikordi'^ 
*-^l*etrum illud ettartureum Lutberanifm - ful-^ 
crum^ ipfg quoqiu* mogj^a mmm famcfufy. Albertus 
Brandeburgkus^ frwinciam illamfiamma firnqi 
pradabundus va/iabat.-^He adds^ that wherever 
the herefy of Calvifi v^rent, whether to. England^ 
JFrance or Hollandi the black and diabolic arts 
t)f necromancy kept pace with it« . That the 
daemons take their abode in heretics as naturally 
as they did in heathen idols^ or in the herd of 
fwjne, when commanded j ^ay Hieroftymus de-» 
dares that they. g4)t into worfe< quarters by the 
exchange; Caffiai% (CoflaU 7. cap, 31.)^"^ ^^' 
.cient writer of grc^tgravityj^a^ms that he had 

• ^ Da' ' himfelf 
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himfelf llntittd^feJ a dsemon, 'Who cenfeifea W 

lliflft ft fe ^mortftraMc by- l-6fefeii^ -Ait a» her^ii 
lies m^ ih^ffie^ena be ^ttilei' dSMfi^ br^feito^ 

atheifih ; ^'ftrm tixAt^tty ^A love Af flwdty,' 
Trtikh mcftne *e thirtd to the ttiWdy oiF tiiagica^ 
kits : That (irccrjr foflows herefy, as tfte plagirc 
foiled fittiBie r for hercfy is ttothmg dfe but a 
fentiine," as idefcrFbe*! by the ptaph^ Amos, chap. 
t*. Vet'fe tt. v?te/ a famine o/'bttadyHorit thirji 

Moreover lierdy ts a harlot, as ISfian exprrffeta 
Yiivt£<^^^HowrS'tti fitMfut ckj htctnm a iarkT? 
i-And as fiariltttk, ^en fiaft tbfir bifcauty, tafite 
tip thfe tt^ifc (# .jjroaireflcs, fo daertidns, (as ftefe 
good cath<Bit* mform us) tarn bid a'rtd obdurate 
heretics ^tkt Torcerers : ♦ Father Maldonatus ftes 
the heretics again in the ninth chapter of 'fte 
Apocalypfe Cdme oftt of the ftioflce in form of 
iocufts upon tfie cartb> and as }(k\ the prophet 
Writes in the fourth verfe of his firft chapter--* 
Tfnit which 'the pislnter-worm hnih Hft^hath ^he 
h^ujieatepv and that; which' ^he heuji hdth l^^ 
h'dth 'the t'iMir^nJboYfn: eattn j itnMfhit^ tUMch'ffri 
cmiker^ivWnchitth lefi^ h'dtWth riOeffflbrrratefiM 
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$p in tilde, gradatiopt of vexTiim may be ibefi 
^ ibigoi qf fa^efy, fpr what tl|e heretics faavie 
|cft (he ibf)(;erers ^ly ti^ dfvjil;'s^^d bav<e deftroje- 
(|4i ^ what the ^qr^erers |umf^ Iqft ^ jitfa^fiiK 
^ye deftroyed. 

^ Having ftated tfae charge, whkl) ^ ^ecetic^ 
refers will perceive is pretty geoe^l again^ : 
|hem, I ih^ proceed to iosf^ feds in prooC 
One of the moft ihibbom oxpoi^ft ^efe is thp 
jcale of an heretical wpjp^ i^ the to^vn of Par 
^erborn, ^o brought ibrth .^ ^n^4e i|i&pt in ^ 
prion's .gown and h^^^p^liaUun^t piUattdn^ 
ynedo ^defiffiicprum'^y^kc^ frpm his pa^pd anti*- 
pathyio papifb alw^y^ revil^ t}>qcn wherever 
M met them;; this Father DehuiijS azures us was 
A fi»£b of general notoriety, apd a juft judgmeat 
ffrom God <¥i the herefy of the mot^. Nider 
^8 in ^ chapter upon witches in Farmkaria 
/a^ that an hereficol you^g witch ^t Cologii, by 
l^e bolpi^ a d96mo*l> took a h^mdkerdtii/^f and in 
|)ifefej9bce pf a gv^t c^ifOipatny of nAh ^<3ator^ 
ipre it into jpieqes, ,and inii^.edj^ltely ^rwards 
:pDodMCed it w^ofe and ^ntise-^ tfais'^ked]ad^ 
:£ben t^k up a .gUi^» threw it agaii^ the wall, 
*r<rfce It into a *b(?itfw»d fcjgiipien^ aiwj inftan% 
Sh&mA it to i*e f^m^mT :?is wfepk a^ at firft : 
Niderius concludes, with juft i|i;uiignatioJt^ .againft 
;fitfh dWioiiwI, pra^{^ .*at 4j>i& ^1 wasrwell 
^ . P 3 handled 
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handled by the Fathers of the Inquifition, vA\tre 
her tficks ebuM "fhind her ki no ftcad; whidi 
indeed i^ not to' be woftdered at, yts the devil 
Tiimfclf would -not chufe to venture before that 
tribunal. Bodinus in his treatife upon damoM 
Telatesthaf a conjurer 'named Trifcalinus per- 
formed 'fome tricks before Charles the nintii of 
France, afid by the black art contrived to draw 
into his hand feveral fings from the fingers of a 
courtier, who ftood at a diftance from him, and 
that every body faw thtfe rfngps fiy through the aif 
to the conjurer, whereupottthe whole company 
rifing up againft hini for Ae performance of 
fuch diabdical feats (^a nic afte^ nee aiiu hu^ 

manOy nee naturd fieri poterant) fell upon him and 

■- ' • • 

by force brought him to confefe that he con* 
Ipired with the devil, whicii at firft this hardened 
finner was very unwilling to do ; Bodinus with 

* • ■ ■ 

^reat candour obferves, that this was indeed a 
blot in the feme of Charles the ninth, who in a)! 
ptlier refped^ was a praSfe-worthy moi^arch; 
(alias laudato rtge.) Wheft rhy readers recolkd 
die meritorious part tKrt iC9feries the hinth afited 
in the niaflacre of Paris,- he will oWn with mt 
that the candour of -Bodinus is extraordinary in 
producing a ftory To much to thedifcredit of a 
praife-worthy prince. 

There- i¥asbne Zedekiah a Jew phyficiart, 

•** j:- : i who 
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who in preftnc^ of the Emperor J^odowick the 
pious in the y^ir-:Sj(> (lyallQwed.a pqze-fig^ter 
on hprfeJTack, horkjaxyi ^^ (ioplotnackumiquifim 
devsravitJ'^Nzy lw.did;moiie,. he fwaJlowed a 
cart loaded with hajr, Jioiifes sa3Si.dnvcif^'(curn(m 
^uoque onu/lum fieno,cuin emiji^t s^tfr^gaJ'TT^ 
evLt off people's he^ds^ h^ds #ttd j^et, which 
he fefteaed on again in t^ ey^^ of ?U the pourt, 
whilft the blood was ruj^mg frOQi ^m^ an^^ ix^ 
a' moment the'inan ib. maimed appeared wi^olq 
and tthhartv he cauTed the Emf^rpr to hear^the 
found of hounds in'fuU chace with ihouts o£ 
huntiinen and maii^.cthe)' APifes injthe air; and 
in the midft of winfter. (hewed, him a- garden in. 
full bloom with flAwers and fruits and birds 
fmgic^ in; the treeaj a moft..deteftaiJe'piece oC 
magic and very uiiWor|:h)r.of s^i' emperor to pafs 
over with im^unit^, fof he fuf&red the J^ 
do6l:or to efcape^-r^A^ it..js.al\yays right wheix a 
man deals in the,mM^eIIou$ .to quote, h^sautho-t 
rity, I hcg JeaVeto^iofprin the^ i^re^ujo^us jea^ 
dei^ (if-aoy therfi bfe) that I t^ke jthefe fefts upon 
the oredit of .the le^-nejd Jp^^^es.Tritbemius^;^ 
yery fcriw^ and. rpjlpis^bble. author r^»—Qpe inore 
cafe in point occurs po f^% Ij^^^^l^i^f ^^at^ 

circle,' ah4.thi*^s, ^,Qafe.of;^finp. ^^iodorus, yu^^ 
t^ilp^^lfil Uo^ffJ^tir 8icilMa*^nj[ur|;f^> ^^ 

P+ by 
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By fpelTs kM' t^h^ntthent^ turned men into 
6rMe knihisils aifd metaiborphc^ed driioft every 
filing Wi^Kt'teV feinfls Oft-; t^^^ faiow, when 
tfh^'tidiitl^ki of' CiHSira. wmild have perftiaded 
fi%i to let "them hsing hiai ^qmiefly arid coHtentt^ 
e^y; ^ ji (idnjax^r and heretic 6ught^ took cotip^ 
fcl of the dfevil arid cowardly flew away to By* 
zaiiisiim By the fhorteft pai&ge through die aiir 
ib liRe ^reat ffiiaj^[ft>in(ment of the TpeiEbltor^ i 
Bcr*g pfefriued by Ae officers of jufficej not in« 
tfeed ffi^agh df^.air, bucas juftiee'is accdftomed 
id travel feBu c'laui^^ life took a fifcond fl%h^ an^ 
iij^fijr^ m the city of Catana was ^ovidchtialljf 
Ati^fit ^ Le6 the' good blflibp of that city; who 
flitri^ing hhtt fAiti^ a- fiery fiTrnac'ci' nsaftid (Iiii 
h^Lwyto^^t great <i<fifccdtiwlk of aH ^jc-^ 
K'aa^ l(pa Yandem a 'Liihe "Ottartinfie^ifi^ dU 
Vina vfriuh 'e± mpt^t^ifo ^capfus\ friequinii in .|»^* 
BtS^rVef^fili, tk /trHaietH'igmam Ajtaut^ ignit 
f/icekiSa knjSirlfifui $/?/— Th|6 anietdott is to bs 
fbu&<f % TKma^ FaXtMiy t^'». j;.<r. 2. and 
i^aU ^^ '^'. 'M^. i,' r/^«ft' Sicularum) vi^ 
&6{i-s Ks ^'^odM ^>H^ lEbe foll&Wing pi(m te* 
Si^ ^/^^ttnJfy '^iMl Sm Has rat]j«a, and 
«vte(^-I^& M Tla(StfH M ifiB o»tt word&i~5w 
l?d^ j^'k j^cmhy-^ $0/ > juOiibittfiru 

tUs'em'ikkfaUh. ^ Th(W^'£l)rs ^ '<* dtyiflg 
'■. " !> (I <'juftice 
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^'jUftiee prevailed; and he^ tvho had fnatched 
^ hrnifelf out of the hands of judgfes, Who par- 
^ bapS M^tt abated by a zeal riot fo juft as it 
v<* flwvW be, qould hot efcapfe kein this h^^y 
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^uts labor hicfuperis canttts herhafq\ fequenJi^ 
lSpernendiq\ t'tmor ? Cujus cammercta faHi 
'€M)ftrtSfos hdbuif-e Deos ? Purer e neceffe ejf^ 
Jfnjukfat? I^mti tantum pieiate merentur^ 
Jifi tacifts baluere mints ? Hoc juris /« djfinet 
JEJl tilts fuperos ? Jnhaleftt h/tc carinina, ceriufh 
Inipiettbfa Deum^ qui mttnduih cogergy quicquid 
lEogitur ipfe^ patejl ? 

(LucAN. Kb. vi. 491, &c.)■ 

H•AyING in my precfcdinff paper ftated 
fomc of the ipfcCoft, fay which the ort^ot 
dby tfacfdogi c iaiis make good their chalrge of 
iorcetiy agiSnft HatticSjifewsanid Mahometans, 
Bnd Ihfe^^n: from tiiea- aatW^itieS, faidifully an4 
correftlf ^jooted, fcb'rf' ^haturilly the <leVil and 
i&s ^ftvfy tadro Ito all tho6, ^q feparate hoUh 

8 tlia 
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the mother church of Rome i having allb brieflj' 
T^edueed the hiftory of magic from hs origin and 
invention, 'and taken fome notice of tiiofe. pot 
(ages in hciy writ, where forcerers and magici- 
ans are made mention of, I fhall now prK^ceeJi. to 
a more interefting part of my fubjeft, in which 
I fliall lay open the arcana of the art magic, and 
ihcw what that wicked and myfterious compacSt 
is, on which it depends, and explain the nature 
of thofe diabolical Engagements, which a man 
muft enter into before he can become an adept 
in.ft>rc€ry. 

This compact or agreement, as grave and 
karAed authors inform us, is fometimes made 
.exprefely with the great devil himfelf in perfon, 
corporally prefent before witnefles, who takes an 
path of homage and allegiance from his vaflal^ 
and then endows him with the powers of magic : 
This was the cafe with a certain Arragopefe 
nobleman, which Heifterback in his treatife upon 
miracles tells us he was a witnefs to, alfo of the 
Vidamc Theophylus in the year 537, as related 
by Sigifbcrt: Sometiqies it is done by ntemorial 
'/OF addrefs iii writing, in the manner 'of certain 
Norman heretics, who wcoteia petition to the 
SybjHs, as chief of the necromancers : This pe« 
tition fets forth idiat^ " WrtEiiEAS;thc parties 
/^ underfigning bad entered , into cbrtsiii articlei 
4 - o " and 
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*' and conditions and by folemn engagement 

•* bound them&Ives ifeithfuUy ta perform the 

** feme^ tfiey now pray in the firft place the rati- 

^ iication of thofe articles and conditions on the / 

** part of the Sybills ; and that they would be 

** pleafed in conformity thereunto to order and 

^ direft their ander-agents and familiars to do 

** fuit and fervice to the contradHng partiei 

^' agreeably to condition ; and that when they 

<^ were fummoned atid invoked to appear, the^ 

*' would be promptly forth-coming, not in their 

^^ own fhapes, to the annoyance and offence of 

<' the contra3ing parties, but fprucely and hand- 

*' fomely, like'perfonable gentlemen; alfa that 

'^ the petitioners might be discharged from the 

** cereqio]^ of compelling them by the drawing 

"of a circle, or of confining themfelves or their 

^' familiars within the fame. 

• ^* Secondly, That the Sybills would be pleafed 

J*^ to affix fome feal or fignature to the conven- 

***tion, by which its power and efficacy with 

^*' their fubfervient familiars might be rciidered 

"** more fecure'and permanent. 

^ Thirdly, That the petitioners m^y be ex-* 
** empted from all danger, which might odier- 
^ wife accrue to them, from the civil authori^ 
** of magiftratcs or "the inqulfitorial power of the 
f* church. "..:..'.' 

... " Fourthly, 


«c 
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** Foitrddy, tltiit all the temporal ttnderta^ 
" kings and purfuUs of the petidoners in the 

courts and ctnfncik of princes may jirofper 

and fucceed ; and that good luck may attend 
^< t&em in aU kinds oi gaming to their fuitable 
*' profit and advantage. 

** LalHjr, That their enemies of all fctts may 
•* have no power over them to do flietn hurt, 

** That thefe conditions being granted and 
^ perfbmied^ die petiticxiers on dieir part folemn^. 
<^ ly promife and vow perpetual fealty and alle^ 
^ giance to dieir fovereigns, die Sybilk^ as ia 
•* the convention itfelf is more fully fet forth ^ 
^* and dsat they wtU faidifiiUy^ and fo long as they 
^ fbeil hvty make a facrifice and oUation of oiifc 
^ hxmitn foui, every year to be offered mpixi thfc 
^ day and hour oif ikc day, in wbidi dus con<* 
^' vention fhall be ratified and confirmed by the 
•" SjiaUifte powers ; Pirovided always^ That the 
^ hH htg^ aftd m%hty powers iliall fully and 
^ binii fidi perfc^-m wkat is therein ilipulated 
^' add ^agneed to on dieir parts in the premif** 


« es." 


This docun^nt ts faMrfifliy tranflated from 
Father Ddrittis's Lattm treatife Dippdftt^wm 
''Magic€frurttj Lib, 2» ^ffi^ 4 : (ie fays iiiat it 
'was pftblicly bimied at Rai^is together with the 
books of magic it refers to, and he qitoaCBS the 
I authority 
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authority of Q^effeius'de oJio, Satan^ Difcurfu 15^ 
£cA- a more Articular docouitt ^ but as Crelpetus''$ 
t>ook is not in mjr reach I can traoe the ftory n^ 
forthef; 

Ih both theft cafes, whether the parties coa- 
trail viva vjscfj or proceed by petition, the c&n^ 
Virions are the fame and confrft, as we are toM, 
HI an exprefs Tenunciition of the Qiriflian creeds 
riic biptifin2Ll rites are reverfed, and the devif, 
or his reprcfentative, fcratches out die croft 
frooitfie forehead with his nails^ and Fe-baptieefr 
his vaflal by a name of his own devifing ; €hieflt 
are indifpeniable conditions: The devil aifoex- 
juSls feme rag or remnant of his vtSI^s gar- 
ment, as a badge of .allegiance, and comp^ him 
to mitke the oath witbiflf a circle drawn upon the 
grocmd, {Which being a figure without begin- 
ning or end is a iymbol of divinity) in this cirdc 
the-figiire of a crofe is to be trac^ out, on whidb 
the niagician eleil tramples ankl 'kidks with di£* 
dain y he then requefts the devil to ^rifcc lut 
name-but of the book of life, and iaferibe*it in 
flie 'book of dea A ; he next promifes to inAi 
monfhly or qusterly feerifices to the devfl, whidi 
female magicians or witches perform by fucking 
out ^the %reatft of a new-born mde infimt; .he 
procet^ to put fome fecret mark upon him0f 
^<'ifh the point, of a ttecyfej^-as^ j5gn of lie 

Beaft 
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Beaft or Antichrifl-, in which mark there i* 
great potency, and in feme c^fesj according 19 
Irenaeus, it appears that the devil infifts upon^ 
cauterizing his difciples in the upper membrane 
of the right ear ; in dthers, accar3lng' to Ter- 
tuHian, in the forehead j this being -done the 
magician ele£l Vows eternal eamity ags^inft the 
Eucharift> the Bleffed Virgin, the Saints, the 
Holy Relics and Images, and forfwears.cpnfef- 
fian for ever ; upon which, the devil ratifies his 
part of the compad^ and the magic ceremony i.s 
coiptiplete* 

On diefe conditions the devil feldom, if ^ver, 
takes a terrific form^ for fear of deterring hisr 
votaries^ and [oftentimes appears in great beau*' 
ty a|id with a very winning addrefs, as he did to 
Theodore Maillot, deputy governor of Lorraine, 
v^fiting him in the fligpie of a very pretty girl, 
(lepida et liberalt forma ^uella) and.promifing him 
z certain great 'lady in marriage, with whom 
Maillot was diftraftedly in love ; the conditions 
fiipulated by <the devil on this vifit wei;e of a 
{>bGe with the lovely form he aiTumed, for they 
cpniifted in injunftions only to perform aU the 
Chriftian and moral duties, to obierve his meagre 
days, to by his ^ailes, and be Vegu]ar in his 
jconfeffions : Thefe unexpefted ftipulations threw 
Jj^aillot Into fo deep a> melancholy, that his do* 

meftic 
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meftic chaplain, obferving it, extorted :from hiai; 
» confeffion of all that had pai&d^ aad piouil; 
(UiFuaded him from aoy further interviews of 
that fort: Remigius^ who relates the flpry iq 
his Dxmonolatria, gravely obferves the judg-- 
ment of heaven foon overtook him in a very ex- 
traordinary manher^ for his horfe fejl dpwn upon 
fmooth ground^ ajid Maillot broke his neck by 
the felL 

As to the magic powers, which the devil im- 
parts in return for thefe conceilions of his vota-> 
rics, theologiqians have different opinions, Com9 
givijcig more.^nd fome lefs credit to the miracle j 
but the sgeneral -opinion amongft them is that 
they are performed by the devil and his ckemoni 
ixj the cekdty of art and motion with which 
<me thing is fubitjtut^^ for another^ hut tha( 
these is, Ao new creation in ^^e cafe. They d<> 
not doubt but that there are certain figures, 
naines and . phara6lers, which have a magic^ 
-power, as the, nine cauldrons, the names of thp 
four principal hinges pf the world, the thrce- 
tim^^'-feven ch^a&ers of Mahometan device ajr\d 
many others; that there are rings and* feais, 
which ^e amvle^s and charms, infcribed with 
. ^ names of Raphael, Salomon, Zachariah, Eli- 
zeus, Conftantine, The Maccabees and others ; 
that certain figns in the Zodia? engraved upop 

gemi ' 
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gems have gpod OTeCvil properti^, for kiilatiice^ 
^tic$y Leo 4nd Sggitcanus make a man be<*. 
idved; Virgo, T'aums and Caprfcor>nu« make 
Km religious ; -Oeminiy UhtsL saai Aqdzxms 
produce &iendfhip ; t;^bM Cs^ncer, Scorpio aiid 
Pi(cc$ create lalfehood: The charaAer of Sa-< 
turn gives ftrength ; Jopitei^ §&&i "forti^iie ; MariS 
victory ; Sol riches 5 Venus |»^Hent6 GL^oiuning, 
and Luna has the fame virtue with Venus : The 
figure of- an -afs, engra^^ on a o&i^6lite, .im- . 
parts the gift of prophecy ; ^chat 'Of a dragon 
pvefi rkhesj.and that of a frog give^. friendfjiip i 
It was the pnivaiUng opinion iii Flanders tbat a 
man borh oh £after-«v>e ha4thMf^lfti>f curing 
fevers ; fo had Ihe '^eniii ioa, v&>here 90 <&tt4gh-> 
ter interpofed | whereat the gifty M^hich the Jdnga^ 
of England had of t^mching for -the evi}, expired 
%ip(m the herefy -Af Henry the eighth, tbougk 
'William Tooker M^rote bo6ks to pro^&^e Aat 
-ijueen Elizabeth, then on the throne, inh^ited 
Ais virtue wi A die crown $ ^» -doflriae qf 
Tooker is ftrenuoufly controverted:* by E)driuB 
'the Jefuit of Salamanca, and his ^gument |s 
flrcry logical and deeifive : Miracula propriftfynt 
ecdejjof Cathlica$ fed Elizab^tha efi $xtra ^ccU- 
•jktm Cathfflicamy rf nulli dtmiur fui Jit eTftruet^t^ 
Jiam C4tihoU€am ; ergo BH^uibitha non dantnr ;)w- 
racnta. 0^ E- D* Again, N(m ptsffmt m»e£tda 

fieri 
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^eri ad cmfirmationem falpe fidei ; fedfidesj quam 
frofitetur Elizabetba^ eji falfa fides \ ergo ad cpn^ 
firmathmm fidei^ quatn profitetur Elizabetbay non 
poffunt fieri miracula — ^And who now fhall defend 
our defenders of the faith ? 

It is acknowledged that fbrcerers and magici- 
ans can blight the grain, deftroy the fruits of 
the earth and make a bad harveft, which Remi- 
gius aflures us- is done by fprinkling certain duft 
in the air, which the daemon makes up and fup^ 
plies them with for the purpofe.— « 

Carmine Ufa€eres fterilem ifenefcit in herhatn | 

Deficiunt Utfi carmine fontis aqutt j 
llicibus glandeSf cantataq\ vitibus uva 

Deciditf et nulla foma m9*vente flttunu 

'** Witches can blight our corn by magic /pell, 
** And with enchantments dry. the fjiringing well, 
** Make grapes and acorns fall at thfcir comniandi 
'''And ftri'p our orchards bare witbout a hand.** 

Remigius fays die daemons do not only make 
up this powder or dufl for the witches, but are . 
particularly indulgent to them in the article of ^ 
ground-mice, with which they devour all the 
toots of the grafs and grain; that the gad-fly is 
iJw?iys within call, and that they have plenty of 
wolves at command to fend into any fold or 
flock they think proper to deftroy : The Jearncd 

Vf>L. II, K author 
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^luthpr doubts if the devil adlually sukes tfaefe 
ly-olves ^ novo^ but rather iixkvk» that be hunts' 
Aem up tog^dier^ and djrivie« tbe country ; if tfai^ 
fport (toes i\ot fiicceed to his wiih^ be t^nJc9 it 
probable the daemons* ibemfelvQ* ^^xecute th^ 
mifchief in the i^ape3 of y^<AyG!$'^(v4rififmk vU 
defur damM^s ^^ qmfp^m lupwf t^l^mpai^riem 
faciunt)^H^ tellsi u^ thai he ha$ brought many 
frit^he^ to confefe tbefe rtbings, and though h^ 
acknowledges the poiwer pf their ipells for prqh' 
ducing meats and ri^Si that have die appearance 
of a fumptuous feaft^ which the devil furnifhes, 
ftill he gives a bad account of his cookery, for 
that divine providence feldpm permits the n;ieat 
to be good,. but that it has ^wcrajily fotne bad 
tafte or.^ell, moftly wants fait, and the feaft is 
often witlwutbrf^f^ ^ 

Though berepdc^ have ohftiaatdyr denied die 
copulation of wiz;ards with the ^male daemcrns 
called Succubae; and of witches with die males, 
orInc\|bi,s)5et;-tJie whole ^^thority -of the Catjio- 
lic chufch with the bull of Pope Imipcent VIJI, 
^xprefsly affirms it for a fyJQi'^(CawfnmU tams% 
hoc eft J^nUntia Patrym^ Thpahj^rum tt Phiky 

macmtu VIIL P^n^ifids cea^ra mfil^ficas^^'mTlt is 

alfo an orthodox opin^Qxi^ that qhildren m^ 

be begotten by tihis diabolical Qcxoup^ca^ a^ 

4 Acrp 
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tbere is litde doubt but diat Luther was the 
fbn of an Incubus« That witchfcs arc carried' 

through the air bjr certain fpclls is confirmed by 

• • • I 

a hoft of witnefles, and the operation is generally 
performed byfmearihg the body widi a certaiit 
ointment, prepared by the daemons ; this oint^^ 
meht fevend pteoplehav^ irinoceritlym^ ufeof, 
pTOtkuWiy httibands of latfies tifirig* witchcraft,'^ 

, • • • • • • 

saiS have ^foCutdthemfdives' wafted up chfmnie? 
and thi^ugh windows at a fiirkmS' ra*e and tranfi 
ported fome^imes anSun&ed mflefe &oini theif 
own h<toefe : ■ Many cuHous iriJbmfees might be 
enumerated^ but' ka^ing related^ many I ibr^ 
bear to trei|>afs'dn' my 'reader's patience- any 
Jc^higjertf '''■... 

- I (heuld be lotii t6 have it jUrppofed-that I 
llave feleAed th^ anecdotes and qirotatioilS'for 
the purpofe merely of cafting a ridicule ion the 
iuperftition -of die Cadibfic church ; I can truly 
^clare I cSd not take up the fubjed: with any 
fiich defig^- and hoHthe principle of religious, 
animofity in as much abhorrence as any man 
living. ' When I have faid this in my own de- 
fence, I -tUnk it neceflary to add, that aBthc ac- 
counts I have turned over, which ar^ pretty, vo-* 
luminous^ ape replete with the feme t>rgreatet 
abfurdities, dian thefe I have produced; all the 
reafoning h nothing but a mafe gf ignorance^ 

E'Z^ refined 
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refined upori by fubdetyj infpired by fupcrftition, 
and edged with acrimony againft fchifmajics and 
heretics, upon whom this terrible engine of ibr-* 
eery has been turned' with a fpirit of perfeci^tion,. 
that does no credit to the parties who eipploy^d 

it. . . ] V ' ' : • .: i 

The fa£t is that the Chriftian church in the 
early ages foon difcovered two in^portaiijt mat*- 
ters of faith ir> the iacred writing?, wjiich iftiSfet; 
be made ufeful weapons in her poileffion ; I mean; 
sniraples and forceries; the one fbe.referved to 
herfelf, the other ihe beftowed upon her tni^^ 

s 

mies J and thpugh there is every r^afon to coi^-, 
elude that bot||i had ceafed i|i the world, (he, 
found her own intereft was concerned i^ pro* 
longing their exigence : The ages that fucceed-^ 
ed to the introduction of Chriftianity were (boa 
call: in^o the profoundeft ignorance by the irrup- 
tions of the barbarous nations, and credulity na^, 
turallj follows ignorance : the termors cf magic 
in thofe dark times readily took hold of fuperfti* 
^ous minds ; every thing that the dawnings of 
fcience ftruCk out in that night of reafon, every 
thing that reviving art invented, even the little 
juggling tricks and deceptions, that flight of hand 
performed to fet the crowd agape and fupporta 
vagrant life in idlenefs, were charged to forcerf, 
«ad tortures.were employed to force out con- 

fei&oos 
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feffions of fecret dealings and compass with the 
it^ni and his agents. Thofe confeffions were 
undoubtedly made, and as fuU and circumtlantial 
as the inquifitor« chofe to prefcribe, and bjeing 
publiflied with the authority of office had dieir 
influence with mankind and were believed; nay, 
it is but fair to fuppofe that the fathers and doc- 
tors of the church themielves believed them, and 
were fmcere in their endeavpurs to extirpatt 
forcery, thinking that they did God fervice. 

When we read of people being thrown alive 
into the flames for playing a few juggling tricks, 
which now would not pafs upon the vulgar at a 
country ^air, and the devil himfelf brought in to 
&ther the performance, it is fhocking to huma- 
nity and a violence to reafon ; but we fliall cru- 
elly err againft both-by afcribing all thefe adls 
to perfecution, when ignorance and credulity 
are entitled to fo great a (hare of them ; The 
trhutchmen of thofe ages were not ejcempt frpm 
the errors anid darknefs of the time they lived in, 
and very many of them not only believed the 
forceries of the heretics, but fwallowed the mi- 
racles of the faints : The genius of the Catholic 
religion in this illuminated and liberal period is 
of a different complexion from what the nature 
of my fubjefl: has obliged me to difplay ; of the 
enlarged and truly Cbriftian principles^ which now 

E 3 prevail 
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prevail amohgft die proitflbre ^ that fyflem of 
faith, the ^erld abounds with examples, and I 
am persuaded, that if the tribunal of the Inquifi* 
tion Was put afide^ (a tribunal fo diredly adverie 
td th6 religion of Chrift) the hateful tenet rf in- 
tolerancy would fcoti be done away, and a (pirit 
of meeknefs and mercy, more tonfentaneous to 
the principles of the prefent CathoJics, would 
univeffally prevail. 


N» XXXV. 


BY rcvifing what hiftory has delivered of the 
firft poets of Greece vrt fhall be able to 
form a very tolerable conjedlure of the authors, 
whofe works Pififtratus coUefted at the time he 
inftituted his library in Athens ; but before I 
undertake this, it is proper to remark that fome 
authorities, ancier^t as well as modern, have 
ftfcribed the honour of compiling Hother's rhap-. 
ibdies to Hipparchus the fon of Pififtratus, and 
not to Pififtratus himfelf: I am not willing 
therefore to pafs over the queftion without fomc 
explanation of it. 

The ancient authorities I allude to are thofe 
of Plato in his Hipparchus, and iElian in the 

fecond 
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Sscond article of his eighth book : The fifft* is a 
naked aflertion; the.fecond ifets forth more cir* 
cumftantiaUy^ — That Hipparcbus tht fm (f Pift-' 
^ratus was the firji^ < who brought Homer's p^ems 
ip Ahem and triads the rhapfoSJis rehearfe them 
ifl the general ajjembfy of the Grecian JiateS'^^Bnt 
'this author, who ia generally a faithful though a 
minute coUedor of aAccdotes, exprefdly contra^ 
di£ls himfeir in the fourteenth article of the thifr 
teenth book, and tells us that Pififtratus com- 
piled the Iliad and Odyfley of Homer : Cicero 
in the quotation from his Orator mentioned in a 
preceding paper gives the credit of the work to 
Pififtratus ; Suidas under the article of Homer 
&yS'^That various perfons were at the pains of 
colleSiing and- arranging thefe hooks in fucceeding 
titnes^ but of ihefe Pijifiratus of Athens was the 
y&y?..*-.EuflatKius in his commentary on the Iliad 
concurs in the fame teftimony; he fzys-^Tbat 
the grammarians who compiled the IliaJ^ did ity as 
it isfaidf by command of PifiJiratUs ; that theyjcor^ 
re^ed it at difiretion^ and that the principal of 
thefe was AriJlarchuSy and next to him Zenodotus,^ 
(Comm, ad Iliady lib. 1.) In this latter particular 
the learned commentator has fallen into an er* 
ror; for.it is well known that the celebrated 
critic Ariftarchus, as well as Zenodotus, lived 
Oiany years after, the time of Pififtratus : I fhall 

E 4 mejition 
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mention only one autiiority more on the fame 
fide of the queftion, which I take to be more 
deciftve than any of the foregoing, and this is'aiy 
^cient epigrammatifl, iidio in a diftich' upon a 
ftatue of Pififtratus celebrates htm on this very 
account, and gives a very probable conjedure, 
that this ftattie was erefted in commenloratibti 
of the great work of the above-mentioned com-- 
pilation. (AnthoLlih, iv. cap. iv.) 

From thefe authorities, as well as fromftrengtii 
of circumftance, it (eems highly probable that the 
founder of the firft public library fhould be ftu- 
dlous to enrich his coIle£tion with die poems of 
the Iliad and Odyfley. 

This important work was both extremely dif- 
ficult to execute, and attended with very con- 
fiderable cxpence in the progrefs of it. The 
rhapfodies of fjomer were fcattered up and down 
aniongft the cities of Greece, which the itine- 
rant poet had vifited, and were neceflarily in a 
very niutilated ftate or recorded in men's me-» 
mories after an imperfed manner and by piece* 
meal only : In fome places thefe ineftimable re^ 
Hques had been confumed by fire ; and in the 
lapfe of time it is natural to fuppofe they had 
fufFered many injuries by accident, and Jiot a few 
by interpolation. Solon himfelf is accufed of 
(laving made infertions in favour of the Atheni* 

ans 
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ans for polidcal purpofes. Nothing but tie 
moft timely exertions could have refcued them 
from oblivion, andPififtratus by reftoring Homer 
has jufUy made his own name the companion of 
the poet^s in immortality ; To his ardour wc 
are indebted for their ptrefent exiftence. Under- 
ftandtng tbat.ther^ were xhapfodifts, who went 
about the feveral Greci^ ftates reciting, fome 
an hundred, fome a tbouiand lines in detached 
paflages of the Iliad and Odyfley, he caufed pub-> 
lie proclamation to be matdeof his defign to coUeA 
thofe famous poems, offering a reward to every 
man, who ihould bring Him any fragoiejit to ai&ft 
his intended compilation, and appointing proper 
perfons to receive their refpeftive contributions. 
The refort on this occaiipn foon became prodi- 
gious ; Pififtratus however, ftill intent upon the 
work, adhered io his conditions, and let no man 
go away without his reward, though the fame 
j>ai£iges had been furniihed ever fo often by 
others before him : The infpeilors of the woik 
by thefe means had an opportunity of collating 
one with the other, and rejecting what appeared 
fpurious upon coUation : This was an office of 
great delicacy, and the ableft men of the time 
;were feleded for that purpofe, with liberal allow- 
ances for their trouble; they were many in 
llumber, and when each had made his feparate 

1 1 collediHon^ 
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coOediab, and die rhapibdifts ceafed to' coole in, 

Pififtratus caufed them ail to aflemble and pro«« 

dace their fevcral copies for gei^ral rcirfew: 

The whde was now arranged accoitUn^ to. tha 

natural order of the poems, and in that Order 

fobmittedto the final fuperviilon of two perfons, 

who were judged moft competent: The poem, 

Aus compiled and corre<fted according to their 

judgment and difcretion, was fairly tranfcribed 

and the copy with great folemnity depofited in 

the library : Had the like care been extended to 

rte Margitss and the reft of Homer's poems^ 

Ithe world would probably have now been in 

poifeffion of them alfe ; and it is fair to conclude 

from the circumftance of their extinction, that 

both the Iliad and Odyiley would have Ihared the 

f^me fate, had not this event fo happily taken 

place under the patronage df Pififtratus, Let uft 

mark this sera therefore as the moft important 

in the annals of literature, and let every man^ 

who admires the genius of Homer, revere the 

liiemory of Pififtratus. 

Lycurgus we know brought Homer't^ poema 
C^t of Afia, and difperfed them amongft hti 
'countrymen at Lacedxmon; but Lycurgus con- 
^dered thefe poems as a coUedion of maxims 
moral and political ; he knew the influence^ 
which poetry has (yv^r rude uncivilized tempers, 
f and 
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and the fame realbns, Aat engaged him to em^ 
ploy the fongs of Thales the Cretan in his firft 
preludes towards a confHtution of government^ 
led him to adopt and import the epic poems of 
the Diad and Odyfley : He faw they were of a 
fublime and animating caft, infpiring principles 
of religion^ love of our country, contempt of 
death and every heroic virtue, that can dignify 
man's nature; that they manifefted to Greece 
what misfortunes attended the difunion of her 
powers, and what thofe powers were capable of 
performing, when united; he wiflied to fee an 
tndiflbluble alliance and compa£l of all the ftates 
of Greece for their common glory and defence^ 
but he wiflied to lee Ae ftate of Sparta, like the 
fons of Atreus, at the head of the league : Iii all 
ihefe particulars the poems of Homer fully met 
his wi(hes and fell in with his views, and as he 
had made his obfervations on the manners and 
chara£^ers of the Afiatics during his travels 
amongft thenij he perfuaded himfelf the time 
might come, when the united arms of. Greece 
would again prevail over the nations of the Eaft, 
efpecially when the natural bravery of the Greeks 
was ftimulated by an heroic poem fo flattering 
to their country and fo encouraging to their 
hopes. 

' Pififtratus on the other hand was aftuated by 

no 
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no fiich public prineiples ; but, though he had 
not a patriotic, yet he had an elegant mind^ and 
tile fame love of learning, which had dicSbted 
the thought of ereiSJng a public repofitory for; 
iucb works of genius as were worthy to 'b^ pr^- 
fervedy infpired him with the ambition of being 
the editor of Homer's fcattered remains : This 
iiever once occurred to the Spart^i legiflator, 
tirho valued them no( as poems, but as precepts, 
in which light thty were no lefs beneficial ii> 
their feparatcd ftate than^when complete. 
• The Athenian tyrant contemplated them with 
the eye of a. critic^ and perceiving they* would 
make the fublipieft and triofk petk& compilation 
tlK world had ever feen, ht ufliered them into it 
with aH the paffion of an enthufiaft : As he evi- 
dently perceived they iociikated no doctrines 
inimical to monarchy, on the contrary that the/ 
recommended acquiefcertce under rule and obe- 
dience to difcipline, he obliged the rhapfodifts to 
rehearfe them publicly in the cars of Greece at 
die great feftival of the Panathensea. 

The publication of Homer's poems in this 
ftate di perfe&ion w^ die caufe that produced 
iuch a flow of comporitt(>ns, eipcclally in the 
dramatic line ; for, as I biefore obferved, it ope- 
rated to the difcouragement of epic writing, and 
liswinftancesof any -poems, under that defcrip* 

tian 
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tion occiir after the compilation of the Biad and 
Odjfley : Men of genius are not ealily dialed 
to imitate what they de^air of equalling, and 
the contemplation of a perfe£i work in any 
branch of compofition will of eomrCe cleter other 
adventurers from inferior attempts^ 

The drama was now in its 4awn and hsd 
made fome advances before die compibtion of 
the Iliad iand OdySty^ but it received fiich im^ 
provement from thofe poems^ that it is generally 
ai&rtedy and by Ariftotle amongft others, to^ar^ 
derived Jte origin from Homer; in^e further 
progrefs of thefe papers I fliaU fully examina 
how that queftion flands, for the preftnt it wi9 
be my purpofe to take a review of the ftate of 
literature in Greece at thid rentarkiAIe ^ erioc^ - 
when Pififbatiis founded his library in Athens ; 
a, diiqui&tion, which^ although it will carry ua 
into times of very remote antiquity and of iocbu 
fvl biflory, will I hope prove not devoid of 
entertainment even to fuch of my readers, as 
have hot habituated themfelves to ftudies of 
this nature* . 

It is for the iake of fuch, ;ind in Juftice to Aq 
ppiaion I would wiih to impreft of ibe amiabla 
chara£i;er of Pififtratus, that I fulgoin txy this 
paper fome explanation of die term Tyrant^ by 
which in conformity to hiftory I have been 

obliged 
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obliged to denpufinate him : The word accord* j 

iiig tQ Qur conftru^^n cif it conveys the moft 
q4ious.idqih but when it was applied to Pifi* 
iftr^tu^ it w^ a title of royalty and not a temi 
€)f repropcb : In thf^ age o£ Homer, Hefiod and 
the Greek poets of that date fh&wordwas.not in 
f$k } they ufed no term imt Bajikus^ which they 
applied even to tjbe> crudeA of deipots, as the 
\Sii^ediy leader m^y be convinced 61^ if he will 
cetnfult tfae^Odyflty, (Rhtip. £. 84.) This is a 
point of criticiftn fo well agreed upon 'by all 
pbiiqlogifts, that the Hymn to Mars, which 
^w^ b^v« attributed' to Hosier, is Ixy internal 
^^eno? Iiow fully tonviSbed of being ^dfberior 
%^ hiBH tn^aufe .d»B term Tyrannus is found in 
i^t« . The word is- faid* to he dedted booi the , 
Tyrrheni^s. and to< hive come ixito .ufb about 
fb^ .age oC Ai^itochus, xyho floujnihed in the 
ti^ileeii^ QJj^piad^ many years ilibfequent to 
, i^oiy^ m^ prior . to rPHiAratus, at \i4rich ' tinie, 
(viz. the ag^ of Ar<dulochtts} Gyges, Tynuit of 
i^ydia. Was, .the feft tfo inlitled : For. this w« 
have the authority of Euphorion, a writer born 
itf thf c?txv'i Olympiad, and Ubraoan to Anti- 
l^chus dif Gi^V kmg of Syria -, alfo of Clement 
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I NOW propofe to review the ftatc of Ikef^ 
ture in Greece antecedent to cbe ti|i)e Vfiwi 
Pififtratus founded his libraify in Athens^. 

Letters, or the ajpb^^ were probacy im^^ 
ported into Greece frpna Phfl^nicia; ThJ^ .14 
afcribed to the poet Linus ; thisi^ppfl^ ^ccofdbitg 
to the fabulous tafte of the tji^s^ vf^ of divine 
origin, bcinj r?pute4 .% fw 9Jf Apoilq hf 
Terpfi€bore3 according to other ^accounts t^f 
cither Mercury,- or Amphiinarus, by Vnuu^i 
' If in a pedigree fo doubtful yfc fi^ay. c;buft /qf 
ouffekos. Mercury, a$ invfn^Qi- of the l^fl^ 
^ms to have a preferable claim ^ AmphinvifTls 
or Apollo^ for I^inus is bii t^ have be^n;^ 
^tber of lyric poetry j h^ is al|b r^qord^ ^Aff 
V^ruSw of Hercules in letters, but if the <^r 
Orpheus was alfo his dUci{d^, .he muft lu^ye b^eif 
of toa early an age tq have been contepi^pfw^i' 
with Hercules, for Qrphf u$ i^ place4 ^v^n 
ages before the fiege of Troy* {lercuJei o^ 
have been inftruded by the Theban Linu§^ yf}^ 
was C9i^4erahly jui^ lo this qf Ct^il^pn ; 
J^intts cf Th^tefij was th^. ft)» gf t^ p^% f.^ 
J9»9lp«i% 9x4 ioniwted to GjMkec^ tj^Q knowledgr 

^ftto&bhfi^i h^ alfo b«£m tlM tio^ of H^A^i 

compofed 
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cOmpofed a poem, in which he gives Ac gcnc- 
sdogy of the deities ; all we know refpe6ting it is 
that it differs in fome particulars from Hefiod'9 
Theogony: He paid dearly for the honour of 
being Hercules*s preceptor^ for that deified 
hero put Linus to death; though he gave the 
genealogy of the heathen gods, he is fuppofed to 
have taught a fublimer do^ine of the Unity of 
the Supreme Being. 

Of the name of Orpheus grammarians reckon 
no fewer than five epic poets ; their hiftories arc 
involved in fable, and their diftin&ions uncertain 
and obfcure. : The Thracian Orpheus, who is 
tiie elder of the name, is faid to have been the 
difciple of Linus and to hs^ve lived before the 
Trojan war eleven ages : He was a prophet as 
well as ti poet, and inftituted many ceremonies 
in the Pagan theology ; he delivered precepts in 
rerfe relative ta the modes of initiation : The 
mjrfterious rites of Ceres and Bacchus are fup- 
]po{ed to have originated with him, but as it is 
|)retty clear that thefe rites were Egyptian, they 
might be introduced, but not 'invented, by Or- 
pheus* I 

■ The fecond Ori^eus was fu'named Ciconaeus 
CM* Areas, and Was alfo of Thracian extradion; 
fie is laid to have flourilhed two generations be* 
fQjf ito ficg« of Troy 1 he alfo ws^ ao heroic 

poet 
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poet and ifm>te fables a;id hymns addrefled to 
the deities. Orpheus Odryfius and Orpheus 
Camarinseus were epic poets, but he, ^o was 
£mamed Crotpniatcis, was cqntemporary with 
Pififtratus and lived in great favour .and femiU-* 
arity at the Athenian court s he is faid to have 
wfittefi t^0 ArgonauticS) the h]rxnn$ and the 
foem% dejLapuUbus now in our hands. 

The andents, in the true fpirit of .fable^ 
afcribed miraculous powers to the harmony of 
Orpheus's lyre,, and almoil all the Roman poet& 
have echoed his praifes jn the fame fencifui 
ftrain. Ovid gives us a lift of fore^ trees that 
danced to his lyre, as long as a. gardener's ca- 
lendar : (Mitam.fab* 2. lib^ lo.) Senecfi in bi» 
Hercules Furens gives him power over woodsy 
rivers, rocks, wild beafts and infernal ipirits^ 
(Here* Fur» 5^90 Horace adds to thefe the 
winds, and Manilius places his lyre amongft the 
conftellations, having enumerated all its fuper- 
natural properties in the following fhort but 
comprehenJive and nervous defcription, 

Jt lyra diduBis per caelum comibus inter 
Sidera conjpidturr qud qaondam ieptmt Orpheus. ' 
ihnue quod atHgerdtcCMtUiMemeJqy per ipfts 
' Fecit itery dgmuitq^ infernos cartmns leges, 
" MuicfimUish9H9SjfimHfqipetenHeicauJst,^ 

Vol. n, F iCiuu 
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£t mpit immenfumntmndi r^-wftif^ ot'begiu 

4 

Of the name eifMufaus. liiei^ ti^F» sdlb feve-' 
fal poetr; the eldef, or AtheAian Mbfeus^ (oxt- 
of AtttiphemttS, was^ Ae fetik^ of" Oi^cus*- 
The poetry of thefe antient bard« Drefc cMefiy 
addreiTed to the fertices of religion^ Aehr hymna 
were chauAted a3^ parts of cKvine worthily and 
4tit power of divination was afcribedi'lky^my a^ 
Ae natural tribute of a barbftrou^ multitude td 
men of iaperior and* enlightened talentis : The 
knowledge of ifimplcs and then* ufe m healing 
difeafes or wounds was amongfk the arts, by 
which thefe eatly benefedors to mankind at-^ 
fcajftcd the reverence of the vulgar, and Mufaeus 
ic faSJ to have compofed a poem on dve cure' of 
diieaies : This Mufeus was the father of Eu-* 
molpuS) and it will be found By them, who have 
curiofity to iearch into the records of thefe an- 
tient bards, that the great prerogaHves. of pro- 
phet and poet defcended regularly through cer* 
tain families after^ d^e manner qf the E^ftern and 
Jewi^^cafts. Eumolpus^ who was <^ tlxis fm^ljf 
befides the hymns ao^ verfes he qqa^pc^ed ^ipoa 
Ae myfteries of. Q^es and $ftc«]bw% p^^i^lp^ 
die art ofdiyinadon by.infp^oflcof t^human 
galm ^ an art of Egyptian origin. 
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aqapBgft dje :0pfe f^Mt^ who. flaur^feed feefprc^- 
IS^i tim&.of Hpfl^r iJiHfe compofeia Jong poenii 

The Th§ol<>gy j ^ut %s this coiuld no$ be d^no- 
>W>^ted SA ^pi^ p<>^rQ| ^4 s^ 00 record r^ngains^ 
^ ^y^ ^oappf^Titi^nQf bU id. tbat brau^ cf po-. 
Wy^ it k aj gRf 5^- ^QMfet v/hei^ei' it is not Qwmg: 
t%^^b€ fifti0i^ of the esriy grammajrtan^, who 
l^re indtffteious to cklxaft from the "origb»lity. 
of Homer's ejpd^^ thai Thaanyfis suid fo many 
oKJie/s 9re ^utn^a<^4 under that defQripj:ioa of 
poeta artteced^at to Homer ^ for fiw^ a^qpunt^ 
make Thamyris the eighth epic poet prior to 
Homef, aa authority to which no credit fetfms 
due. 

Marfyas and. Olympus are fuppofed to have 
lived in the time pf the Argonautic expedition, 
but they, as well as Avft^h'ipn^ are ixiore cele-^ 
brated &>r their mUikal taknts «ik1 inventions, 
than for their (kill in poetry: Of Demodccus^ 
Phemius and AJbdus the Centaur, fuppofed to 
i^ve been poets antecedent to Homer, I find no 
particulars. 

The exa£l time, in which i/^^/liVed,^asTe- 
ferrijpg to tlie age of Hpmer, remaijis a. jpiflf -«Qf 
cootfOYcrfy. in . the chronology of th^ .poet^: 
TJiey, wh9 fiiye gxed^t j^ the verfes \% is by 

F 2 fome 


'rajfttire, f^nngt w?fti •Jnventioii '^lid IflbWs with 

devytioh ; the cnthtifilift jn^love or glory ^breate 

-forA "into ill 'TpWitahebdny, ^iffl tKe v6ice of la- 

-fiicniHtioh^ kttuhcd ^by fehfibflity, ftlls natural^ 

*iht6^Humbcft, • - 

♦ • • • 

■ When 1l atir fpcfaBcing bf -the ^Oracular Poct^, 

or Diviners, 'it is riot poffible to pafs over the 

■ Sybiilsj lh^ nibft extraordihary in 'this order of 

' bards ; thefr oracles have been tij^tated by tlie 

IcarnJed in'all ages, and receiv^d'withthe titmbft 

veneration £\i i^pe£t by the <5i^cfks firft,'aiftl 

■ » ■ • 

afterwards by the Rbmdn^ r'fl^thferi writers arid 
■fome of -the firft %nd ^ mbft" Mj^iaihh 'fathers k 
die Chriftian' Church refer to them without ^he- 
sitation, and the faftofflleir eriftence refts updn 
fuch ftrength of tcftrmony, as 'fecnis to amount 
•'*to htfforiciil demonftrationahd iwiiveriarafferit, 
'It appears thatthe*Delphtc"^d^*rythreah SyWfls, 
' who were tfie 'oldeft of the htim'c, lived before 
fhc Troj an war : The verfes of the Eiythreah 
Sybill, foretelling the coming of Chrift, are ferj- 
oufly i-eferred to by*E^febiirt anH St. Atiftinj 
they *af eft irty-dirc'fe fat ^mriber,' and 'now in our 
hands:' ^He, "whi wis 'fllppbfed to have offered 
%e''H!nVvorufnes ioif'oracles to- Tirquihiiis PHf- 
cus at ^Rome, was tile 'Cumfean ;''thc Chaldaean, 
^Perfic ' or ' Hebrew 'Sybill -^rbiihcfiW- of ^ Alexari- 
"dex of 'Macedoh j ' the Hellcfffttht?c''v*ii^-<*beval 
I • i, ' with 
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^4di SoloA ; tbe Sasocoi and others Ikred - ij^^ 
later periods. 

Of die' Capitoline Oraicles Aere is a&iple 
^foom to doubt i fiftcfa a f>oliti£al ei^ioe in tbe 
bands cf the {>riefts and ko a ceetaki d^ee 
'under tiie dire&ion of the Pfttrician oider, ofijbr^ 
^d opportunkie^ for abufe.too te^ip^iiig to b^ 
ii(4lbftpod w; a cotflUtution H^ fubj^ to popular 
C^iBS^^M^on^ ; it is trae ithef ^ere ^^tngly ap^ 
jjlied to^ #Bd i^&^tx brought out bi«t in jM-effiof 
txtgeneksi y^ /thofe exjgenoes and the blind 
"idolatiy of the ^^pec^le encou^a^ext thp j^buieliy 
jte praftic^biliiy lis weD as by.ks. oifipedienc^ 
'There is ^ :paflige lin Cicerp^^ jp|iv{|te^^tt€xi^ 
^wiuch Bdflkes confeffion t(> tbi^-v«r}i[ ;p6i^^f: ^T^ 
^original <oracIe6 .were d^&ti^^hy^^fi^^ -fp^^^x^ 
H¥)di dK Caphid hk^ m whicb ^<y a<^<<re 4^ 
4pofued} the fubftitotes, whidi were cpUe£i^(^i{i 
■Greece .and many <tther parts of the ^worid to rp- 
ig/kce thetn^ wove HatsAy 'burned iyy Stilicho ifi 
•the r^gn of the^ep^rpr ^oriorius*. 

The ^tffiSti which -have coiae doVf n- to^ os un-- 
.der tiie chaEa<$t;er -of &7billjne.Xi)ra6le$,' oiuft ht 
K^auti^afly admittedi ^icfir aiftheattci$y,is dubi- 
-9US in moft pain^^- e^ieki^dy^f^itioos inol^^ny) 
iittt fome paflaps^ ba^e by graat andfojckies been 
• Izfpnfidejred as g^rri^ine-i TJie^^eatcxitj-c Beatlgr, 
jftKakiflg of l^efli fi^WaUy. inAW& <yflSJrtati^ 
• . F 4 on 
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]Frantic : Tbefe dracles declare the ddblation of 
-empires, and the various convuliions of nature 
by earthquakes, inttiidations and volcanoes: 
fome revohitions are difl^infUy pointed out, 
iother things are ffaadovOred diftandy and in bb- 
fturity ; 'but vvluEt is moft cxtraordinaiiy upM 
the whole k, thatt certain eirents in ^mes, thi^ 
.muft have been pdfterior to >tbe«:0mpalilion of 
thefe veries, even admitting them to %e furious, 
feem to futfil tbefe predictions in a very 'fingular 
inanner. The following f)2ffiige, relative to ite 
cbnflagrsltton, refiiispedtion aftd ivnovatbn of aB 
things is Tdedfifd 'from 4he feiuth b«ok of ora^ 
des, which Mr, W^iifton^jttdges ^to be genuine ^ 
I givfe the tranflationSn histtrords, vit. If yvu 
nvill not ie ^Juaded by me^ O men if mi evH 
heart 1 but hue unrigbteoufiiefs and receive theft 
advices with ^ fer&gffe^ mind^ a fire Jhall a/me into 
It be worlds arid rfhe/e ^fi^s Jball appear in vV, ^fmerds 
\and tbf found of a ^rumpet^ when the fun rifely Mud 
ioll the world fhall hear a bellowing and vehement 
motffy and'tbe e4fih fhall bum-:^ ^and afker ibe fire 
-hath de/hoyed-alllmindmd^ ^mdaU cities and drivers 
tmdfeas Jkalliefiet and aj/hes^ and God ^11 etttin^ 
fwft) this imtnenfefire^ lUhuh he^had kindled^ outxf 
ihofe hones and^^hMGodfimll agMtrnform-en^nyemd 
•v.'km he 'hifth made $him as they were- hffihnOf then 
/hffH the judgment be ^; tn^j^bieh 'Gvd-fiaUTi&jufHy^ 

judging 
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judging the world again j and thofe meny who have 
lived wickedly y ihe'^anhJhaU sover them \ but they 
who are righteous JhdU live again on the earthy 
God giving the pious fpirit and life andfifffScimt 

^rovijions ; and then all men Jhdll fee themfehes. 
/^ floppy is that man ! who JbaU be in being at 
that thne* 
In conclttfion I think it a fi^ir remark to be 

-iiUKfe ^itpoh thefe famous Sybilline verfes, that 
tiic evidence there is of interpolations in feveral 
pai'ts of them makes ftrongly for the prefump- 

, tion, that there did re^ exift certain antient 
and genuine verfes, uttered by true or pretended 
propheteiTes, called SybiUs, whereupon thefe fe- 
Tend forgeries were grounded : The afient of 

.^.learned, both Htodien and Chriftian, cor* 
robofates this opinion; but whether the copy 
now in our hand does or does not contain any 
genuine lines of thefe Sybills, is a queftion I 
will not now take on myfelf to diicufs \ all that 
iseed be faid;on this point at prefent is, that theref 
are fome pal&ges, whofe antiquity is eftablifhed 
by the referehced and quotations of the old Hea* 
then writers, and againft ^hich no objedions 
can be draDm from .th^4ne^j|al <iiara£ters a^d 
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N' XXXVII. 

THE firft effiriidns of poctrjr having \^ccn 
addrefTed to prayer and worfhip, to tt^e 
jnyftcries and genealogies of the deities, to reli-. 
eious rites, facrifices and initiations, and to the 
awful promulgation of oracles by cnthufiaftic 
Syb>Hs, cha«inting forth to the aftonifhed maid- 
tude their tremendous denunciations, the time 
was now in approach, when that portion of di- 
vine infpiration, which feems to be the n\oving 
fpring of poetry, Ihould br^uich into a new de^ 
partment. 

When the human genius was more matured 
and better Qualified by judgment and experience, 
and the thoughts, inftead of being fatimed along 
ty the furious impulfe of a heated fancy^ began 
to take into fober contemplation the worldly 
^ions of men, and the revolutions and changes 
of human events, operating upon focicty, the 
poet began to prepare himfelf by forethought 
and arrangement erf* ideas for the future putpQfts 
of compofkion : It became his fifft buHnefs to 
contrive a plan and ground^work for the {true- 
ture of his poem ; he faw that it -mtift liaveuniw 
formity, fimplicity and order, a beginning, a 
middle and an end^ that the main obje£l muft 

be 
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be interefting and important, that die incidents 
and acceflary parts muft hinge upon that objedt, 
and not wander from the central idea, on whicli 
the whole ought to reft ; that a fubje£l corre- 
iponding thereto, when elevated by language, 
faperior to the phrafe and-dialogue of the vulgar. 
Would conftitute a work more orderly and bet- 
ter conftru(9:ed, than what arofe from the fudden 
and abrupt efFufions of unpremeditated verle* 

In dkis manner Homer j the great poet of anti- 
quity, and die father and founder, as I muffi 
think, of epic pocfry, revolving in Ks capaciou^ 
mind the magnificent events of the Grecian a{« 
ibciation for the deftru£Hon of Troy, then frefh. 
in the tradition, if not in the memories of hii 
contemporaries, planned the great deiign of his 
immortal Iliad* Wi,th this plan arranged and 
fetded in his thoughts beforehand, he began to 
give a loofe to the force and powers of his ifna-^ 
gination in ftrains and tfaapl^dies, which by fre- 
quent recitation fixed upon his memory, and, 
as he warmed with the advancing compofition, 
he fallied forth in ilearch of hearers, chauntfng 
his verfes in the afiemblies and cides, that re- 
ceived him i his fancy working out thofe won- 
derful examples of the fublime, as he took hsft 
folitary^ migrations from place to place: When 
he made tus paflages by fca, and committed 

himfelf' 
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himfelf to the terrors of the oceaa^ t^p gi^afi^e^k- 
fcexies in nature cacoe under bi^ vi^v^, ^, hi&. 
pls^ftic £mcy, feizing every o\q^ tba,t aoQorded 
tf> it& purpofeS) rNd;te4 aad compound^j^ i^ intic^ 
the mafs ^ matter of t]^ work, on whi^h his 
iMrain was labouring^: Thus with nati;^ in his 
^yo^ infpirattoo at his heart and contepiplsitioQ^ 
^v^ ajftive^ C^iiired by iblitude' agsuni^ &ii^n?i 
interruption^ and undifturbed by W9t)4kj €ai:e% 
and concerns from within, die wan^rii9i£« b%rd 
perfornpied what tioae^ has never ^in^Jj^d ^4 
what to.a,ll poilerity wiU reixittn th^.ii^^ii^of 
perfe£ldon«-^i/«;Mr mtm in magnis fiifkU^itiie,^ in, 

pr^^y jucundus ^tg9(aWx ^'^ ^^^^ tU^i hxevitaM 
mirabilis ; nee ^ic4' mdo fid qr^^nfii vjrtut^ 
^mineniijfmus^ (^ini, lik x.) <^ Hjiii. f^ om 
[^ ever excelled in fublimity oii great to^i^s, in 
U. propriety on fmal^ pne»} whether difufed oiT 
^^. comprefledy gay or grave, whether for his 
*^ abundance or his brevity, he is equally to be 
*^ admired, nor is- he fupereminent for poetical 
^^ talents only but fo^ oratorical alfo." 
, The]?e is nt) dovibt but Homer compofed othef 
Pio§ms befides his Iliad a^rid OdjriTey ; Ariftotl^ 
ip; kis Poetic^ ^i(JedVy afcribes The M^gttes 
ito Homer* bi»t as tiQ the Ilias Minor and the 
jCygii^s,. tl\<;>ugh it is evident thefe poetns w^fi 
- - in 
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it^his handS), yjet he &ems ignorant of their au-* 
thor i the pafiage I allude to will be found in thcr 
twenty^third chafer o^ his Poetics ; he is com- 
paring thefe twa poems with the Iliad and Odyf* 
iiby^ as furi^iihing^je^ for the draoia^ and ob^ 
ferves that the ftage coidd not proper! jr. draw 
^)Ovc: oi»^ or a^mpft tw^ plots for tr^gedjc %oitx 
^e Uiadfand Odyfley refpectiydy, wherea&many: 
migijft ba takien fron;i th$| Cypriacs, aac( hip enii-^. 
iperates t6^ die amou^ of ten^ which might he, 
found, in t^e I)ia^ Minor : It is evident by the 
context^, ^t he dpes not thin^ either of thefe> 
poems were composed by Homjcr^ and xso le& 
evident thafs he does, xiot know to whom they: 
ar^e tp be afcribed f their high antiqiuty therefore 
k the only pointy which this celel^ted critic 
has put out of doul>tr 

The Bias Minor appears to have been x 
poem^ which: include^ the tak^ of Tr^ andl 
the return pf die. Greeks : The incidents of ther 
j£;i^id) as far as they refer tp the Trcgaa Itery, 
feem to havjeVeen t^en from this poein> and in 
particular the epifode of Sinorv whiph iS/aosongflr 
the dramatic fubjedls mentioned by Ariftotle : 
The controvsrfy between Ajaat and Ulyfles for 
the armour of Achillea was copied by^ Ovid froni 
the fame poem. If this work is not to be givei)^ 
to Hraier^. we oiuft beU^v<itt was.wri^^Or Gnc^ 

4 the 
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the Iliad, from the evidence of its tide ; biit if 
the author^s name was loft in Ariftode's tiiiie^ 
his antiquity is probably litde fliort. of Ho-* 
irier*^ : Sdme fcholiafts have giVeri this poem ta' 
Lefches, but wh^it Lefches lived and of what 
country he waS I find no ^ccottnt^ 

The Cypriacs are fuppofed to contain ih€ 
love-adventuVes of the Trojan ladies during thcJ 
liege, and probably was a poem of fi£Hon. He- 
rodotus has an obfeiVation in his fecond book 
upon a paflage in this poem^ in which Paris is 
faid to have brought Heleh from Sparta to Troy 
ih the fpace of three dTeySy whereas Hdrfier fajrs 
tliey were long driven abdut oh their voyage 
from place to place ; from this want of corre-« 
4>ondence in a fadk of iuch confequence, Heto- 
dotus concludes upon fair grounds of criticiftni 
that Homer was not author of the Cypriacs, 
though • Pindar afcribesit to him: Some give 
file Cypriacs to Hegefias of Salamis, others to 
Etafinus a poet of Cyprus, and by fbm6 Homer 
is faid to have given this poem, written by him- 
felf, by way of portion to his daughter married 
io Stafihiis ; this daughter of Homer was Called 
Arfephone, and his fons Theriphon and Theo- 
iaus : Na&vius tranflated the Cypriacs into Latin 
•verfe : Many more poems are afcribed to Ho- 
mer, whteh would be tedious to particularize^ 
' - they 
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they are enumerated by Suidas, wh9ni the reader, 
if his curiofily fp incliiies him,, may readily con- 
fult. 

As to any other information perfonally re- 
fpeding this great poet, it has been given to the 
world fo ably by the late Mr. Wood in his eflay 
on the original geni^i and writings of. Horner^ that 
I can add nothing i on the occafion^ except the 
humble recojmnendation of my judgment in its 
fiivour. The internal evidence which this eflayift 
adduces to fix the birth-place and early refidencc 
of his poet ia Ionia, is bodi learnedly coUefted 
and (atisfaftorily applied : He o^feryes that Ho- 
^;ier ip his general manner of defcribing the 
geogr|i{Ay of countries, fpeaks- of ^ them as mor^ 
or lefs dift^t in;prQportion to ^ir biearing frpm 
Ionia; he defcribes Zephyru^.as a rude and 
boifterou^ iivind, bloMring - frpm, Thrace ; this 
circumAanccf had been. urged ag^i:ift Homer as 
a proof of.his,ecror,in geography^ apd the foft 
and gentle quality, ofj Zephyjus^^fo .often cele- 
brated by. poets^in. all times,.is jjuoted in aid 
of the charge; J but the fagacity ai?d local know- 
ledge of Mr* Wood divert the accu&tion, and 
turn it into an ar^gument for afcertaining the fpot 
of Homer'?v iKitiy\ty and relidence, by reminding 
us, that when* the poet- def9ribes the wind blow- 
ii;ig: fromu^thc Thracian mo¥;)it?iins upon. the 

Vol. tl. G iEgean 
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JEgtsLti lea, it muft of courfe be a Weft wmJ 
in relpcA to Ionia, from 'vi^icb circtmiftance he 
draws his confequence that Homer was an loni^ 
aii. This argumeitt muft furely be &tis&Aory as 
to the j^acc, m which the pocm^ Was ^ttcn ; and 
when we have located Homef in Ionia, wfeilft 
he was employed m writing his poemy we have 
one point of doubt at leaft cleared op in his hif- 
tory to our convi£Ko9i, and his accuracy in one 
branch of knowtedge vindicated Trooi the cavils 
of critics. 

Havirtg cftabRflied this ^nt, viz. that Homer 
was anr Afiatie Greek, inhabiting the Jea coaft, 
or an ifland on tiie cdaft of Tdnist, and having 
vindicated hfs 3tccufacy in geographical know* 
ledge, the ingembits audior of the cflay proceed* 
to fliew^ by way of corollary from hi^ propbfitioh 
thus demofnffratfid, that Homer muft have been 
a great* traveller ; that geographic^ knowledge 
was in thofe days ho odien/HiCb t<> be acquhed ; 
that he appfeirs to have been Aoriiighly c«n- 
verfint iri' the arts of btiilcBiig and navigating 
fhlps, as then underftood and pra£lifed ; and that 
his map of Greece, which bodl Strttbo, Apol- 
lodorus the Athenian, Mertogen'es and Demetri- 
fis of Scepfis illuftrated in fo diflfoffve a man-i 
ner, puts it out of doubt, that he muft have 
vifited the feveral countries and fiirvcyed them 
5 with 
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it i^) tK^ lb ^THt ^^^ tbfe i^lherity ^ ikfim's 
bR^n^ eha^ Ibfat ft i^ki 2 kW ii^ foffi^ &»s 
liSkt Ae j^ftftoMd learn it bj^lie&'t ^ O^ S^- 
!6ii a^idM td it for dM4ifiHfl|; tift; AgSt iS( 

t^e M^^aiPdJffiab; ifftd thM terFkdrMI p!f^0fy 
and domim6h wei^^ ih feV^^ u^^fji^s dStfS^ 
bjr k-de^HA^ td mt Homelric tiiart:- AMAitt 
hnAthc6 6F H6mer^d fr^V^s he h&trm fibfil 6% 
ti^^ M^siiSim of Jiartlo/ikl cMfaOe^y Whltil 

K^pmS tht6tf^'ul Wiffi rucft ebhfiMC^^ ^ 
iA9ftd'itf(6l4iri3^t6iKttd{ t£» ^e «MM> fii^ ae- 
^U?6a Aj» 1ciW»V6^kdge dF msekm fr&h iiyf 
m^Watce i)<it hrs om obferV^Ws. 

H IS hJk»% fliin ^rbbaMe H<ftfa» dkf hot com- 
imt iis i)e^nt^ to vifUmg j ft ft intt6 cWijeatife 
vBSrtttei^ that iiivWitkm i;jras iatiafly Fi^ exiiffience 
i^ m tune he lived ; tht^i« i^ n<A9tthg in liis 
^rbrks that &tours tfiis cdrgcfiHre^ ahd in- fech 
a tafe file^ice is fekiftithing more than negative : 
TSc reteAtiort of fach compbfitiohs is certaMy 
a6 aitonSffifng eiFort '^ the himiaSfk jheiftofy, fcift 
i&^itoes are not wanting of i^'e like nature in 
eiiij arid unciviEied ffafe'i^, and tH^ ftdnidry tii 
capable of being expanded By iiabit and ^iftreife' 

G 2 to 
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to zn extraordinary and almoft unlimited com- 
pais* Unwritten compoiitions were always in 
verfe ; and metre was certainly ufed in aid of 
memory. It muft not however be taken for a 
confequence, that writing firft^came into u(c 
when Pherecydes and Cadmus firftcompofed in 
profe, as fome have imagined ; for it undoubtedly 
-obtsuned before dieir time, and was probably 
bright into Greece from Phcenicia; 

The engraving of the laws of Draco is fup- 
pofed to have been the firft application of diat 
art; but it was a work of labour, and required 
the tool of the artiffl^ rather than the hand of the 
pennrnn. Thales and Pythagoras left us no 
writings behind them, though they fpread their 
learning over Greece and from their fchools 
peopled it, with philofophers. The unwritten 
drama was. long in exiftence before any compo- 
fitions of that fort were committed to writings 
Solon's laws were engraved in wood or ftone, 
and there appears to have.bf^en but one tabb of 
them. Of Lycurgus's regulations there was no 
written record ; the mind of the judge was the 
depofitary of the law. Draco publifhed his laws 
in Olymp.. xxxix; Pififtratus died in Olymp. 
Ixiii : A century had nearly pafled between the 
publicatlpn of thefe laws and the firft inftitution 
of a public library at Athens; great advances 

no 
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no doubt were made within that period in the 
art of writing ; neverthelefs it was by no means 
an operation of facility in Pififtratus's time, and 
his compilation of Homer's Iliad and Odyfley 
was a work of vaft labour and of royal expence : 
The book remsuned at Athens as a princely mo- 
nument of his munificence and love of letters ; 
his library was reforted to by all men of fcience 
in Greece, but copies of the work were not 
circulated till the time of the Ptolemies ; even 
Alexander of Macedon, when he had poileiled 
himielf of a compleat copy of his favorite poet^ 
locked it up in the rich cheft, of which he had 
defpoiled King Darius, as the moft worthy cafe^ 
in which he could incloie fo ineftimable a trea- 
fure : When a copy of Homer was confidered 
by a prince as a poileffion fb rare, it cannot be 
fuppofed his written works were in many hands : 
As for the detached rhapfbdies, which Lycurgus 
In more early times brought with him out of 
Afia, they mu& have been exceeding imperfedl, 
though it is to be prefumcd they were in wri- 
ting. 
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FS^OM the fcarcity qf tr^qrlbers in the 
tiqije of Pillftiatoy mx^ tEe difflcultks of 
qolle^jag suid compiling poems, which cxift^ 
onl}C in the memorii^s of the rhaplpdi^s^ yrq ^«; 
led to confickr the ini^itution of the Athcni^i) 
^ihraryy z% a tnoft nol^lp and important work i 
^ the &ipp time, vhen we refied how manj 
compositions of the earlieft poets dt penc}ed oa 
^ fi^elijly o( q^mpi^ we ceaib to i»oi|0er diat 
we I)aye fq^ fnffiy mq^ lecqrds of naipes than of 
-woiJ(^s» Many po^t^ a^e ejqvunerated antecedent 
!9 %. ^HIP of Homer; %i« of tl^efe have beeii 
alf e^y m^r^tioned, and very few indeed of tfaei^ 
fr^ix^^s af^ i>ow in exifimce. 

Cot4^<Slurei and ene^ fj^on^ have be^ wvi- 
^fly fe( tq m^k by grammarkuis and otheisi 
^thln ^e Chcifti^ aava. tpt fqu^ a char^. of 
p]a|^%i^ifm. ^gainft; Homer, 2$^ to dilute hm 
title to originality. Wc are told that Corin^^- 
who was a fcholar of Palamedes, inventor of the 
Doric letters, compofed a poem called the Iliad, 
whilft Troy was (landing, in which he celebrates 
the war 'of Dardanus againfl: the Paphlagonians, 
and that Homer formed himfelf upon his model, 

clofely 
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clofely copying him: It is ailerted by odiers, 
ihdt he availed himfelf of the poems of Di£lys 
the Cretan, who was of the family of Idprneneus, 
and lived in the time of the Trojan war : But 
thefe £ihle8 are fiill lefs probable than the ftory 
of his conteft with Heftod, and of the prize being 
decreed againft turn; OrpheuSp Mulaeus, £u« 
molpus and Thamyris, all of Thrace ; Mariyas^ 
OiympuS) and Midas, all of the Ionian fide of 
|he Meander, were poets antecedent to Homer % 
{o were Amphion, Demodocus, Philstamoni 
Phemitis, Arifbeus author of the Arimafjpia, lia* 
tides, I>r)anon, Afbdus die Centaur, Eumickrs 
the Cyprian, Horus of Samos, Profiiautis of 
A^ens, and the celebrated SybilL 

The five poets, who are generally fliled the 
iDafters of epic poeiry, are Homer, Antimachus 
^e Cdophonian, Panyafis <^ Hallcamaffiis, Pi«* 
j&nder of Camiriis, and Hefiod of Ctmue : And 
«U thefe were natives of the Afiatic coaA. 

Before I ceafe fpeaking of Homer^ I cannot 
cxcttie myfelf from ikying femeditag on the fub- 
jed of Mr. Pope's tranftation, which will for 
ever remain a monument of his exceHence in 
the art of verfilicatim : It was an arduous un* 
i^rtaking, and the tranflator entered upon it 
mth a candid confeiSon that ht W3S-^tttterly in^^ 
C0f^bU of d»ing jufiici U Homer : he alfe fay8*-« 
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That if Mr. Dryden had tranjlated the whcU 
work^ he would no more have attempted Homer 
after hint than Virgil^ his verfion of whom (noit" 
withjtanding fome human errors) is the moji noble 
andfpirited tranjlation he knows in any language. 
This is a declaration, that refleds as much ho- 
nour on Mr. Pope, as it does on Mr. Dryden ; 
great as Jiis difficulties were, he has neverthelels 
executed the work in fuch a manner as to leave 
ftronger reafons why no man ilhould attempt a 
like tranllation of Homer after him, than there 
were why he fhould not have undertaken it after 
Mr. Dryden. One thing above all furprizes me 
in his execution of it, which is The Catalogue of 
the Jhips ; a difficulty that I fhould elfe have 
thought infurmountable in rhime \ this however 
he has accon^plifhed in the fmocrthcft metre, and 
a very curious poem it Is : No further attempt 
therefore remained to be made upon Homer, but 
of a tranflation in blank verfe or in literal profe; 
a contemporary of eminence in the republic of 
letters has lately given a profe tranflation of the 
Iliad, though Mr. Pope had declared in his pre* 
face that no literal tranflation can be juji to an 
excellent original in a fuperior language. ^-^It is 
eafy to fee what Mr« Pope aims to obtain by 
this pofition, and we muft interpret the expref- 
fion of the word juJi to mean that no fuch literal 

tranflation 
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tranflation can be equal to the ipirit, though it 
fliall be juft to the fenfe of its original : He 
knew full well, that no tranflation m rhime 
could be literal, and he was therefore xnterefted 
to premife that no literal tranflation could be 
jufi \ whether he has hereby vindicated his own 
deviations from the fenfe of his author and thofe 
pleonafms, which the ihackles of rhime have to 
a certain degree driven him into, and probably 
would have driven any other man much more,, 
mufl: be left with the claflical reader to judge for 
himfelf ; fbme of this defcription, and in particu- 
lar a learned Lefturer in Rhetoric, who has 
lately fevoured the public vnth a colleSion of 
eflays, pronounce of Mr. Pope's poem that it is 
no tranflation of Homer : The fame author points 
out the advantages of Miltonic verfe ; and it 
muft be confefled that Miltonic verfe feems to 
be that happy medium in metre, which ftands 
the beft chance oT giving the compreflfed fenfe 
of Homer without debafing its /pint : it is a ftem 
criticifm to fay that Mr. Pope's is no tranflation 
of Homer j his "warmeft admirers will admit that 
It is not a clofe one, and probably they will not 
difpute but that it might be as juji^ if it had a 
clofer refemblance to its original, ilotwithftand- 
ing what he fays in the paflage I have quoted 
from his preface* It is agreed therefore that 
9 an 
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an opening k .ftill kft between liter^ profc and 
fettered xhym^ > I flxould conceive it might be 4 
pUaiant exercifb fctr men of talents to try a few 
fpecimens from fuch paflages in the Iliad, as 
they might like beft> and thefe perhaps might 
engage fome one o^ more to proceed with the 
work, publiihing a book at a time (as it were 
experimentally) by which means they might 
aysul thera&lves of the. criticifins of their candid 
ju4ges, and. make their final compilation moro 
carrel : If this was ably executed, a very 
fplcindid work niight in time be compleated to 
the honour of our nation and language, embel* 
iiflied widi engravix^s of defig^s by our emi« 
nent mailers &om &it& fccnes in each rhapfody, 
accordix^ to the judgment of the ;p'tift. 

Small engines may (tt great machines in mo* 
tion, as w«ak advocates ibmetimes open ftrong 
caufesi in that hope, and with no other pre-r 
fumption M^tii^ycxj I fhaU conclude this paper 
"Witii 4 fewlinfs tianflated f^m d^ wtfet of 
the Iliad, which the reader, whofe patience has 
hitherto kejpt cotfifs^if with n^ may or may 
mot peruiie as he thinks fit. 
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S 1 M G« Goddefs Mufe, thf "m^th 9^ Pdeut' ibn, 
Dtftru^ive.iburM of all ^e numerotii ilU 
Tha( vex'd the font of Qret<e« 9nd Cmcpl^ htr boll 
Of va^asint heroes Co uotioMly 4eath j 
Bvt their unl»iMrie4 bodies left to feaft 
The doge of Tr<^ and carrion hicde of prey j 
So Jove decreed (and let Jove's will be done 1) 
In that ill hour, when $rA qont«n|ion fiwaog 
^Twixt Aganieinqon> of the armies chief. 
And goddeA-bom Achilles. $ax, whatpower 
*Mopgft h«avVs high fyaod iinr^d &e fatal Arife?^ 
Son of Latojaa by afaftif hty Jovdfi* 
Hfi, for the Kiog^a ofiioce* with mortal plague 
Smott the contagious €amp» vengeance divine 
For the infulted honour of his prieft. 
Sage Chryfes j to the fiiition*d fleet of GneoOy 
With coftly ranfom oiTring to redeem 
His captive daughter, came the holy feer} 
The laurel garland* eufign of his God, 
And golden (ceptre in his hand he bore } 
And thus to all, but chief the kingly fons 
Of Atreus, fuppKant he addiefsM his fult, 

** Kings, and ye welUappointed wairiors all! 
** So may the Gods, who on Olympus^ heighdi 
** Hold their celeftial maniions, aid your arma 
** To level yon proud towtrs* and to your homea 
** Re(k>re you, as to am you ihall reftere 
** My captive daughter, and her ranfom take, 
** In awful reverence of the God I ftrve/* 

He ceased} th^ aficnybled warriors all affent. 
All but Anklet* he, the general voice 
Oppofing, with determined pride reje^a 
Tkp proSer^d ranfom a»d iafiiltt the fiiit* 

«« Let 
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• *« Let mc not find thee, Pricft !— 'if thou prefum^ft 
*< Or here to loiter^ or henceforth to come» 
^ *Tis not that fceptre» no, nor laurel crown 
** Shall be thy fafeguard : Hence ! 1*11 not reftore 
<< The captive thou demand''^ j doomed for her life 
'< In'diftant Argos, where I reign, to ply 
** The houfewife^s loom and fpread my nightly couch ^ 
<« Fly, whilft thy flight can fiive thee, and begone !" 

No more ; obedient to the (lem decree^ 
The aged fuitor tum9 his trembling fteps f 

^ To the furf. beaten (hcH-e j there calls bis God^ 
And in the bitternefs^ of anguiih prays. 

**'. Hear me^ thou God, who draw^ft the (ilver bow ; 
** , Hear thou, wfaom Chryfa worfliips ; hear, thou king 
<< Of Tenedos, of Cilia j Smintheus, hear ! 
*' Aod, if thy prieft hath ever deekM thy fhrine 
** Or on thy flaming altars ofFerM up 
^* Grateful oblations, fend thine arrows forth ; 
*' Strike, ftrike thefe tyrants and avenge my tears T^ 

Thus Chryfes prayM, nor waii the prayer unheaid | 
. <}^ick at kis call the vengeful God uprear'd 
His towering ftature on Olympus* top } 
Behind him hung his bow ; onward he ftrode 
Terrific, black as nigbt, and as he (hook 
His qutverM arrows, the aflPrighted air 
£cho*d the dreadful knell : No wfrom aloft 
Wide o*er the fubjeA fleet he glanc'd his eye. 
And from his filver bow with founding ftring 
LaunchM th* unerring fliaft : On mules and dogs 
The mtfisle death alighted ; next to man 
Spread the contagion dire 5 then thro* the camp 
Frequent and fad gleam*d the funereal fires. 
Nine m ournfnl days they gleam*d j haply the tendi 

With 
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, With be^lur omens fofe; Achilles now •*« 

ConvenM the Grecian chiefs^ thereto anfpir^d 
By Jove's fair confort, for the Goddefs mourA*d 
Thederoiatingroifchief: At the call 
Ofgreat Achilles none delayed to come. 
And in full council thus the heto Ipake. '• " 

** If quick retreat from this Contagious fliore 
** Might fave a remnant of our war- worn hoft, 
«* My voice, Atrides* wou'd advife retreat} ^ 

** But not for me fuch counfels : Call your Jeers, 
** Prophets and prieftsy interpreters of dreams, 
** For Jove holds commerce with niankind in fleep, 
*' And let that holy convocation fay 
" Why falls ApoUo^k vengeance, on our heads s 
^ And if ablations can avail, for peace 
** And intennlilion from this wafiing plague, 
** Let vi6lims bleed by hecatombs, and glut 
^< His altars, fo his anger be appeasM/* 
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liTES10I>*s heroic holds a middle place be-i 
tween the Orphean and Homeric fliie ; his 
Genealogy of the Deities relembling the former^ 
and his Shield of Hercules at due diftance. fol-- 
lowing the latter : His famous poem in praife 
of illuftrlous women is loft; from the words 

*H orii. 
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*H Ofu, wiA wlfich it opdie4, it dUftfe Jh lime 
to be generally khoWn fey die name of the Eoicsy 
or 7%e Great Eotcs^ and &is title by mifinter- 
pretation has been conftmed to refer to the pro* 
per name of femft favorite miftref% whoiH he 
cho(e to rnsike the heroine of his poem ; At poet 
being born at ACctJcy a fmsSl village in the heigh* 
bourhood of Mount Helicon^ koa was luppofed 
to have hcen a beautiful damfel of Afcra, whom 
he was in love with : This poem feems to have 
been confidered as die beft work of thfe author, 
at leaft it iras dnt which broc^t bhn moft in 
favour with M^ contemporaries, and gained &im 
(bme admirers, vrho even preferred him to Ho- 
mer ; we cannot wonder if that fex at lealt who 

ft <r 

were the objeSs of his panegyric, were the 
warmeft in his praife* I fuipeA that Homer did 
not pay much court to the ladies . in his Mar- 
gites, and as for the Cypriacs they were profef'* 
fedly written to expofe the gallantries of the fair 
fex ; the chara<aer of Peiwlope however in the 
Odyfley is a ftandard of conjugal fidelity, and 
H^ien, though a frail herbifle lit die liia^ is 
p^intdd i^ith fuch delicate toucfabS sts to recom- 
Hfifefid her in the moft interefling hrfeiher to our 
pity arid forgivehefi. 

Hefiod'd addrefi carried every tMhg^*bfefbre it, 
and die choice of his fubjefts Ihews iAfat popu^-' 

larity 
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larity wad his ftudy, for rm mimnt widi eti* 
pLgittg the Is^kx iti hk fiiVDuf hy the igilSAA^ 
try 6f Thi Gri4it S$ies^ he ftit«it«dlite blrdtfd of 
hiS time) <>r at leaft ther defcefidafiti^of fheroes, bj^ 
ft poem^ which he inti^led Tj^if M^if Gimdhgf t 
As t^ne W^ ^ jpiftAlfed>im»|3Mif ^f beMdftil 
ftnd illuMous w^m^, the btkep WSdS writttn in 
the praife 6f forav^ and diftihgtiidi^d imsi: If Ah 
heroic catalogue^ CQi^^vk^A dnjf tHe ^tt^ wtA 
noble of his own ft«, fe$ ti/kef^Mt^df^s wert 
addrefied td «!iie commiituty at ^Aff^ aAd con-> 
veyed InlhaiaSM % tfie liiJ^hjaKlMiil and la-* 
iKntrer^ nor wa^ this aH^ fer g^al authorities 
have given te ftefiod tfefe ikblci commoid]^ 
iTcribed to JEft^ Sli^ ts'fir;pp(^ <»iiy to hav^ 
m^de foiiie addi«Miis Ifo ^^offr tijle&on $ if 
this were To, \h hare aatWher ttr^ng reafbn for 
his popu&i%^-^/^/^^ ifcS'Qmntiiian weH 
obferres, tfr* «3t^ vd/ fhh^.mnddfa U win 
the hearh if'iht tf^t^drani uiiMf^elti wh^ dOi^t 

tvith whm thej 'SSXi^ ih.^\\i IhWB FMoA ft»flW 
to hare ini^n to id '«nks, cftgf^cs Wd 'ifei. 
l&rfptibhs 6r p^e^ to i^kh ttM ^r, W th^ 
learhed aT}^ unfeltoed, M i&dif> 'ft^lK^ Unid feVtA 
to Ae ifcitfe^ BttMfdVfes. ^^^ 

Can Hk K^ fi^f|)fited «6h il thi^sH«Hc ml 
plcafirig-^atfairf'^Viras th^ idei «?^hfe'«W^- ftftH 

gained 
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gained. the pri^e. even though Homer was bis 
compe|:itor ? His contemporaries gave judgment 
m his favour, but pdfterity r^okes the decree : 
Quintilian, ' who probably had all his works be* 
fore him, pronounces of Kefioiy'^Tbat b^ rarely 
pars ; that gnat part of his works are npthing elfe 
hut catalogues and firings of nameSj intermixed 
however with t^eful precepts gracefully delivered 
and appojitely a4dxeffed% in fine^ that his merit 
eonftfts in thf^ middle Jlile of writings — ^Talents of 
this fort prdbaVly recommended him to the un« 
revived applaufe of all, whom /uperioritj of ge- 
nius in another ^6b. with tnyyf and provokes 
to de(xa^0J9. .Many fuch, b|sfi4es the gram- 
marian^ Dai^idas^jWiere ^upd tQ^perfecute the 
name, of Homes:; with maleycrf^nce, whil0: he 
rofe. fuperior to their attacks :; .The. rhapfodtfts^ 
whofe vocation it was in .public. ..and private to 
entertain theconjp^y with fheir recitations, were 
fa conftantly ei(n{)loyed in fepeating Homer's 
poems preferably t^ all qt)iers9^.^at in time they 
were univtaitjijy: caljed Honiej|fts j JOemetrius 
Phalereus at kngth introduc^d^^them into t^si^ 
theatres ^irid iipi^de; them chaunt.tKe poems of 
his favorite su^tbor on^ ^e ftag^: The poet Si« 
monides, celebrated for Iiis i^mory, repeated 
long pajlages of Homer, fittiiy^ in the public 
theatre on a feat ereded for binx on the ftage 

^ for 
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for that purpofe j Caflander, king of Macedonia, 
had the whole Iliad and Odyffey by heart, and 
was continually repeating, npt in company only, 
but in his private hours to himfelf : Stefichorus 
alfo, the fublimeft of all poets next to Homer and 
his greateft imitator, was remarkably fond of 
chaunting forth paflages in the Iliad and Odyfley ; 
it is related alfo that he ufed frequently to repeat 
verfes of Hefiod, Archilochus, Mimnermus, and 
Phocylides the Mikifian, who is the fuppofed 
author of the poem intitled Pardnefis^ yet extant. 
We are obliged to the grammarians for many 
fcraps or fragments from the wrecks of authors, 
but in the cafe of Hefiod's Eoics meet with one 
renmant only prtferved by Paufanias, and this 
relates to Iphigenia, who^ by Hefiod's account, 
was by the favour of Diana reprieved from ex- 
tin£Hon and immortalized in the perfon of the 
goddefs Hecate. 

As for the bards of the Orphean family, it is 
difficult to adjuft their chronologies and defcents ^ 
I have already enumerated five poets of the name 
of Orpheus, and iaid in general terms, that there 
were feveral of the name of Mufeus ; they may 
be thus defcribed; viz. firft, Mufaeus, fon of 
Antiphemus and difciple of Orpheus, ftiled an 
epic poet J he wrote a long poem of four thou- 
fand verfes containing precepts, addr^efled to his 

VoL.li; H fon 
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fon Eumolpud, and thence intitled The Eumol* 
piad'y he wrote a hymn to Ceres^ a poem on the 
cure of difeafes, and publilhed certain prophetic 
verfes, though his title to thefe has been brought 
into difpute by the artifices rf one Onomacritus, 
a plagiarift and pretended diviner in the time of 
Hipparchus, who put off thefe verfes of Mufeus 
as his own. The fecond Muikcis was grandioA 
of the firft and fon of Eumolpus ; various poem^ 
are given to this Mufaeu^ particularly The 
Theogony, The Sphere, the Myfteries of Initi- 
ation and Luftration, The Tkans, &c. The 
third Mufxus a Theban was foh of Thamyrii 
and grandfon of Phikmmonjhellouriflied about 
the time of the Trojan war : His fatiier Thamy- 
ris is recorded by Homer. 

** And Dorion famM for Thamyris' difgrace, 
'< Superior once of all the tuneful race, 
•• Till vain of mortals* empty praife be ftrove 
« To match the feed of cloud-cortipelKng Jove j 
<< Too daring bard ! whofe unfuccefsful pfkle 
** Th* immortal Mufes in their art defy'^d j 
** Th' avenging Mufes of the light of day 
** DeprivM his eyes, and fnatchM his voice away } 
** No more his beav'nly voice was heard to fmg, 
** His hand no more awakM the tilver ftrihg.** 

(POF£, 11. ».) 

Such was the fate of blind Thamyris, but he 
has double fecurity for immortality, having % 

5 place 
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place not only in the Iliad of Homer, but alfo 
in the Paradife Loft of Milton: 

■ Thee, Sion,andthe flow'ry brooks beneath, 

• That wafli thy hallow'd feet, and warbling flow, 
' Nightly I vifit ; nor fometimes forget 

* Thofe other two equalled with me in fate» 
' So were I equalled with them in renown. 

Blind Thamyris and blind Maeonides/^ 

(Book 3d.) 

Thus, although the works of this &mous bard 
have totally periflied, and his heavenly voice is no 
more heard to Jing, yet it has been his lingular 
good fortune to be celebrated by the greateft 
poet of antiquity, and ranked with that very 
poet by the greateft of the moderns; and aU 
diree involved in the fame vifitation of blindnefs | 
an extraordinary concurrence ! 

The fourth Mufaeus was fon of Orpheus and 
Prefident of the Eleulynian- Mjrfteries : This is 
the Mufeus, whom Juftin Martyr fays-waa in* 
ftrufted by his father in a more rational religion 
than he praftifed in the temple of Ceres, and 
taught the knowledge and worfliip of one fu- 
preme God, creator of all things. The fifdi 
^as Mu£bus of JBphefus, an epic poet; the ilxth 
a grammarian, whofe treatife on the Ifthmiaii 
games. is ^oted by Euripides; and die feventh 
and laft, is that Mufasus, whom the poet Mar* 

Ha tial 
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tial mentions for having written PdthictfftmoS 
libellos^ and the author as it is probable of tho 
little poem upon Hero and Leander, now extan^ 
which Scaliger fo much admires. 

Archilochus fiourifhed in Olymp. xxiii. and 
was a very early writer of Iambics 5— H/ exaUy 
fays Qiiintilian, in energy of Jiile\ his periods 
Jirongy comprejfed and brilliant^ replete ivitb life 
and vigour : fo that if he isfecond to any it is from 
defeSl of fubjeSfy not from natural inferiority of 
genius. 

He adds, liaaXf^^Ariftarchus was tfopinidn^ that 
tfall the writers of Iambic verfe Archilochus alone 
tarried it to perfection. — Athenaeus has prefervcd 
jk little epigram of his no otherwife worth re-* 
cording than as it is the only relick of his mtife^ 
except one diftich in long and fhort verfe pur-> 
porting that he was devoted to Mars ^nd the 
Mufes i the epigram may be tranflated as fol- 
lows :— 

Glutton, we a(k thee riot to be our gueft. 
It is thy belly bids thee to our feaft.' 

Archilochus fell in battle by the hand of Ca-» 
kndas, who immolated his own fon to.die manes 
of die poet to atone the vengeance of Apoilo : 
He was a man of great private vijftue aiid. ds& 

tinguiihed 
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tinguifhed courage, but a fevere unfparing fa» 
drift. 

Tijuis^ commonly called Stejichdrus from his 
invention of the chorus, whiph he fung to the 
accompaniment of his harp, was contemporary 
with Solon, and born at Himera in the ifland of 
Sicily ; as a Ijrric poet he was unequalled by any 
of the Greeks but Pindar ; his fubjeds were all 
of the epic caft, and he oftentimes rofe to a 
Sublimity, that rivalled Homer, upon whofe 
model he formed himfelf ; this he would have 
done throughout according to the opinion of 
Quintilian, if his genius had not led him into a 
redundancy) but his charadlers are drawn with 
great dignity and preferved juftly. He did not' 
vifit Qreece till he was far advanced in age, and 
died in Olymp. Ivt« in the city of Catana in his* 
.native ifland of Sicily, where he was buried at 
the public c(^ widi diftinguiihed ceremony and' 
magnificence. A tomb was ereded to his me* 
mory near one of the city gates, which was 
thenceforward called the gate of iStefichorus ; 
this tomb was compofed of eight columns, had 
eight fteps and eight angles after die cabaliftical 
numbers of Pythagoras, whofe myftenous phi-^ 
Lofophy wa3 then in general vogue ; the cubic 
ttiunber of eight was emblematic of ftreng^ 
ioUdit^ and magnificence, and from this tomb of 

H 3 Stefichoru* 
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Stefichorus arofe the Greek proverb Hafv7« OxI«, 
by which was meant any thing perfeft and com- > 
pleat. Phalaris of Agrigentum. ere<9»d a temple 
to bis name and decreed him divit^ honours ; 
all the cities in Sicily confpired in faan^nting the 
death of their fevorite poet, and vi^ with each 
other in the trophies they dediciited to his me- 
mory, , 

Epimenidas of Crete, th^ epic poet^ "was con-* 
temporary witH Solon, and there 'i^ a letter id 
die^ife of that great n^n inferted bfdie ibphifts, 
which is. feigned to have been written by Sdoa 
in his exile to Epimenides: This poet as well 
as his contemporary Ariftasas ijs fatd jbo.have had 
the faculty of ftopping the fuoiStions .of life and 
i^alUng ih^m, zt pleafure; Ari/ima$ wrote a 
poem intitlecl Arimafpea^ containing tlie hiftory 
of die northern Arimalpeans, a pe6pl^ of Scythia^^ 
whom he deferibes as the fierceft of ^ human 
beings and pretends that diey have only one eye ;; 
he alfo compafed an heroic poem on the gene« 
alogy of the deities : Strabo lays, if ever thcrt 
was a q[tiack in the world, this Ariiteas was 
one. Sitmmdis the poet lived in the court of 
Hipparchus and was mudi carelled by that 
ekgant prince j he was a pleafing courtly writer, 
and excelled in the pathetic. . Ak^us was poef^ 
ituiician and ' wai^rior y Quintilian gives him 

great 
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great praife for the bddnefs of his fatire againft: 
tjrrants, and occafionally for the moral tendency 
of his writings, but admits that fometimes his 
raufe is loofe and wanton : It appears from fome 
fragments preferved by Athenaeus, that he wrote 
fevcral poems pr fonnets in praife of drinking ; 
there is ajfo a fragment in the martial ftile, de- 
fcribing die variety of armour, with which his 
houfe 'was adorned. CalUmachuSj Theocritus^ 
Anacretm and Sappho^ are to a certain degree 
known to us- by their remains: Every branch 
of poetry, but die drama, was at this asra at its 
greateft perfe<3ion» 


': NVXL. 

THERE is a confiderable fragment in 
Athenaefus of a. love-poem written by 
Hermejianax of Colophon to Jiis miftrefs Leon- 
tium ; the poet recommends his paflion by teL 
ling her how love has triumphed over all the 
great geniufes in their turns, and begins with 
the inftances of Orpheus and Mufaeus, and 
brings them down to Sophocles, Euripides, Py- 
thagoraS| and Socrates. This Hexmefianax mud: 
t H4 bavQ 
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have been a contemporary of Epicurus, foraf- 
much as Leontium was the miftrefs of that phi-r 
lofopher as well as of his difciple Metrodorus ; 
It is plarn therefore that the learned Gerard 
John Voilius did not advert to this circum- 
ftance, when he puts Hermefianax amongft 
the poets of a dpubtfu} ^g^t Leontium was an 
Athenian courtezan, no lef$ celebrated for fci- 
cnce than beauty, for ihe . engaged in a phi- 
lofophical controverfy with Theophraftus, of 
which Cicero takes notice (Jit. i. de NaU 
DgorJ Pliny alfq records an anecdote of her 
being painted by Theodorus fitting in a ftudio^s 
attitude. 

This fragment may not improperly be called 
the amours of the Qireek poets, ^nd as it relates 
to many, of whom we have been fpeaking>^ an4 
is withal a very curious fp^cimen of an author 
very little known even by name, I have inferted 
t{ie following tranflation in the hope that it lyiU. 
i^ot hfi unaQcep^ble tp my r^aderSn 


O^?^ 
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&c. (Atben. Ub^ xiii.) 

SUCH v^as the nymph» whom Orpheus led 
From the dark manfions of the dead. 
Where Charon with his lazy boat 
Ferries o^r Lethe^s fedgy moat $ 
' Th* undaunted minftrel fmites the fhings^ 
His ftrain thro* hell*8 raft concave rings s 
Cocytus hears the plaintive theme. 
And refluent tarns bis pitying ftream } 
Three-headed Cerberus, by fate 
Pofted at Fluto^t iron gate. 
Low-crouching rolls his haggsird eyet 
Ecftatic and foregoes his prize % 
With ears ereA at heirs wide doon 
Lies lift*ning as the fongfter foars; 
Thus mufic charm'd the realms beneath^ 
And beauty triumphed over death* 

The bard, whom night*s pale regent bore 
In fecret on the Athenian (hore, 
Mufints^ felt the facred flame. 
And burnt for the fair Theban dame 
Antiope, whom mighty Love 
Made pregnant by imperial Jove } 
The poet plied his amorous ftrain, 
FrefsM the fond fair, nor prefs*d in vain* 
For Ceres, who the vieil undrew. 
That fcreenM her myfteries from his view» 
Propitious this kind truth reveal*d. 
That woman clofe hefieg^d will yield« 

Old 
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Old Hefiodtoo his native (hade 
Made vocal to th* Afcrean maid. 
The bard his heav*ii-dirtfted lore 
• FoHboky and ^yinn*d the Gods no more ; 
Soft love-fick ditties now he fungi 
Love touchM his harp> love tun'dhis tongue. 
Silent his Heliconian lyre, 
And lovers put out religion^s fire. 

Homer, of all paft bards the prime 
And wonder of all future time^ 
Whom Jove with wit fublimely Ueft, 
And touched with pureft fire his brcaft^ 
From gods and heroes turnM aw^y 
To warble the domeftic lay. 
And wandVing to the deliirt iile. 
On whofe parched fands no ieafoas fmile. 
In diftant Ithaca was feen 
Chaunting Uie fuit-repelling Q^eeo* 

MinfnermMS tun*d his am 'rout layV 
When time had tum*d his templet grey | 
Loice revell'd in his aged velnty 
Soft was his lyre^ and fweet his Uralnsi 
Frequenter of the wanton feaft» 
Kanno hi^ themef and yo^th his gueft. 

Antimachus with tfcnder art 
PourM forth;thfi ibrrows of his heart \ 
In her Dard^aian grave he laid 
Chryipt his bcloTed maid^ 
And thence retoming iad befide 
Faf^oius* melancholy tide. 
To Colophon the minftrel came. 
Still fighing fphh the Qibumfai aame, 

Tm 
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Till lenient time his grief ap{»ea«^dy 
And tears by long imkilgence ceased* 

AlcaUs ftrang his founding lyre. 
And (mote it With a hand <Jf fire. 
To Sappho, fondeft of the fair, 
Chaunting th« loud and* lofty air, 

Whilft old Anaireoity wet with wine, 
And crown'd with wreaths of Lcfblan fine| 
To his unnatural minion fang 
Pitties, A« f ut to blufh the young.' 

Ev'n Sopboctesj whofc honeyed lore . 
Rivals the bee's delicious Acre, 
ChorusM the praife of wine and love, 
Choiceft of all the gifts of Jove. 

Ei(ripidis, whofe tragic breaft 
No yielding fair one ever preftj 
At length ib his obdurate heart 
Felt love's revengeful rankling dart. 
Thro' Macedon with furious joy 
Panting he chas'd the pathic boy J 

Till vengeance met him in the way, , 

And blood-hounds made the bard their prey^ 

Pbiloxums, V wood-nymphs bred 
Onfam'd Cith»ron'sfiicfed head. 
And train'd to mufic, wine and fong, 
'Midft orgies of the frantic throng, 
"When beauUous Os|latea died. 
His flute and thyrfus caft afide } 
And wand'ring to thy penfivc coaft, 
Sad Melo^ where his love was loil, 

Each 
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Each night thro* the refponfive aip 
Thy echon witiiefsM hi» defpair : 
. Stilly ftill his plaintive harp was heardit 
Soft as the nightly-finging bird* 

Pbilotas too in Battis* pnt& 
Sung his long-winded roimdclayt | 
His fiatue in the Coan grove 
Now breathes in brafs perpetual love^ 

The mortified abftemioos ^ge^ 
Deep read in learning's crabbed page* 
Fjftbagorfif, wbofe boundlefs foul 
ScalM the wide globe from pole to pole^ 
Earthy planets^ i*eas and heav*n above, . 
Yet found no fpot fecure from love ^ 
With love declines unequal war^ 
And trembling drags hit€onqueror*8 caf^ 
Theano clafpM him in her armsy 
And wifdom's ftoop'd to beauty's charms, 

Ev'n Socrates^ whofe moral mind 
With truth enlighten*d all mankind| 
When at Ai]patia*s fide he fate^ 
Still foun4 no end to lovers debate. 
For ftrong indeed muft be that heart 
Where love finds no unguarded part* 

Sage Ariftifpus by right rule 
Of logic purg'*d the Sophift's fehool. 
Checked foNy in its headlong'courfe. 
And fwept it down by reafon^s force ; 
•Till Venus aim'd the heart-felt blow, 
And laid the mi|;hty vijlor low* 

» 

A little 
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A litde before the time diat Pififtratus efta^ 
blifhed his tyranny at Athens, the people of 
Greece had diftinguifhed certain of their mod 
eminent fages by the denomination of the Seven 
Wife Men. This flattering pre-eminence feems 
to have been diftributed with more attention to 
the feparate claims of the different ftates, than 
to the particular pretenfionS of the perfons, who 
compofed this celebrated junto : If any one com- 
munity had affeded to monopolize the preroga- 
tive of wifdom, others would hardly have fub- 
fcribed their aflent to fo partial a diftribution ; 
and yet when fuch diftinguiihed characters as 
Pythagoras, Anacharfis the Scjrthian, Mifoi^ 
Pherecydes, Epimenides, and Pififtratus himfeU^ 
were excluded, or at beft rated only as wife- 
men-extraordinary, many of their admirers com- 
plained of the exclufion, and infifled on their 
being rated in the lift ; hence arifes a difficulty 
in determining the precife number of i}ie princi- 
pals : The common account however is as fol- 
lows, viz. Solon of Athene Thales of Miletus, 
Periander of Corinth, CletAulus the Rhedian, 
Chikn the Lacedemonian, Bia$ of Priene, and 
Pittacus of Mitylene. 

This diftribution was well calculated to inr 
fpire emulation amongft rival ftates, and to that 
emulation Greece was, indebted for -the con- 

fpicuous 
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fpicuotts figure fhe made in the world of letters. 
The I6nic and Itaiian (chools of phHofophy were 
eftabliihed under Thales and Pythagoras ; the firft 
was fupported by Anaximander the fucceflbr of 
Thalcs, by Socrates^ Plato, Xenophon, Ariftotle, 
Diogenes, Zeno and other illuftrious men ;Pytha-» 
goras's ichool devolved upon Empedocles, He* 
raclitus, Zenophanes, Democritus, i^ynbo and 
Epicurus. The original tenets of the firft maf- 
ters were by no means adhered to by' their de- 
fcendants; the wanderings of error are not to 
be reftrained by tyftem; hypothefis was built 
upon hypothefis, and the labyrii^ at length be- 
came too intricate to be unravelled : Sparks of 
light were in the mean time ftruck out by the 
a£tive coUifion of wit ; noble truths occafionally 
broke forth, and fayings, worthy to be regiftered 
amongfl the dodtrines of Chriftian revelation, 
fell from heathen lips : in the lofty fpirit of phi* 
loibphy they infulted pain, refifted pleafure, apd 
fet at defiance death itfelf. RefpeiS: is due to fo 
much dignity of chara£ter ; the meek forgiving 
tenets, which Chriftianity inculcates, were 
touched upon but lightly and by few; fome 
however by the force of intelle<^ followed the 
light of reafon into a future date of immor- 
tality; they appear to have contemplated the 
Divine Eflence, as he is, fimple and fupreme, 

and 
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and not fiftered into attributes corruptly perlbn- 
ified by a fynod of .divinities. Of fuch men we 
muft think arid fpeak with admiration and af« 
feiSion. 

Thales^ Che founder of the Ionic jchool, was i 
great -man and a good citizen; he ftudied geo- 
metry under Egyptian matters, and introduced 
fome new difeotreries -in aftroiiomy and the ce- 
leftial fphere, regulating and correfting the 
Greek calendar, which Solon, about the fame, 
time, made fome attempts to reform at Athens. 
This he did by bringing it to a conformity with 
the Hebrew csdendar, except that his year began 
with the fummer folftke, and that of the He*. 
brews with the vernal. • Now the Hebrew 
calendar comprifed twelve months, and each 
month feverally comprifed tht fame, or nearly 
the fame, number of days as our's. This apr 
pears by an exdmination of Mofes*$ account of 
the deluge in the feventh chapter of Genefis, 

Amongft other nations the calendar, was txh 
ceedingly vague and unfettled : The Egyptians 
meafured their year by four months ; the Arca*- 
dians by three 5 the Carians and Acarnaniais 
by fix, and the people of Alba by ten ; at the 
fame time all thefe nations were in the pra<5tici? 
of making up the year to its i^atu^al completioti 
by intercalendary months ordays^;- In' the jloie 

of 
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oflloaiulus the Romans followed tke calendar 
of the Albanians; and of the. ten months, which 
their year confifted of, four comprized thirty- 
one days each, viz. Martius, Maius, Quintili^ 
OSober 5 the fix other ccmfifted of thirty days^ 
and were named Aprilis, Junius, Sextilis, Sep- 
tember, November, December* By this calen- 
dar Romulus's year regularly confifted of only 
304 days, and to compleat the ^natural period 
he was obliged to refort to the expedient of in- 
tercalendary days. 

Numa was too much of a philofopher not to 
ieek a remedy for thefe deficiencies, and added 
two months to his year : The former of thefe 
he named Januarius from bifirons Janus, one of 
whofe faces was fuppofed to look towards the 
|Mift, and the other towards the fucceeding year ; 
the other new month he called Februarius, from 
Fcbruus, the deity prefiding over luftrations; 
this being the month for the religious rites of 
'die Dii Manes, it was made to confift of twenty- 
eight da)rs, being an even number ; all the others^ 
conformably to the fuperftltion of the times, con- 
fifted of odd numbers as more propitious, and 
accordingly Martius, Mains, Quintilis, 0£tober, 
had each thirty-one days, and the other feven, 
twenty-nine days, fo that the year, thus regula- 
ted, had 355. days, and it was left to the priefts 

to 
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to ra^kii. up the rtfiiue .Mrith fupplementary 
days. . 

This commiilion beciame a dangerous pr^irQ- 
gative in the hands of the £icerdotal order, and 
was executed with much irregularity and abufe ; 
they lengthened and fhortened the natural period 
of the year, as intereft influenced them to accord 
to the prolongation or abbreviation. of the annua) 
magiftracies dependant thereupon* In this ftate 
things were fufFered to remain till Julius Caefaf 
fucceeded to the pontificate i he then undertook 
a reform of the calendar, being in his third 
confulate^ his colleague being CEmilius Lepidus. 
Affifted by the beft aftronomers of the time^ 
particularly the philofopher Sofigenes, he ex- 
tended the year of his reform to 442 days, aiid 
thenceforward ordained that the year fhould 
coniifl of 365 dap, diftributed into months as 
it now ftands, except that h6 added one day 
to February every fifth year, . and not every 
third. 

Thales died in the fifty-eighth Olympiad in 
extreme old age : The famous philofopher Phe- 
recydes died a few years before him of that hor- 
tible diftemper called the* Morbus P^diculofuSy 
afid in hi» lafl illnefs wrote, or is fuppofed to 
have wfltfen, to Thales as follows :— • 

• Vol. II. I PHERECYDES 
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FHERECYI>ES «o THAL'ES- 

May your death he eafy^ when the hour Jhalt 
comet fir my part; when your letter reached me^ 
T was Jinking under the attack of a moji hathfime 
difeafiaccompanted wi^ a continual fever, thave 
therefore given it in charge to vy friendsymfoon as^ 
they Jhall iave committed my remaint ts the- earthy 
to convey my manufcriptr to your hands.- If you and 
the rejl of your wife fraternity ftiall on perufal ap-^^ 
prove of making them publicy do fo*y otherwife let 
them not fee the light; certainly they do not fatisfy 
my judgment in all particulars; the bejiofus are 
liable to error \ the truth of things is nfft difcoverable 
hy human fagacity^ and Famjujily dmhtful of my* 
felf: Upon que/lions of theology I have been cautious 
how I have committed myfelf; other mutters I have 
treated with lefs referve ; in all cafes however / 
fuggejl rather than diSiate. 

Though I feel my dijjolution approaching and 
inevitabky I have not ahfolutelydifmjfedmyphy^ 
ftcians and friends ; hut as my difeafe is infeSiiquSy. 
I do not let thent'entir my doorsy but have contr^ived 
a fignal fir informing them of my conditiony. and 
have warned them to prepare ihemfelves fir paying 
the kf/i offices to my corpfe to-morrow. • 

Farewell for ever f 

.N?3fLr. 
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ignotuni Tragica genus inveniffe Caniena 
Dicitur^ eiplati/tris vexijfe poemata The/pis 
^i carter ent agerentqui perun^i faeibus brd^ 

(HoitAT.) 

HAVING carried down tfie hiflojy of 
Athens to tliat^ period^ when a new ^-* 
ties of poetry made its appearance^ I propoffe in 
tiiis i^ce to tf eat of the origin and iAtrQd¥tdi0n 
of the drama ; in doing this, mf chief ftttdy viil 
W to methodiaSe and arrange the matter, whkh 
other 'writers haVe thrown out^ f^tfible dxat ift a 
fubje£): {o dfteii eschaufted very littk eife can 
now remain to be done^ 

Arifiotle £iys-^7]&tf/ Homit atme prdptrfy ie* 
femes the name of poety wnt mly as being fupiriar 
to all others fik caUid^ hut as the prfi iuta prepared 
' iie way fir the. iktrodifSfim cf the droj^ ^ and this 
be fid^ nai merely iyt the difpbsty of bis pavers on 
granie and tragic fithjeSs^ hutinafmuchas befitg- 
gejied tbe-firfi pkt and device fir ccmafy. alfi ; not 
fiunding it upon coarfe and opprobrious, htve£iivey 
but upon wholefonu and facetious ridicule : & that 
bis Margites hears thafimuamabgy to. comedy^ as 
his lUMand Odyjey da tcf^^Ksgetfy. .. 

1 2 This 
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This aflertion in favour of Homer cominsr 

from fuch high authority hasi been adopted by 

the fcholiafts, crifics and commentators, who 

have treated either of that great poet or of the 

drama from the time when it was made to the 

prefent : But it fhould be obferved that Arifto.tle 

is not. here fpeaking of the drama profefTedly as 

a chronologift, but reviewing it as an objeft of 

critrdfm, and under this view it can no o9ieir* 

wife Gome into contemplation than in Fts mor^ 

advanced and perfe£l ftate, when built upon the 

model of Homer's iabies and cbara£ters ; after it 

had thrown off the barbarous traces of its real 

origin, and had quitted Bacchus and the Satyrs^ 

Of tX2Jgedyy as a written and confiftent poem^ 

Homer may well he ftiled. the father; for when 

' Phrynichus and ^fchylus introduced on the 

fcene Mu6e; £^i IlaOfj, the ftories and calamities 

of heroesy tragedy became Homeric, or in odier 

words ^fltimed a dignity of tone and chara£br, 

that was- copied &om the epic of Homer, as cov* 

medy was from his iambic ; and agreeably to 

this Ariftode names Epicharmus as the firft co^ 

mic poet, who was profefledly a copyift of the 

Margttes. 

Now by fettling the dales of a few well^ 
eftabliihed fads we ihall bring this queftion into 
clofer view. Pififtratus after a broken reign of 

thirty- 
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thirty-three years died in Olymp. Ixiii.* v^ereas 
the Marmor Chronicon records, that the firfl: 
tragedy at Athens was made my Tiiefpis^ and 
adied on a waggon in Olymp.Ixi. Suidas confirms 
this record: From the fame authority (viz^ 
Mar. Chroti.) we coUed that Suiarion'made the 
firft comedy at Athens, and adied it ori a more- 
able fcaffold in the middle of Olymp.; 4iir. being 
one year before Pififtratus eftablifiied h& tyi- 
ranny; '6y4heie dates*'it appears that comedy 
was made and a£ted^ at Athens f^ehit yeab 
before the compilation of Homer's eptc poems, 
and tragedy before, or at fhi^ time, admitting ifor 
the prcfent that Thefpis: was die firft who;made 
tragedies, and that .the record above cited was 
* the* date of his firft togedy. ^ 

I am aware that thefe fadls alone will not 

•prove that the inventors of the drama. did .not 

.copy from Homer ; for it cannot be denied that 

Thefpis and even Sufarion might have reforted 

to his poems, before they were compiled by 

Pififtratus j and as for TKefpis, if we were to 

admit the, tragedies, which Suidas s&ribes to 

•hicn, to be genuine, it is evident from . th^ir 

«title5 Xbat (bme of diem* were buik upon Hce 

-inerii: finbfes s but good critits find ftrongreafons 

:tx^ obJ9£l. to this lift,' which Suidas has given tl|, 

,Mid I.m^^ft tbink it j^: &ir prefumption againft 

1 3 their 
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tfadr kutbehdcitj, that Ariftotle, yiho gives Ho«. 
ineir the crdfiit of fbrnifliing die firft fuggeftions 
vf the inavfL^ does not iiiflance Tbefpis's trage^ 
4ies ; ibr had they been \vhat ^uidas Reports, it 
can hardly be fiippofed that Ariftpt|e would have 
ovcAackad an inftaitte fo much to his purpofe^ 
-or £uled to have quoted Tliefpis, as die firft 
tfagic.mitier, when h^ iumes Epicharmus as 
tte fi^ komic Qhe, who copied froi|i I{onier« 

PlataiH^ in his £^pdia (ays — That when 
Phryriidm hni Mfihyha firft turned the fidjtit 
nfrtrugeif.tQ fiiides arid d$Uful Jhries^ the people 
fdd^ Whit^ this to Btfrriarf— According to 
flds. anecdote how co^ld Thefpis, who was an^ 
tm(^ to Mtynichns ^and JElchyluS) be a v^itep 
of fuch tragedies, %% Suidiir has jifirribed tp 
Wm.' ..^ • 

Anbthsr t«ry Ing^itioils arrgumcnt for their 
0iilixtkti(bn is drawn froth a ihoit fragment, 
'which, the fame author has tquoted from the 
JPerhiesu^ one of thofe tragedies which Suidsfs 
^ivctt CO Thefpis : TUs fragment purports that 
»T-The'i)fiitf h JSttartid remU from aU pieafure 
4f^^aim I A fiafiag^ of this cad can hever have 
l^een pqrt l>F a ludicrous drama beltuiging tt> 
Bocdna and the Satyi^ and therefiM cither 
Phiftwch miift b^ miftakM in his ai^etd6le abcmfe 
cited, or Suiiias in hi& au&or of The Pihihe^^ 

but 
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t>at it is fbith^r urged by a fagacious critic dttt 
this ffftgihettt bei^rs lAtemal evidSftCie of a for* 
^ery^ beiag do(%rine )i>f a kter date than Thefpis^ 
And phitAy of the fabricailion ^f Plato's academy : 
In confirination of this remark, circumftaincas 
idf 3 inore -pt^i^e nature are addace^^ %hd Di* 
tegenes Laertitts is brought forward^ who i^k* 
jally charts Heraclides of, writil^ certaih trs- 
^dies and ^idtcrimg them ttpon Thel^is, and 
^s charge Laertius grounds iqibn the authority 
JBfli Arifb»ccoiis the mufician: TIw Credit i^ 
•Aiiftoxetus as a philofepho'^. -htftoriiiny jaad 
ikiMiil mditer of £aa% 4s as. iin^ eM)UflKil 
'mhh d>e learned world, ts tiiexbarafler of He- 
radidjes is notorious fi>r pla^iarifin^ fidfehooil 
;uid affie<%uSon ; he was a rain rich man, d great 
jug^er in iiteratUr^, sffiria^ t9 riVal Piitio in 
his wridngs,iahdt>he who was dete&d in brSi^ing 
th^ Pytl&i, to decree vt trawhxS ffAi and divine 
Jionbui!^ to hirii after his deceafe | a man as apt 
to palm his oWn produ£bions upon others, as he 
^irzs to ai&me other men's pvtxiuidiQns to hinv- 
fdf, which he was eonvi£ted of by Chameleon 
in his ipnrious treldfe upon Homer and He** 
fiod. 

This pr^tSioe of fathering hagedies up^h 
great nasxiies obtained ih more inftances dnui 
•^ne I for Dionyfms wrote a tragedy caUed Par* 

1 4 thenopaBus 
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'thenopseus v\A. p^tned it upon Sophocks, a 
boWcr forgery than this of Hcraqlides j and it i^ 
,remarkal>k,.that Heraclides himfelf ^as caught 
by this forgery, .wd quotes the Parthenopaiu^ 
gsgenuixie, . . 
.. Plato (peaking of The Diety ufes thefc lyowfc 

-The Hiify is JituaUd remote from all pkajure and 
pain : ^ ientimefit fo coincident with the frag- 
ment quo&d by Plutarch from the Pentheus 
afcribed to Theipis, feems to ^anant the re* 
hciark before m^de, which fuppofes it to have 
^hteh fabricked in die academy of Plato i This 
■with diie authority of Ariftozenus for the general 
i/orgery^ ahd> Huta|-ch's affertion that tragedy 
:was fa^yric before Phrynichus - and ^ichylus, 
.will have its weight againft the tides of Thef- 
pis's tragedies, a^ they are given in Suidas^ and 
accordingly I find diat the ecfitor of Siiidas, 
commendng upon this very article, in etEcSt ad- 
mits the error of his author: This argument 
moreover accounts for die filence of Ariflotle 
as to Thefpis^s tragedies, 

1 am:awai;e diat it has been a queftion with 

fome critics, whether tragedy originated with 

iThefpis^ notwithftanding the record of the Mar- 

mor Chroiiicon^ and Suidas ftates the pretot- 

^^s of Epigenes the Sicyonian prior |q Thet. 
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pis ; but in this h£ is fingk ^d unfupported by 
any evidence, except what Plato ai&rts generally 
in bis MinoS'-^Tliai tragedy was eactnmelf anUsnt 
fit JthenSy and that it is to he Jaied neiiber from 
The^isy nor from Phrynichus ;-^Some authorities 
alfo place Thefpis*s firft tragedy in a higher 
period than Olymp. \xu as it ftands in the Mar* 
.Oior; for Laertius ilays— Tj&^/ Solon hindered 
The/pis from a^zng his tragedies^ believing ibofe 
feigned reprefentations to be' of no ufe.^^And Plu- 
larch tells ws-^Tbat. Solon finv jone of Thefpis's 
fifty $i butdijliking the manner of ii^ forbade Elm to 
aSi anyimoff.^l Jieedpot obferve that this muft 
have paffed beforei f ififtratus ^ftabliflicd his ty- 
ranny, which idid not take place till the laft year 
of Olymp* liv. but if thefe h&s "be admitted, 
.they feem to be' decifive»^4s!to dpc tragedy's 
..being allufive to. Bacchus and-.the ^Satyrs in its 
.iirft inftance at leaft;. becaufe it cun hardly be 
fuppofed that fo profeft an admirer of Jiomer as 
Solon vsras known to be, and hlmfdf a poet, 
would have obje£te4 to any draida fornied upqn 
his model. 

As to Plato's general ailerti^n with reipe^l to 

the high antiquity of the lAtb^niah tragedy, it 

feems thrown out as a paradox, .which he does not 

latjbempt to illuftr^te or fupport, and I cannot think 

. it ftands in the wziy of Thefpis's pretenfions to 

be 
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bib coniidered as die fa|he^<if i:ragGd)iE, confintncd 

Ail thefe ieeming diffictdtjes will be fecon** 
<iltdj if we concur with the beft opinions m the 
Allowing partictikrs, viz. That tragedy, which 
was coccemedl about Baciphus dnd the Satyra, 
was in no inftance commklod to writing : Th«t 
The%fs*s firft tragedy, which Soioxi few i0id 
diOiktBd, was of this, unwritten and fetyric fort: 
That tn\pfocefs of time the (ame author tfhtaUy 
wrote ^tragedy, and firft axSied it on a waggon 
in Olymp. Iki. widiin dur ^ra of Pififtdntu^ 
&nd according ti> Ae tecbti of the Marmor 
Qirbhiton, fo 6ften inferred to. 
I will tioie di%uife thtit Or. Senlley, wht^ 

, icriticifin is ifo coftdufive ^r the -loFgery of thdib 
tr^igedies xfikotdi hy Pkftktch 'mA ennmerated 
by Suida^ ]isAits Pollu^ic and Gkmens of Ale)^^ 

' andcia, is of o{)inibn Thiols Umjtlfpuhlijhed n^ 
tbit^ in writing $ but as there are fo many tefti- 
.^txioiiies for his being the fether of tragedy hi 
^enebl, atid fome Ivhich cjtprefsly fay he was 
the firft writer of tragedy, I hope I (hall ftot 
trefpeOTs too tit on my reader's paltiencd) Bfl lay 
the chief of thrfc authorities^befOre him, 

Tfab Ar^ndd . Marble, iK^ch is of date as 
high as Olyftip, cxiix, fets forj^ that Thefpis wifs 

' thejirjlf whi? g€iv€ Mng to tragt^. The epigrim 

of 
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of DWcorides, printed in Mn Stanley's edition 
pf -flSfchylus, gives the invention to Thcfpis^ 
Jn the Antbologia them pi-e two epigrams, 
V^kich ex|>i-efsly fay the fame; one begins-^ 
Sia^t9<3V Jof fj«AW r»Ta— the oiJicr— QsVwif Hs^ 
i-^^ylHYiuo; dnTrXoLC^ irgSr^t ^<ril«k. Phitarch 
in his Solon fays-^TA^ The/pis gave rife and 
beginning to tbe very rudiment $ of tragedy, Cle- 
piens of Alexandria makes Thefpis the contriver 
of tragedy, as Siifarion was of comedy. Athe- 
nseus fays both comedy and tragedy were ftrilck 
out at Ic^ius, a place ii> Attica, where Thefpis 
was born. Suid^s records to the fame ^S^St^ 
and Donatus fppaks cxprefsly to the point of 

written tragedy ThiJ^s autefn frimss liaec 

fcf ipta in omnium natitid profulit.^^'Whit Bforaee 
fays of Thel|)is in liis Aft of Poetry, and more 
partfcularty in the Epiftle to Augufttrs, wl»ei« 

' he claAes tiim with iEfx:liylus and Sophocle^ 
certainly implies that he was a writer of tragedy, 
and is fo interpreted by Cruquius and the <3d 
p)mmentator p^ferved in his edition. I fhall 
^dd one circumftance to the above authoi-iti^s, 
Whidi is, that the Chorus alone perfbrmrf the 
whole drama, till Theifpis introduced one aSor 
Jo tiielt relief 5 this rfefottn cotdd harffly be maife, 

. much lei's be Itcorded by Ariltotle, unlels TheP- 

8 pis 
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pis had writicn tragedies and publifhed tbem to 
the world, , , ' • .. v "; 

Upon the whok I incline to confidtr Thei^is 

-as the firft author of the written tragedy .and to 

pl^e him in Oljfmp, bd. From him tragedy 

defcended through Pratinas, Carcinus and Phry- 

^nichus to i^fchyluS) and this is the iirft age of 

the^ tragic drama. 


■■■ii 
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A, B.O y T two ccnttrries^ h^ elapf^d .from 
brj the date of Thefpis's tragedy to the..time 
fWben Anftode wrpte his i^oetics; whieh muft 
vha.v^ been after he ^quitted- the fervice of Alex- 
^ander, to whom he fent a copy of that treatife : 
^•The chain of dramatlfts from Thefpis to Euri- 
l p^des had been continued in regular fucceffion, 
; and it is not to be, fupi>ofed, but that he mjght 
have given a more {)articular and methodic^ 
^ account of the firft inventors of tragedy^ if it 
hpd fallen within the fcope of his work ) but this 
being merely critical^ he. takes his account pf 
tragedy and comedy from ^fchylus and Epi- 
. charmus, contenting himfelf with a brief detail 

of 
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of fuch vague and dubious traditions relative to * 
the firft inventors, a& common fame feems to 
have ihrov^;} in bis way. 

He looffely obferves— 7>^tf/ the people of Me^ 
garis claim the invention of comedy \ that there is 
nafon to. think it took its origin in a popular and 
fru form of governmenty which that of Megmis 
then was,: That Epic harm its the Sicilia/f was 
far femorto Chionides and MagneSy the frjl jjthe^ 
nian writers of cqmedy : — He alfo throws out an 
idle fuggcftion from the etymology of tl>e word^ 
comedy and drama^ the former of which be de- 
lives from Kco/£««, villages, and the latter from, 
the v«rb Ajav, ox* ii.ifjLirteii Af«*'T£^.— Now.the 
people of Peloponnefiis he tells us ufe the words 
Ktifxxi and A^oiv in their dialed, whereas the 
Athenians exprefe themfelyes by thofe of Aji/ao* 
and Ilf olrf iy, and upon this refts the Peloponne- 
fians' pretenfions to beconfidered as die inventors 
of the drama : He then refers to what he cbnfiders 
as the true fourte smd foundation of the drama^ 
the works of Homer j and throwing afide all 
others, as tales not worth r«latrng, proceeds to 
the execution of his plan, viz. The definitioa 
and elucidation of the tragic poemu 

Thefe fuggeftions were thrown ou,t by A«* 
■ftotle for no other purpofe, as it fcpuld: ((^fm, 

but 
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but to caft a ridicule upon every other account 
of the diftovery of the drama^ but his own ; foi' 
he might as well hare giten the invention o# 
eomedy' to the Megafenfians for thetr befng no-* 
torious laughers ; tiXcc^ Mty»^tiiiiy toldugh Bie' 
a Megarenjian fcfeiitg a phrafe in vulgar ufe vnAi 
the Athenians ; nay indeed he might biate gonef 
a ftep further and given them tragedy alio, for 
Megarenjian tears were as proverbial Tit Mega- 
renjian laughter ^y but a true Atheniait wouldt 
bave anfwfered, that ^t former aBadcd OnJyta 
the onions, which their country abounded in, and 
was applied in ridicule of thofe wh6 ceunfeerfeitect 
forrow : In (hort the Mtgar enft^ns ieem to havd 
been the btttts and bufiboifs of the Athenians^ 
and hdd in fovereign contempt by them. As for 
the Peloponnefiafi etymolc^ies, Ariftotle mufi: 
have known that neither the one nor the other' 
bad the leaft foundation ; and that there is not H 
comedy of Ariftophanes^ in which he does not 

V& the vej'b. A^«p frequently and in the mouths 
of Athenian fpeaker&i in his Birds I iind it 
widiin a few lines of the verb Ti^ouiTuify and ufe^ 
by one and the iame fpeaker ; I have no doubt 
the like is true of Ka;JMa&i, but I did not think the 
ftarcb wcH'th following. 

Bacchus and ^ Satyrs %vere both, fource and 
• • fubjea 
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jTubjed of the firil dnuna^ and thQ jocund rite of 
that deity were celebrated at all times and under 
afi gov^oKHeats with the fiim^ nt^i^eftraiDed fei^ 
tivity : Tfa^s^ celebration: was toa eWety in(3er^ 
MiEQveip, wid\ popul^ fep^rfti^on, u> be cfaeckeal 
hy the i^oft j^ajous of tys^^n.f&i th^ ^k'lleg^ 
fea&ms of Bacchus wei^e oi^ of the rea^h of lh^ 
magiftralje ; nor was the old fetytical utafque of 
the Atheni^s in Pifiilfatus's Uine Ie(& lipentkHi^ 
than that of the Megaren$an$ ii>< tl^ek iVeied; 
^te^ though k foon happened tha^ the fepuhli^ 
o£ Megafa became aia olig^ch^f,^ ai^d the tno^ 
narchy of Athens was converted into a. rep^JEhf 
lic^ 

The manner in whicH the dirAfna was; flrnck 
oat may naturally be accouiK^d for. Th^ 
Greeks from early tkfie wef^ m the habit. <4 
chsinting fongs and es^empprary veffes m d^ 
villages in praife of Bacchus at the Trijt<f Dyfmy 
^Oj; \Mhkh times ^ifwer to Marc^Hi. April,^ aiid^ 
January i aft€i:wards tbey peiforqacd theft (p^g^ 
49r dithyrambs sU the Pa^a^e^;^^- wkv^k wi^v^ 
€ekjbi:ated 10 d)Q m^th of A^giti^ The.Atbf^ 
nians wert of all peo^e livii^ the m^ addicted' 
to railkr J and inve^tiver > the(e ^Ua^Qr&^^ sua4 
Ibftivitsies o^ Bacchus gave a fqcpq tot the wil^^ft 
extravagancies of^ .mutwnery. at^d grivh^^ 
mixt with coarfe bu^ keen- ra^^y^ £i»c^ th^ 

labourers 
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labourers and peafants concerned in the vintage t 
The women from their carts, mafked and dif- 
guifed with lees of wine, and men accoutred in 
rude grotefque habits like fatyrs, and, crowned 
with garlands of ivy and violets, vented fuch 
j^rompt and irregular (allies^ as their inebriated 
fiincies furniflied on the inftant, or elfe-rehearfed 
fuch little traditional and local ballads in iambic 
metre, as were in fafhion at the time ; accom- 
panying them with extravagant gcfticulations 
SLud dances incidental to the fubjedi, and fuitable 
to the character of the deity they were cele- 
brating* 

The drunken fettivities of the antient Danes^ 
when they facrificed to their' rural deities — Jn-^ 
nua ut ipjis contingeret fdicitas^ frugumque et art* 
nana uherrimut prcFuentut^^xA the Highland ce- 
femonies and libations of the BeUtein are of thi$ 
character. 

The Athenian calendar was crowded wiA 
"ihefe feafts; Drinking-matches were rewarded 
%vith prizes and even crowns ^ gold ; their 
phidlic ceremonies were of this defcnption! 
They ufed vehement gefticulations in readhig 
and fpeaking ; tiieif rhajptbdifts carried tln« habit 
to excefs, and in the dith)rrambic hymn every 
Outragibus gefture, which enthufiafm infpircs; 
*was put in pra6Hci : The dithyran;ib was coit* 

ceived 
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ceived in a nletapltprical inflated ftile, ftufFed 
with an obfcure jargon of founding phrafes and 
performed in honour of Bacchus. 

In thcfe dithyrambic verfes and phallic fongs 
we have the foundation of tragedy and comedy ; 
Ae folemn and fwelling tone of the firft and the 
petulant vivacity of the latter appofitely point to 
the refpedtive charaSer of each. The fatire and 
fcurrility they indulged from their vintage wag^ 
gons, their mafks and diiguifes in the hairy habits 
of fatyrs, their wanton fongs and dances at the 
Phallic ceremonies, and the dark bombaft of the 
dithyramb chanted by the rhapfodifts with every 
tumid and extravagant a£tion, all together form 2, 
compleat outline of the firft drama : As foon as 
dialogue and repartee were added, it became to 
all intents a mafque, and in this ftate it is dif- 

' covered in very early times throughout the vil- 
lages of Greece. When it had reached this pe- 
riod and got fomething like the fhape of a dra- 
ma, it attracted the curiofity of the villagers, 

" who in reward for their amufement in the fpec- 
tacle decreed a prize to the performance agree- 
able to the obje£^ in view and the means of the 
fpe£btors ; this prize confifted of a cafk of wine, 
and the performance before named fimply Comce^ 
dia or the villegs-^Qngy was thenceforward called 
You II. K Jrugcediay 
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Trugeedia^ or the fang for the eqfky compounded 
of r^yet and *«Jii. 

Thefe names are defcriptive of the drama irt 
fe'progreffive ftages from a limple vrlhge-fongy 
tiD it took a more complicated form by rntro- 
diKrmg the fatyrs and employing the chorus in 
recitation through a whde feble, which had a 
kind of plot or conftrufBon, though certainly 
not committed to writing. In this ftage, and 
not before, the prize of the cajk of wine wai 
givettj and thence it proceeded to attraft not the 
httfbandmen and labourers only but the neigh- 
bours of better degree. The drama under the 
defignatton of Tmgctdia was fetyric, and whoHy 
occupied in the praife of Bacchus ; it was un- 
written, jocofc, and confined to tiie viflages at 
the feaibns of the Trtna Dionjfia ; but after a 
prize however inconfiderable had been given, 
that prize created emulation, and emulation fti- 
mulated genius. 

The village bards now attempted to enlarge 
their walk, and not confining their fpeftacles 
merely to Bacchus and the Satyrs began to give 
their drama a ferious caft, diverting it from lu-*^ 
dicrous and Is^ivious fubjeds to grave and 
doleful ftories, in celebration of iHuftrious cha* 
rasters amongft their departed heroes; which 
Wer« recited throughout by a chonis, •without 

the 
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the 'wtifT'V4otiwi, of ^y oth^r ch^u^ejfs tfasnt 
thofe of th/e {^ps widi tb^ dswices, projpi^r tj^ei^c- 

This, if^ tf) emultatioii havk^ I^roii^ tl^ 
4irams^ a ftep fq^wv^ that ^vsw^e produced 
ffeih QncoiHragemea^ ?^d a Jiiew fi^izi; was, npw 
giv^a^ whklj^ ftU^ l^asj in confi^cmity to the 

€?<!«*; ff<^«K[, % new p^is^e created a new name^ 
and tW ferious dr^ina becana^ diftingui^ed hf 
lim nanae of Tragp(S(^, or ^^^ fo/ig fir th$ goat : 
ThvSk it app^r^ ^t^ Tf^edjt^ J^o^r\y fo called,, 
was pofterior in it( wigin tQ coni^dy ; and it is, 
worthy of i^emark tii«| Tn^jo^dia wa3 a«v«r ap-» 
pUed to tfttQ tr4gi«^ dvaaaai iipp f>(3^a?dksf tp th^ 
cooDoc : AJfter tbi^ Qoqaody k)ft iljs gei^ral d^-. 
%Qalioji of Ttmgfti^y ^nd was ca^ed by it% 
. original «imp of /Af ^ifl^ge^fong 9f Qmop4ia. 

The ncKt ft^p iwasr a yery m^eri^ one Vl 
pcant of adv^iice, fer the yifoge^poets having 
been eaccitod by .fimuiUtjion |9 k^S th^ir e^ibirf 
tioos into fome fligp^ aistd. cpafij^tofi^^ snciditaM 
an excurfion from the villages into the ei^«^ 
and particularly into Athens: Accordingly in 
Olymp. liv. Sufarion, a native of Icarius, pre- 
fented himfelf and his comedy at that capital, 
rehearfing it on a moveable ftage or fcafFold, 

prefuaiing QO the hope that what bad given fuch 

Kz delight 
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ddight to the villagers Would afford fome amufe-' 
ment to the more refined fpedlators in Athens : 
This was the firft drama there exhibited, and 
we fhould naturally expe£t that a compofition 
to be a£ted before the citizens of. the capital 
(hould be committed to writing, if we did not 
Icnow that the author was on thefe occafions the 
TtQor of his own piece ; the rude interludes of- 
Bacchus and the Satyrs beiilg iiftrckluced upon 
the fcene according to their old extemporary 
manner by the Sikni and Tityri^ whofe fongs- 
and dances were epifodical' to the drama: It 
continued to be the cuftonl for author^ to aft 
th^ir own plays in the times of Phrynichus and 
j£fchylus, and I dierefore think it probable Su- 
fiirion^s comedy was not a written drama \ and I> 
clofe with the authorities for Epicharmus being: 
the firft writer of Comedy, who, being . re-* 
tained in an ekgaht court at Syraciife, ghufing 
his plots from the Margites^ aifd reje£ling the 
mummeries of the fatyrs, would naturally com*- 
pofe his^4rdina upon a more regular :and elabo*^ 
rate plah*' * • • ; 
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N" XLIII. 

To THE OBSERVER. 

Sir, . 

HERE is an. old gentleman .of my ac- 


T 


quaintance who annoys mcr exceedingly 
with his predictions: J have reafon to believe he 
bears me goodwill in the main,an4 does notknow 
to what a degree he aftually difturbs my peace of 
mind, I would therefore fain put up with his hu- 
mour if I could ; but when he is for ever ringing 
his knell in my ears, he fometimes provokes me 
to retort upon him, oftentimes to laugh at him, 
and never fails to' put me out of patience or out 
t)ffpirits« 

' I have read your account of the Dampers with 
great fellow-feeling, and perceh^e that my old 
gentleman is very deep in that philofophy; but 
as I unfortunately have very little phSofophy of 
any fort to fet againft it, I find myfelf frequently 
at-his mercy and without defence. 
: I do not think this proceeds fo much from 
any radical vite in his nature, as from a.foolilb 
vanity to feem wifer than his neighbours, and to 
put himfelf off for a man who knows the world: 
Tb^ bSt h be is an old bachelor, livjes in ^bfo* 

1;: > K 3. lutQ 
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lute retirement, and has fcarcely ftept out of the 
precinds of his sown village three times in his 
life ; yet he is ever telling me of his experience 
and his dbkyv^wns : if i was to put implicit 
faith in what he fays, common honefty in man- 
kind would be a miracle, and happineft a difap- 
potntm^nrt: ; ^ fer hope, ^a(t moonihiae diet a^ 
lie c^k )t, Wbkh is fe ple<Ctifti% ferved up in 
the fencifiil i^epafts of 4hie )>oeftS) asid niUch is 
too often the etSy ftanding ^tfiSh ^ Atir tabile% 
1 fliould never get a tafte <*f ^ ; «id yet if ruin* 
iflg a merchafnft^s'credk is tantoftotiiit to ifobbing 
him of his property, I mtfft think the -Btan^erj 
who Uacfts ity )i6pe, iis in h£t litde better than 
ft thief. 

I havt a natural prejudice fcrr certain peopit 
at firft flght, where a countenance imprefibs mt 
in its favour, for I am a^ *o fertcy ^diat honefty 
fets 'a *mark upon its own^^^ theiic is not a 
weakiiefs incident tb hvHimk Wttif^ for vMck 
he Gould hold my undeirftandilig in more ifave- 
>eign corttempt : ^f I vias i» 4>e:fta^M }>y him^ 
I fliould not trtlfli mywlfe otit <tfiny fight, for It 
IS a maxhifi w^rfli^him, that «o4o^^a*ches csan be 
happyj *mrtte was of th'at fortiattS i «fin'^ppy:j 
'ftill i aim otit rf cl-edit ivith toy ^Dnwf^ef^. I was 
bouhfl for a relatitti iii *piib1ic >tritft'ifome yearp 

ago 5 theare I cdflfiSs Us augifayifiWk^iimes flag- 

w gcred 
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gered me, and he urged me with proverbs out 
4of holy writ, which I was rather puzzled to par* 
ryj my frieod ^wever ha€ done well in the 
WCTld, diicbarged bis obUgation, and repaid it 
with grateful returns ; flill I am out of credit 
with my Dam^r. I invefted a fmall fum in a 
venture to the £a& Indies ; be defcaoted i^Kxn 
the riique of the &a \ I infiired ^ii^n the Xhip, he 
denounced bankrupitcy againft the underwriter, 
the (hip came home and I doubbd the capital of 
my inveftment; flill I am .out of credit with my 
D^mper^ and he fliakes his head a4: xay foily. 

I can plaii^y perceive that his predi(%ons 
oftentimes are as troublefome to himielf as to 
me ; he iofes many a 'fine morning's walk by 
forefeeu^ a change of weather 5 he jiev£r -goes 
to church becaufe he has had a fuit with the 
parfon; and part (^his efiate remams untenant- 
ed because a farmer fiune time ago broke in 
Us debt. 

Thwgh I am no philofcypher, I smi not 
fuch A fimpkiton, .as .not to know how little 
we ought to depend upon worldly events in 
general ; yet it appears to me that what a man 
has already enjoyed, he can no longer be feid 
to depend upon: If therefore I have had 'real 
pfeafure in any innocent and agreeable ex- 
pe<aationj difeppgintment can at worft do no 

K4 xnorQ 
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more than remove the meat after I have made 
my meal. 

Though I do not know how to define hope 
as a metaphyfician, I am inclined to ipeak of it 
with refpedl, becaufe I find it has been a good 
friend to me in my life ; it has given me a thou- 
fand things, which malice and misfortune would 
have ravifhed from me, if I had not fairly worn 
them out before they could lay their fingers 
upon them : Spe pafcit inani-'fdys the poet, and 
contradifts himfelf in the fame breath ; for my 
part, if it was not for the fear of appearing para- 
doxical, I ihould fay upon experience that hope,, 
though called a fliadow, is together with that 
other phantom death, the fole reality beneath 
the fun ; the unfaithfulnefs of friends, from whom 
I had the claim of gratitude, can never rob me 
of thofe pleafures I enjoyed, when I ferved them, 
loved them, and confided in them ; and, in fpite 
of all my friend the Damper can fay to the con- 
trary, it is not on my own account I am forry 
to have thought better of mankind than they 

deferve. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

Beneyolus. 


T« 
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To THE OBSERVER. 

Sir, 

I HAVE the honour to belong to a club of 
gentlemen oif public fpirit and talents, who make 
it a rule to meet every Sunday evening, in a 
houfe of entertainment behind St. Clement's, for 
the regidation of literature in this metropolis, 
Oiir fraternity confifts of two diftinil orders. The 
Dampers and The Puffers \ and each of thefe are 
again clafled into certain interior fubdivifions. We 
take notice that both thefe defcriptions of per- 
fons have in turn been the obje<Sfe of your feeble 
raillery; but! muft fairly tell you, we neither 
think worfe of ourfelves nor any better of you 
for thofe attempts. We confider the republic 
of letters under obligations to us for its very ex- 
iftence, for how could it be a republic, unlefs its 
members were kept upon an equality with each 
other ? Now this is the very thing which our 
inftitution pf ofefles to do. 

We have an ingenious member of our fociety, 
who has invented a machine for this purpofe, 
vdiich anfwers to admiration : He calls it— jT/j^ 
Thermometer of Merit : This machine he has fet 
in a frame, and laid down a very accurate. fcale 
of gradations by the fide of it : One glance of 
the eye gives every author's altitude to a minute. 
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The middle degree on this fcale, and which an- 
swers to temperate on a common thermometer, 
is that ftandard, or common level of merit^ 
to which aU contemporaries in 4J)e fame free 
commanity ought to be confined ; but as there 
will always be fome eccentric beiags in nature, 
who will either ftart above ftandard heighthi or 
drop below its k >i$ our ^u^ by the operation oi 
the daily prefs either to icrew them down, <» to 
ibrew them up, as the cafe requires; and this 
brings me to ex{^n ihe ufes of the two grand 
departments of our fraternity : Authors above 
par £dl to the province of the Dampers^ all be- 
low par appertain to ihe Puffers, The daily 
profs being common to all men, and both the 
one clafs and the odber having c^n acceft 
thereto, we can work ekher by forcers or rq^e/- 
hrs^ as ^e iee fit ; and I can fefely alTure you 
our procefs feldom foils in either cafe, when we 
iq^y it timely^ txA Specially to young poets ij| 
their veal-bones^ as the faying is: With this 
yiew we arc always upon terms with the con- 
da^iors of die faid prefe, ^o are fully fenfible 
^ the benefits of our inftitution, and Uve with 
tis in the mutual interchange ^ iiuesidly offices^ 
iike Shakc^ar 's Zephyrs— 

«* Stealing and giving odour?.*— —• 
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As vn Si& upon none but principles of gene«- 
rsd jujftice, and bold it rrght that parts fliould be 
made fubfervient to the whole, our fcheme of 
eqoaUsesttiim oequires, that accordingly as any 
individual rifes on the fcale, our deprefling pow- 
ers fhould counteract: and balance his afcending 
powers : This procefs, as 1 faid before, belongs 
to the Dampers* office, and is by them termed 
prejpng an author, <X" iiK>re literally committing 
him to the prefs :. This is laid on more or lefe 
forcibly, according to his degree of afcenfion; 
in moft cafes a few turns iqaeeze hhn down to 
his proper bearing, but this is always done with 
resfonaUe aUoWaiKie for the natural rea&ion of 
daAtcbodtes^ (0 that it is neceflary to bring him 
fome degrees below ftandard, left he Ihoidi 
mouffit ftbove it when the prefs is taken off: If 
hy dhance his afcending powers run him Jip ts» 
fitbry or fever^^heai^ flie Dampers rabuft propor- 
tion their difcipUne aocorctingly ; in like manner 
Ac Piiffers have to Wow an author up by mere 
Arength of hmgs, when he is heavf in baUaft, 
land his fiiddng powers fall below die freezings 
pointy as ibmettmes happens even to our beft 
friends : In that cafe the Puffers have burjis tf 
sapplat^ and peals of laughter in petto, which, 
^ough Aey never reach vulgar ears, ferve his 
fui^ofe effe^oaUy^^Kfiat thdS: ?i$& fecrets, whick 

we 
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•we never reveal but to the Initiated^ and I fhalt 
concltide by aflliring you I am your's as yon 
de£brve» 

Pro bono Publico* 


T** 
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Unde nil majus generatur ipfo^ 

Nee vtget quidqmm ftmile aut fecundum» 

(HORAT.^ 

THERE is a great fovereign now upon 
earth, who, though an infant, is the oldeft 
of all fouls alive by many centuries. 

. This extraordinary perfonage is a living evi- 
&nce of the foul's immortality, or at leaft has 
advanced fo far in proof^ as to convince the 
Vorld by his own example, that it is not necef- 
ferily involved in the extindlion of the body# 
Though he is the greateft genealogift livings 
and can with certainty make out the longeft and 
cleared pedigree of any potentate now reigning, 
yet he is properly (peaking vnthbut anceftors. 
As I cannot doubt but that fo ftriking an event 
as the general deluge muft be frefh in his memo* 
morj) though a pretty many years have fince 

* clapfed. 
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dlapfed, he muft of neceiSty have been none 
other than Noah himfelf ; for as he has always 
been his own fon, and that fon can never have 
been living at the fame moment with his father, 
it is plain he muft have been that very identicat 
patriarch, when he furvived the flood* 

As he was but eighteen months old according 
to his corporeal computation, when he was hdk 
vifitcdj he was not very ccmimunicative in con- 
verfation, but I have hope upon the next meet- 
ing he will have the goodnefs to fet us right 
about Pythagoras, who I am perfuaded funk 
fohie part of his travels upon us, and was aS^u* 
ally in his court, where he a£led the part of a 
plagiary, and in the fchool-boy's phrzk criWd 
a foul copy of his holinefs's trarifmigration j but 
with fuch ftrong marks of a counterfeit, that 
after a fliort trip to the Trojan war, and a few 
bthers not worth relating, it is to be prefumed 
be has given up the frolic ; for I do not hear 
that he is at prcfent amongft us, at leaft not 
amongft us of this kingdom, where to fay the 
truth I do not fee any thing that refembles him. 
In the mean time the religious fovereign of Tir 
bet (for the reader perceives I have been fak- 
ing of Teejhoo Lama) in the fpirit of an original 
keeps his feat upon the Muihud of Terpaling^ 

which 
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winch throne he has cootinued to preii cfrer 
fioce his defcent from Mount Ararat. 

After aU we muil actnowkdge this was m 
hold creed for priefkraft tQ. hnpofe,. but cveddatji 
has & wide fwaUow, and if the dofkrijie pa&dl 
upon a nation fo philolbphical aiid inquifitive 39 
the GreekS) it mzy well obtain unqueftioned hj 
Calmue Tartars ; and (uperftition, jxiw retiring 
from Rome, may yet find refuge in the moun^ 
tains of Tibet. This may he &id for the fyftent 
of Teeihoo Lama, that impofition cannot be put 
to a fairer te#, than when comnutted to thft 
iknplicity of a child ; and the Gybngs^ or priefis, 
attendant upon this extraordinary in&nt, paid no 
fmall complinient to the feith of their followers^ 
when they fet him upon die MulhiMi. 

I forbear entering into a fodrther account of 
Ais infant pontiff^ becaufe I hope the very in*> 
genious trairell^, who has already circukfied 
feme CHrious particulars of his audiences and 
interviews at the monaftery of T^paling, will 
indulge the public witii a more full and circuoeif 
Hantial narrative of his very interfiling expedi*- 
tion into a (country fo little vifited by £uro«- 
peans, and where the maimers and habits of the 
people^ no Ie& than the facrcd chara&er of the 
fi>y.ereign, furnifli a fubjed of |b new and eoler- 


taining a nature^ 
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When a genLiis like that, which aftusrtes the 
illuftrious ckarafker, whb lately adnitniftered the 
govemment of Bengal, is carried into the it^ 
moceft regions of the ean^, it diffuies an ilhsmi-- 
nation around it^ which reaches even to thofe 
nations, where arts and iciences are in their 
higheft cultivation; and we accordingly find 
that befides this embai^, fo curioits of its kind^ 
ike fame pervading fpirit has pecietrated into the 
facred and till now inacceffible myfteries of the 
Brahmins, and by the attainment of a language 
which religion has intordicSed from all others 
but the iacerdotal caft, has already began to lay 
open a volume, fuperior in antiquity, and per>« 
haps in merit not inferior, to Homer himfelf. 

Happy inhabitants of Tibet \ If happinefs can 
arife from error, your innocent iUuiicm muft be 
the foifrce of it ; for prieftcraft, which has plun^ 
ged our portion of the globe in wars and per-* 
ftcutions, has kept you in perpetual peace and 
tranquillity 5 fo much more wife and falutary is 
your religious fyftem of pontifical identity, than 
ours of pontifical infallibility. The feme un- 
changeable, indivifible ob}e£k of faith fecures 
univerfal acquiefcence under the commodious 
impofition: No Anti-Lama can diftradi your 
attention or divide your duty, for individuality 
is his eiTence s no councils can reverfe his de« 

I crees 
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crees or over-rule his fupremacy, for he is coeval 
with religion, nay he is religion itfelf. Such a^ 
lie was in his praeterieht body, fiich he muft be 
ia his prefent ; the fame monaftic, peaceful, un- 
offending, pious being; a living idol, drawn 
forth upon occafional folemnities to give his 
Uefilng to adoring proftrate hordes of Tartaris, 
and to receive their ofFerings ; and whether this 
blefling be given by the hands of unreafonin^ 
infancy, or fuperannuated age^ it. nj^itters' little 
at which degree the moment points, . when the 
fcale is undeterniinable. Tou fee me here (bid 
the Lattia in his praeterieht body to one of our 
countrymen, whom he admitted to a convert- 
tion) a mere idol of fiat e : Tou are of a more aSlive 
nation \ take your wonted exercife without referve : 
Walk about my chamker : I am fedentary by necef-^ 
fttyy and the habit of indolence is become to me a 
fecond nature .'^^TYiis is a true anecdote, and 
ihews how mild a foul it -is, which has now 
tranfmigrated into the body of this infant. 

Could this' extraordinary perfonage communi* 
irate his property to all his brother fovereigns 
through the world, fhould we, or ftiould we not, 
congratulate mankind upon the event ? Let the 
nations fpeak for themfelves ! \ anfwer for one, 
A^t cannot name a period in its monarchy more 
in favour of the difpenfation. 

N* XLV. 
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N" XLV. 

« 

(Sophocles, Aleasi.) 

Hold thy tonguey good boy! There are many 
great advantages in keeping JUence. 

I HAVE now the fatisfa^on to inform my 
Countrymen, that after long and diligent 
fearch I have at laft difcovered a very extraordi- 
nary perfon in this metropolis, at prefent in 
fome obfcurity; but if I (hall luckily be the 
means of drawing him into more notice by pub- 
lifhing what has come to my knowledge of his 
talents and performances, I fhall think myfelf 
happy not only in ferving a meritorious indivi- 
dual, but alfo in furnifliing a fuggeftion through 
the mode I fhall recommend for his employ, 
that may be of the greateft benefit to fociety. 

The gentleman, in whofe favour I would fain 
Interefl my candid readers, is Mr. Jedediah Fijh^ 
of whofe hifiory I fhall recount a few particulars* 
He was bred to the law, and many years ago 
went over to New England, where he pra£lifed 
in the courts at Boflon : Upon the breaking out 
of the troubles he came over to England, tho' 
J Vol. II, L from 
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from his prudent deportment he might iafely 
have remained where he was, for Mr. Fifh made 
it a rule never to lend any thing but an ear to 
cither fide of the queftibn i I cannot fpeak with 
certainty as to his real motives for leaving Ame- 
rica, as he has not been communicative on that 
head, but I could cblldS from faints he has dropt 
tof the extraordinary length and protra£tion of 
the pleadings in thofe provincial courts, that his 
health was a good deal impaired by his attend* 
ance upon cauies, though I cannot dilcover that 
he was anally emfdoyed as an advocate in anyi» 
^This may (eem fingular to fuch as are unac« 
quainted with thofe proceedings, but Mr. Fifli, 
^ough no pleader, was of mdlipenrable uie to 
his clients during Ae fomnoJency of the court ;• 
for by means of his vigilance ihc efficient counfel 
could inddge themfelves in their natural reft, 
and recruit their Ipirits for a reciprocal exertion 
of prolixity, when the oppofite party had com^ 
to a conclufion: This hapj^ fecoky of wake- ^ 
ftilnefe in Mr. Jedediah Fifli was accompanied 
with the further very ufefel talent of abridge- 
ment, by whidi in a very iew words he couM 
convey into die ear of a pleader, when he had 
9nce thoroughly wakened him, the whole marrovtr 
pf an argument, Aough it had been Spread oist 
ever (b ^widely. 

Whrii 
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When he came over to his nudve country, he 
threw himfelf in the way of preferment and 
regularly attended the fittings at Weftminfteii^ 
Guildhall, and elfewhere ; but being a modeft 
xnan, and one who made no acquaiatance, he 
was no otherwife taken notice of, than as being 
the only perfon in court, who did not yawn^ 
when a certain learned ferjeant got beyond bx» 
ufual quota of cafes in point. Nothing offering 
here, Mr. Fiih prefented himfelf during the 
fitting of Parliament both at the bar of the 
Peers, and in the gallery of the Houfe of Comt- 
mons; he gave great attention to the clerk% 
when th^ were readii^ AQs of Parliament in 
the upper houfe, and never quitted his poft ia 
the lower, when certain gentlemen were oft 
their legs, and. gave the fignal to others to get 
on dieirs and go to dinner : By being thus left 
alone this modeft attendant Igft his labour, and 
remained unnoticed du-augh a whole feffion. 

Defeated in all thsfe efforts he began to fre* 
quent Coffee-houfes, where he obferved moil 
talking prevail,, and few or no hearers to be 
found: Fortune now began to finile upon hif 
patient endeavours, and he particularly recom-** 
mended himfelf to a circle at Saint Paul's, where 
by his addrefs in pofting himfelf between tW9 
gardes, one of which was very circumftantially 

lir a e^^plaining 
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explaining a will, and the other going flep by ftep 
through a bill of enclofiirej where the glebe lands 
of the rcftor were un great peril of infringement^ 
he ib contrived as to lend one e^ t» the divine 
and the other to the civilian, by which he got a 
dinner at each of their houies ; and as they found 
iiim a moft agreeable companion, and one whofe 
chearing finile.enlivened their own converfation, 
he foon became free of their families under a 
Handing invitation* 

It was in one of thefe houies I firft became 
•acquainted with Mr. Fifh, and as it feemed to 
#ne a grefat pity that a man poflefled of fuch 
companionable talents (for I can fafely aver 
I had never lieard die tone of his voice) fhould 
ibe any longer buried in obfcurity, or at befk 
*<:oniined to a narrow circle of admirers, I began 
to refled within myfelf what amazing improve- 
ments fociety inight receive, if he could be in-r 
duced to ftand forth in the public chara£br of 
-A Mdjier of SiUncey or in other words J Teacher 
of the jfrt of Hearing. > 

As I knew my friend was not a man to fpeak 
for himfei^ I took a convenient occaiion one 
day of breaking my propoial to him, which I in* 
troduced by laying I had fomething to difclofe 
to hiisi, which I conceived would not only be of 
public benefit, but might aUb be. turned to hi^ 
:^ , . ^ particular 
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p^jticidaremolumehtand^adv^tag^.' He paufcd 
i9me time and'feemed to expert when I would. 
prCxrqed to explain myfelf j but being at laft con-; 
viace4 that I Was. :reaUy^ waiting, for his confent, 
he opened his lips far die firft tique, and in a. 
very foft agreeable tW^of vdice;<kUvej-§d him-; 
felf as follows—^" Say on P* — The ^converfation 
being now fairly on footj I faid that experience 
mijft have convinced Jiim how great a fcarcity 
of hearers there; were, in this metr^olis, at the 
fame time wb^ great jF^qvieft the;/ w^re in, ^and' 
how much cofiVeHktion and foqiety w^e at alofs 
for fc proper {>roportion of them : That where one. 
mati.now iftade his fortune by his tongue, hun- 
dreds mighty, in! left tjnfte eftablifli their's by a- 
jjru^Qnt ufe of i their e^rs : ,That a 'd§f^rQ of 
fiiningxn company. was now becofi^e fo geaeral,:> 
that there.wasTno body left to fhine upon% That 
BO \<ray could be fo fure of providing for younger 
fi>ns and. people of fmalL fortunes, as to qualify 
tfcegl well in the art jf hearing i hut.by a fatal 
negljSiS): in our iyftem of education, . and the Id-> 
qu^ity of nurfes and ferv^nts,'no attention was' 
paid to this ufeful accomplifhment : i obferVed 
to him that o^F paHbns were in fome degi;^:'in 
the fault by feorti?nii^, their fernpions and q^iiek- 
enmg their prayers, whereas in times pafl^ when 
hotnllies: wer^' in, t^, and the preacher turned 

. L3 the 
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die hoiir-gIa& ttrice ot diffte before bis 4i[*' 
courfe was wdiind up, ^i '^orld was in h^tXtt 
habits of bearing : That in Oliver's days At 
grace was oftentimes as long as the meal, new 
ihey fate down without any grace at all, and 
talked without ceadng : That (he diftontinuaticc 
of fmokiflg tobacco contributed much to put 
hearing out of bfliion, and that a dub of people 
now was like a pack of hounds in full cry, where 
all puppies open at the fibne time, whether tfaaf 
have got the Tcent or not^ Iif coDf^ltifioii I de- 
manded <]f him if he agreed wkh me In thde 
obfervations, or hot : tie upAh K>o|: feme; time 
to confider and very civilly TcpBed^^ / A."—* 
* If you do agree with me^' rejoined I, * in ac-. 
^ knowledging the compkiiiV^ tell me if you will 
^ concur in promoting tfie elite** He itoddecl 
aflTent, ' And who is fo fit as Mr. Jededi^ Fifli,^ 
added I, "^to teach that art to others, which he 
^ poflelles in fiich perfediion hlmfe}f ? It fball be 
^ my bu(ihd^ to feek out for fchoiars, your^s (o 
^ inftru6t - thei^, and I don't de/pair of ^ur 
^ feftabliJSiing on Academy of Silence in asgene- 
< ral repute as the (chool {^Pythagoras/ 

This inftituticm is now fairly on foot, ancl. 
fchool is opened in Magpye-Court^ Cheapfide^ 
N* 4, name on the door, where the profeflbr is 
to be ipoke^ to by all perfons wanting his advice 

• I and 
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and inftru^tions* The remarkable fuccefs^ which 
}ias already attencted Mr. Jedediah Fifh, would 
warrant my laying before the public fome ex- 
traordinary cureS) but thefe I (hall poftpone to 
fome future opportunity, and conclude with a 
pafllage from Horace, which (hews that ingenious 
poet, though perhaps he had as much to fay for 
himfelf as moft of our modern prattlers, was ne- 
verthelefa^a peffed adept in the art, which it has 
been the labour of this paper to recommend, 

Septimus oSa^va proprior jam fugerii annus. 

Ex quo Mecitnas me capit habere fuorum 

In numeroi duntaxat ad bocy quem toUere rbeda 

VeUety ttfiffadens^ tt cui coneredir$ nugat 

Hoc genuji Htra quota efi ? Tbrtx ej GaiUna Sj^r^ 

par: 
Matutina parum cantos jam frigi^ra mordent ; 
JEt qua^ rimofd bene deponuntur in aure^ 

*7is (let nufee) thru years and more^ 

(O^dber next it ifiill be/bur) 

Since Harley bade mefirft attend. 

And cbofe me for an bumble friend $ 

WoiCdtake me in bis coach to chat. 

And queftion me of this and that \ 

As « ma^s 0' clock r* and " How's the tmndr* 

« IPU's chariot's that 'we left bebindr* 

Orgra*vely try to read the lines 

JTrit underneath the country Jigns \ 

Or^ *• Have you nothing nenu to-day 

^* From f of e^ from Farnett, or from Gay ?^ 

h 4. Suck 
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Such tattle often entertains 

My lord and me as far as Staines f 

As once a iveek nve tra-vel donun 

*ro Windfor^ and again to town. 

Where all that pajfes inter nos 

Might be proclaim" d at Charing-Crofs. 

Swift, 


N' XL VI. 


A NOVEL, conducted upon one uniform 
plan, containing a ferks <^ events in fa- 
miliar life, in which no epifbdical flory is inter- 
woven, is in efFefta protrafted comedy, not divi- 
ded into afts. The fame natural difplay of cha- 
racter, the fame facetious turn of dialogue and 
agreeable involution of incidents are eflential to 
each compofition. Novels of this defcription 
are not of many years flanding in England, and 
feem to have fucceeded after fome interval to 
romance, which to fay no wor(e of it is a mofl 
unnatural and monflrous produ£tit>n. The Don 
fixate of Cervantes is of a middle fpecies ; and 
the Gil Blasj which the Spaniards claim and the 
French have the credit of, is a feries of adven- 
tures ;'ather than a novel, and both this and Don 

5 Quixote 
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Quixote abound in epifodical ftdries, which le**' 
parately taken are more properly novels than 
the mother work. 

Two authors^ of our nation began the fafhioit 
of novel-writing, upon different plans indeed, 
but each with a degree of fuccefs, which perhaps 
has never yet been equalled : Richardfon diipofed 
his fable into letters, and Fielding purfued tho 
more natural mode of a continued narration, 
with an exception however of certain mifcel- 
laneous chapters, one of which he prefixed to 
each book in the nature of a prologue, in which 
the author fpeaks in perfon : He has executed 
this fo pleafantly, that we are reconciled to the 
Interruption in his ihftance ; but I ihould doubt 
if it is a pra£iice rn which an imitator would be 
wife to follbw him. 

I fhould have obierved, that modern noveliib 
have not confined themfelves to comic fables or 
fuch only as have happy endings, but fometimes^ 
as in the inflance of The Qarijfo^ wind up their 
ftory with a tragical cataftrophe ; to fubje<9:s of 
this foFt perhaps the epiflolary mode of writing 
may be beft adapted, at leafl it feems to give 
a more natural fcope to pathetic defcriptions ; 
but there can be no doubt that fables replete 
with humorous fituations, chara£fcerifHc dialogue 
and bufy plot are better fuited to the mode, 

which 
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Vaidch Fieldidg b4$ ^uifued in his kmdtable 
liovd of Tke F^tmiling^ imiverMx allowed thd 
mofl: perfe£): wdrk of its fort in .ottris^ or probably 
any odier, l^ngu^e. 

There is fomething {q attra(£Uvc to readers of 
aU defcri^>tions. in thefe bookS) and they have 
1>een fought with fuch general «tiility, that an 
inqredible number of publtcatiohs have been 
produced^ aod the fcfaeme of cir ctdating Bbnuries^ 
lately eftaUifliod^ wUcb thefe very publications 
feem to haye iuggefted, hav^ fpread them 
through the kingdom^ novels are now become 
Ihe aimtfii^ ftudy of every rank adsd defcription 
ofpeof^ in England. 

Young minds are fi> apt to be ttn^ured hy 
ivhat dxey read, that it fhoutd be the duty of 
every perfon, who has the charge of education^ 
to make a proper choice of books for diofe who 
ace under their care; and this is particularly 
|iecei&ry In.refpeA to our daughters, who arQ 
brought up in^ a more cox^Sned and domeftic 
manner than boys. Girls will be tempted to 
form them£^ves upon any charai&rs^ whether 
true or fi£litiotts, which forcibly ftrike their 
imaginations, and nothing can he more point-* 
edly addrefled to the paffions than; many of thefe 

novel heroines. 1 Would not be underftood ta 

» 

9ccufe our modecn writers of imi9oral defigns ^ 

very 
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very few I believe can be fdund of that de(crip« 
tiooti I; do. jQOt therefore objeA tp them as cor- 
rupting the youthful mind by pi£tures of im- 
morality, but I tbmk fyme amongft them may 
be api: to lead )oung fen^k readers into slSs&sl" 
tioii and fftlfe ckaradler Iby ftories, where the 
mariiiers, though highly chafged, arc not in na- 
turei and die: more interefting foch ftories are, 
the.greater \irtll be their influence : In this lig^t 
^ h^vtet heroine, d^ough deferibed without a 
&ult^ yet, if dr^wn out of n^ture^ may be a very 
unfit model foe imitation, 
. The novel, which of all others is formed up<m 
the moft ftudied plan, of morality, is Qa^iffay 
and fcw^yoimg women I believe are put under 
reftrtAiOn by dleir parents or others from grati-* 
fyrijDg idieir *cariofity wfth 4 perufiil of thi$ au-^ 
dxbr'; g\nded by the beft ii^Qlion$y ^d con^ 
jfeioua that the moral of l^s. book is fufl4a-' 
men^ly gQo4 be has taken all poffible pain$ to 
weave' into hta flx)fy incidents of fuch a tragical 
and affetStng. nature, as: are catcukted to make a 
ftrong a2id lafting impreffion on the youthful 
heart. The unmerited fufierif^s of an innocent 
and beautiful young lady, who is made a model 
of patience and purity; the unnatural obduracy 
o£ iier paarents ; the infernsd arts of the wretch, 
who violates her, and the fad cataftrophe of her 

^ death, 
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death, are incidents in this zSe&ing ftory better 
conceived than executed : Failing in this ixioft 
cflential point, as a picEhire of human nature, I 
mufl: regard the novel of Clarifla as one of the 
books, which a {Hiideilt parent will put under in- 
terdifHon ; for I think I Can fay from obfervation, 
that there are more artificial pedantic chara£l;ers 
aflumed by fentimental Miiles in the vain defirer 
ot being thought Qariffa Harkws^ than from any 
6ther fource of imitation whatfocv«r : '» I fofpe<9: 
that it has given food to the idle paSSibn for fHofe 
eternal fcribblings, which pafs between one fe- 
male friend and ^other^ and tend to no good point 
of education, I have a youfjg- lady in my^eye, 
who made her will, wrote an infer iption' for the 
plate of her tswn coffin,- and. forfwore all no^w 
kind at the age of.fiKteeri. As to>the ch^irac- 
ters of Lovelace, of the heroine herfelf, and the 
heroine's parents, I take them all >to be beings 
of another world. What'CIariifii U made to do, 
and what flie is flowed to omlti are ccjually out 
of ^e regions of natut%« " Fathers and mothers, 
who may oppofe'the inctmadons of their daugh- 
ters, are not likely to profit from^the examples 
in this flory, nor will thofe daaghtei^s be difpofed 
to think the worfe of their own rights, or the 
better of their parents, for the bl^k and odious 
tolours io which thefe unnatui^al chantiflsrsuare 
' > painted. 
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painted* It will avail little to fay, that Clarifla's 
mifef ies are derivable from the falfe ftep of her 
elopement, when it is evident that elopement 
became neceilary to avoid compulfion. To 
fpeak with more precifion my opinion in the 
cafe, I think Clariila dangerous only to fu^h 
young perfons, whofe charafters are yet. to be 
formed, and who from natural fufceptibility may 
be prone to imitation, and likely to be turned 
afide into errors of afFedbtion. In fuch hands, 
I think a book, fo addrefled to the paflioiis, and 
wire-drawn into fuch prolixity, is not calculated 
to form either natural manners or natural ftile ; 
nor would I have them learn of Clarifia to write 
long pedaptic letters on their bended kneeSy and 
beg to kifs the hem of their ever^-honoured Mam- 
ma's garment^ any more than I would wilh them 
to ipurn at the addrefles of a worthy lover with 
the pert infult of a Alifs How. 
, The natural temper and talents of our chil- 
dren fhould point out to our obfervation and 
judgment the particular, mode, in which they 
ought to be trained : The little tales told to 
them in infancy, and the books to be put into 
their hands in a forwarder age, are concerns 
highly worth attending to. Few female hearts 
in early youth can bear being foftened by pa- 
thetic 
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thedc and zfk&ing Aories without prejutlice* 
Young people arie all imitation, and M4ien a girl 
ailumes the pathos of Clarifla without experi- 
encing die feme afflictions, or being put to the 
fame trials, the refult will be a moft infuiFerable 
aiFe£htion and pedantry. 

Whatever errors there may b* in 'our prefcnt 
fyftem of education, they are not the errors of 
neglefl ; on the contrary perhaps they wtH be 
found to confift in over-diligence and too great 
folicitude for accompfifhment ; the diftribution 
of a young lady's hours is an anidyfis of all the 
arts and iciences ; fhe fhall be a phiIof<!^her ih 
the morning, a painter at noon, and a mufician 
at night ; fhe Ihall fing without a voice, play 
without an ear, and draw without a talent. A 
variety of mafters diftra£i the attention and 
overwhelm the genius ; and thus an indifcrimi- 
nate zeal in the parent flops the cultivation and 
improvement of thofe particular branches, to 
which the talents of the child may more imme- 
diately be adapted. But if parents, who thus 
prefs the education of their children, fall into 
miflakes from too great anxiety, their negled is 
without excufe, who, immerfed in diffipation, 
delegate to a hireling the mofl facred and moft 
natural of all duties ; To thefe unprofitable and 

inconfiderate^ 
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inconliderate beings I fliall jiot ipeak in plain 
profe, but will defire them to give the following 
Kttle poem a perufal^ 

D OR I N D A and her fpoofe rrert joinM, 

At modem men md wmbcb oie. 
In mfttrimony net in mind, 
A fafliionable pair. 

Fine dodies, li«e dtamondty ;iRd fine lacei 

The finarteft vit-a-vit in town. 
With title, jMn -money, and place 
Made wedlock*« pill go down. 

In decent time by Hunter's art 

The wHh*d-for heir Dorinda bore; 
A girl came next f ihe*d done her party 
Dorinda bred no more* 

Now education's care employs 

Dorinda's brain-— but ah I the curie, 
Dorinda*s brain can't bear the noife«— «« 
<< Go, take *em to the niufe I—*** 

The lovely babet improTeapace 

By dear Ma*amielle*s prodigious care i 
Mifs gabbles French with pert grimace. 
And Mafter learns to iwear. 

'* Sweet innocents T' the ienranti ^> 
<< So natural he and flie lb wild i 
' .^ Xai^l* Nurfe, do humour *effl*4br why f 
<< *Twere fia to ikub a child.*; 

TlsM 
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Time runs—" My God !* v.Dorinda criw, 

** Hqw moDftroufly the girl is growA I 
** She has more meaning in her eyes 
•* Than half the girls in town.'* 

Kow^ teachers throng ; Mifs dances, fingSy 

Learns every art beneath the fun. 
Scrawls, fcribbles, does a thouiand things 
Witliout a tafte for one* 

Lap^bgs and parrots paints. Good lack! 

Enough to make Sir Jofliua jealous^ 
Writes rebuffes, and has her clack 
Of fm^ll-talk for the fellows t 

Mobs to the miUincrd for fafhions. 

Reads -every tawdry tale that's new. 
Has fit^, opinions, humours, paifions. 
And di6btes p virtu. 

Ma'amfelle to Mi&'s l^and conveyt 

A l^iliet-doux } ihe's tres commode. 
The Dancing-mafter's in the chaife. 
They fcower the northern road. 

Away to Scottish land they poft, 

Mifs there becomes a lawful wife^ 
Her froHck over, to her coft t 

Mifs is a wretch for life. 

Mafter meanwhile advances faft 

In modem manners and in vice, 
Afid with a ichool-boy's heedlefs haffe, ■ ^ 
Battles the defperate dice. . 

' • Travel) 
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Travels no doubt by modern rules 

To France, to Italy, and there 
Comfnences ade^t in the fchools 
Of It^ouffeau and Voltaire. 

Returns in all the dernier goul: 

Of Bruflelsopoint and Paris clothes. 
Buys antique .ftatues vainpt anew. 
And buds without a nofe. 

Then hey ! at difljpation's call 

To every club that leads the tort, 
Hazard^s the word ; he flies at all, 
He^spigeon*d and undone. 

Now comes a wife, the ftaie pretence. 
The old receipt to pay new debts j 
He pockets City-Madam^s pence. 
And doubles all his betts* 

He drains his ftewards, racks hisfarmSj 

Annuitizes, fines, renews, 
And every morn his levee fwarras 
With fwindlers and with Jews. 

Tibe guinea loft that was his laft, 

Defperate at length the maniac cries— 
♦• This thro' my brain !'•— 'tis done j 'tis paft i 
He fires«->he falls<^he dies ! 


vot, n. M N« xLvn, 
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^fOTTOV yUHOilCQ; X(^^^ i¥i^¥ XttfJ^dlfit* 

HlPPOMAX. 

To a wife hujhand^ whtn poffijfing 
A virtuous wife^ wedhciti a hleffiag* 

THOUGH I do not like paradoxes, and 
can readily acknowledge the reiped due 
to general opinions, yet I am bold to aver to 
the hct cf all thofe fine gentlemen) who, if they 
think as they a£kj wiU ^augh me to fcorn fot 
the notion, that marriage is a meafure of fome 
confequence^ I do not mean fo fay that it is 
neceflary^ in th^ choice of a wife, that fhe ibould 
be of any particular ftature or complexion^ 
brown or fair, \3i\ or (hort ) neither do I think 
a man of fiunily need abfolutely fo infift iy>6n as 
many clear defcents^ as would fatisfy a Geitman 
Count, before he quarto:^ a/fns with a lady ; nor 
do I article for fortune, or connection, or any 
other worldly recommendation as tndifpenfable i 
fatisfied only if it will be granted to me 'diat the 
parties ought not to unite vnthout fome mutual 
explanation, fome previous underftanding of 
.« • . ' each 
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each odier 't . temper, and fome lJEea(bitid>l« 
ground c£ ,hdk£f that die contsaft they art 
about to eRter. ^Bto for life is likely to hold 
-good to the end of the term, for iriiacb it ia 
made* 

I am not fo ignorant of die world as not to 
^know how many fpecions reafims atif be given 
On the other fide of the queftion ; ^iid being 
feniible I have a hard poiht to dri^ I am 
willing to conciliate my opponents by all rea*- 
fonable conceffioha. 

L§rd Fare married to pay off a mortgage, ^at / 
encunlbered his eflate, and to difeharge certain 
debts of lionour,; diat encundi^^ed hi& mind ftiH 
more: His match therefore was a match of 
principle'^ and though a run of bad lack defeated 
jiis good intentioiis towards his creditors, and 
though die vulgar manners of fats lady fmelt fe 
flrong of the city, that flie became infupportable^ 
yet all the world allowed that the meafure wsfi^ 
judicious, juftiiiable, and in bis lordfhip's fitua^ 
tion indiipenfable. . 

Lddfi Bfit Pettijh married Colonsl Sft^rt becauft 
he haunted her in all aflemblies, was for ever at 
her back in die Opera-houfe, glided into the 
church when ibe was at her devotions, and de- 
dared in all companies that he was determined 
ta hare ber* Lady Bab married to be revenged 

Ma of 
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of him ; oobodydddhied but ihe took the right 
^lethod,. and all the worli allowed -that fhe had 
her l-evpnge ; The colonel is literally a fpe^Ire 
at thi^ moment. -. .> . - 

Sir Harry Blujier and ATifs Hornet were firft 
coufin^,-j»nkt. though boought.up.togetJier in the 
fam^ hofiie.4ike brother and fifter^ fquahbled and 
fought ^Uk^ jdogi and cat: Sir Harry's face bore 
the maf<]^: of Jier , nails, and Miis'd head*dreft 
wa;^ tite fr<^qiiient rw^im. of his fery : This young 
pair made a match in the laudable expedation of 
^.bet.tef agreement after wedlock: .All the world 
applauded their, motives, and dud event . fully 
anfweried titein e'Xpe<Slatton^-*^r tjiey parted by 

Old Lady Lucy Ltanhago- was told by k. for- 
tune-teller that:ftiQ;fhould die a. maid £ When 
&e W4$ ^il leaft fixty years in advance towards 
fulfilling the prediiStion, fte drew a piece of 
!we4ding.cake through a bride ^s gold rin^» and 
dreamt of her own footman : She married hint 
the npxt week to thwart the Deftinies : ' The 
footman went ofF with her flrong-boxy and left 
her behind to compleat the prophecy. 

L^r4iQfl^Mel \}id a plentiful efbte and a very 
fcanty conftitution, but he had two reafons for 
marrying, which all the world .gave him credit 
fori the firft was to get an heir, which he want-* 

ed. 
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ed, and the fecond was to get rid of a miftrefs* 
he was tired of: He made his choice of Aftji 
Froluiy and every body allowed the odds were 
in his favour for an heir : The lady brought him 
k full-grown boy at five months end ; his lord- 
fliip drove his wife out of his hoU(e and rein- 
ftated his miftrefs. 

yacJt Fanciful had a blind- fide towards a fine 
eyebrow. It was his humour, and he had a right 
to pleafe himfelf : Signora Falfetta ftrucfc an ar-^ 
tow to his heart from a pair of full-drawn bows, 
that would have done honour to Cleopatra her- 
<yf, whbfe ftage repr^fentative the Sigiiora then 
Was: Jack made overtures of a certain fort, 
which her majefty repulfed with the dignity that 
became her; in fliort, the virtue oif- Cleopatra 
was impregnable, or at leaft it was- plain fhe was 
not every body^s Cleopatra. What could Jack do? 
It was impoffible to give up the eyebrows, and 
it was no lefs impoffible to have them upon any 
terms, but terms of honour. Jack married her : 
It was his humour, and all the world allowed he 
was in the right to indidge it : The happy knot 
was tied 5 Jack flew with lips of ardour to his 
lovely Cleopatra ; the faithlefs eyebrow deferted 
from the naked fprehead of its owner, and (O 
/ad exchange !) took poft uponr Jack's chin. 

Thefe, ^j)d many more than thefe, may be 

M3 €alle4 
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called cafes in point, and broaght to prove that 
matrimony is ^ ixiere whlm^ a caprice of the 
moment, and by people who know the worM 
treated with fuitable indiflerence i but ftill I muft 
hope that fuch of my readers at ieaft, who doi 
not know thG world, or know perhs^s juft fa 
much of it as not to wifh for a more intimate 
&miliarity with its Miions, will think this 
famoe bargain for life a bargain of feme confen 
quence. 

The court of Catherine of Medicis, but mor^ 
particularly diat of Anne of Auftria, brought 
ih^ charafisers of women into much greater 
confequence an4 diiplay, than bad before been 
allowedr to them: The female genius coifed 
forth from its obfcurity foon aiTutiied its natural 
prerogatives: A woman's wit was found tbr 
fineft engine to cut die knot of intricacy, or if 
{)offible to difentangle it: The ladies in that 
£imous regency were no lefe fitted to dired % 
council than to adorn a court ; The enlightened 
ilate of preient times, and tb/e refinement df 
modern manners, have hapfnly difcovered, that 
in the proper intercourfe d^ the fexes are 
centered all the charms of ibciety ; it feems al 
if a new world had been found out within tb^ 
limits of the 0I4 one : AiTociated as we now are^ 
we are left without excufe^ wbeti we miftake 

their 
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theif chsaraflers, &t betray them into unfuitable 
•€onne£tions by di%uifmg our own : Every un-^ 
parried maa has citue enough to jook abdCit hitn^ 
and opportunities enough- for .the fuUeft Infor-' 
mation: It can be nothing thertfer^ but the 
mifguiding impdfe of fome fordid and unworthy, 
paffion, that can be the moring caufe of fo many 
unhappy matches.. I will never believe, in the 
corruption of <the prefeat times^ though ther^ are 
MI6 many bills of divorce as bills of enclofure, but 
^hat the hufband, I will not fay iii every, but 
in almoft every, cafe is in dte firft feuk. It 
^ere an eafy thing to point ^i^^ j}idu£ind par<- 
^riculars amodgft .^e reigning h^t^ oi high 
life, which feem as if invented by the very 
demon of fedudlion for his own infernal puiv 
pofes : There is not exit of all thefe habits, 
which a wife man can- feil to defpife, or a^ 
jvoneft maa |iegle6i to inform ; no pi^n fo ^afy 
as the prevention of them ; nd fytem fo abfui^^^ 
lb undignified, fo d€ftru(ftive of all the pl<jafui'€»5 
i»f Jife, as the (yS^rti of diffipation. 

Look at a man of tliis fort ! He has not ^vefi 
^hc credit of being a voluptuary 3 thcite is not 
iotvt feature of pleafiire in hU .fa:e ; att is lan«- 
guor, nonchalance and sHnuL (I halp out my 
jdsfcription with Freiich, for, thaidc Heaven ! we 
4vave yet no words in our language to ei^prei^ 

M4 it.) 
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it, ) The travels of fuch a m^n in the purlieus 
only of St. James's-ttreet and Pall Mall would 
fufEce to have carried him round the pyrapiids 
of Egypt : He might have vifited the ruins of 
Herculaneum in half the number of paces that 
he fpends in fauntering up to Rojten-row : He 
pofts from town tp country as if the ^te of 
Europe d,epended on his difpatch; he recon? 
noitres the heels of fome favorite hunter and 
returns with th/c fame expedition to town -, you 
would think that life pr death depended on his 
ipeed, and you would not be much out in the 
guefs, for he has juft killed (o much time and 
perhaps a ppft-hprfe or twp into the bargain^ 
Are we to fuppofe j^ere is no etpulation in 
the ladies ? 

Is it not poilible tp employ (he revenue of a 
gresit eftate in a more agreeable manner? For I 
^m now fpeaking of riches in no other light, but 
^s the means pf procuring pleafures to their 
pwner. May not every hour of life prefent 
fome new or agreeable occupation to a man 
-fvho is poiTefTed pf a large fortunfc and knows 
how to ufe it ? I need not point out the endlefs 
iburce of delightful employment, which a wellr 
proje£ted fyilem of improvement muft furnifh 
|o the man of lax)ded property: This nation 
abounds in ^tifts pf all defcriptions -, gardening, 

plaining, 
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planting, archite£hire, mufic, painting, the whde 
circle of arts are open to his ufe and fervice ; 
wherever his tafte or humour points, there arc 
profeflbrs in every department of the higheft ta- 
lents : He may feat himfelf in a paradife of his 
pwn creating, and coUeft a fociety to participate 
witii him worthy the enjoyment of it : The ca- 
pital might then be his vifiting and not his abiding- 
place ; his deareft friend- and the companion of 
hjs happieft hours might be his wife ; the duties 
of a parent might open freih fources of delight^ 
and I, who profefs myfelf to be an Obferver and 
a friend of mankind, might contemplate his hap- 
pinefs, and cry out with the vanity of an autbof 
r^Then is one convert to myfyjiem! 

JTivite Concordes ^ et nofirum difcite munus ! 

CLAtTDIAS, 
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N' XLVIII. 

IN the plan, which I have laid down for 
treating of the literature of the Greeks, and 
to which I have devoted part of thefe papers, I 
have thought it advifeable fcyr the fake of per- 
ip^cuity to preface the account with an abftra£t 
• 8 of 
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tf the AtheniMt hiftory whhin thofe feparate 
f»eriodsy which I mean to review. In c<m^ 
fbnUity to this plan I have already brought d6wn 
my narration to the death of Ptfiftratus^ and 
this has been fc^oWed with a ftate of the drama 
at that period : I now propofe to proceed with 
the hiftory to the battle of Marathon inclufive^ 
beyond which I ihall have no occafion to follow 
it, and (hall then refume my account of the lite* 
rature of the Greeks, which will compreheiid alt 
the dramatic authors, both tragic and comic, td 
die death of Menander. 

At the deceafe of Pififtratus the government 
ibf Athens devolved quietly upon Hipparchus, 
who aflbciated his brother Hippias with him ii^ 
power. Pififtratus had two other fons by a fe^ 
cond wife, who were named Jophon and Thef- 
fidus; the elder died in his father's life time^ 
and the other, who was of a turbulent and 
imruly fpirit, did not long furvive him. 

Hipparchus was no lefs devoted to fciencc 
and the liberal arts than his father had been: 
The famous Phaea, who had perfonated Miner- 
va, fhared his dirone, and though' he commu- 
fiicated with his brother Hippias on matters of 
. government, and imparted to him fo grear a 
fXHtion of authority, that they were jointly flHe4 
Tyrants of Athens, yet it fccms evidej^t that the 
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fupreme power was adhially vefled in Hippar^ 
chus ; and it is extraordinalj) for the fpace of 
fourteen years until his death, his government 
was undiilurbed by any dtfagreement with his 
brother or complaint from his fubje(5b. 

The moft virtuous citizens of Athens, in the 
freed hours of their republic, look back upon 
this reign as the moft enviable period in their 
hiftory. Plato himfelf aiTerts that all the fabu-. 
lous felicity of the golden reign of Saturn was 
realized under this of Hipparchus : Thucydides 
gives the bme teftimony, and fays that his- go- 
vernment was adminiftered without envy or re-» 
proach: The tradition of the golden dzys of 
Hipparchus was delivered down through many 
generations,, and became proverbial with the 
Athenians. A prince, who had deferved fo well 
of letters, was not likely to be forgotten by 
poets, hifterians, or phtlofophers ; but fuch viras 
the public tranquillity under his admtniilration, 
that the patriots and declaimers for freedom, in 
the moft popular times have not fcrupled to 
acknowledge and applaud it. 

Hipparchus not only augmented the coUe^liox 
of books iathe public library, but engaged ieve^ 
ral eminent authors to refide at Athens: He 
took Simonides of ,Ceos into his pay at a very 
high ftipcnd, and fent a fifty-oared galley for 

Anacreon 
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Anacreon to Teos, inviting him with many 
princely gifts to live at his court : He caufed 
fte poems of Homer to be publicly recited at 
Ae great aflembly of the Panatheiixa, and is 
generally fuppofed to have fuggefted the plan 
tfcollefKng the fcattered rhapfodics of the Iliad 
and Odyfley, fo happily executed by his father. 
His private hours he devoted to the focietyof 
incn of letters, and on thefe occaiions was ac- 
companied by Simonides the lyric poet, Ono- 
macritus, Anacreon and others. He did not 
fconfiiie his attention to the capital of his empire, 
but took a method, well adapted to the times be 
lived in, of reforming the underftandings of his 
more diftant and lefs enlightened fubjecSts in the 
Tillages, by ere£Ung in confpicuous parts of their 
ftrects or market-^ places ftatues of the god Mer- 
cury, placed upon terms or pedeftals, on which 
he caufed to be infcribed fome brief fentence or 
maxitp^ fuch as— Jf«w«; thyfelf^^Love jujiice^^ 
Be faithful fo thy friend^^zxA others of the like 
•general utility. 

It is not eafy to devife a projeft better calcu- 
lated for the edification of an igtiorant people 
liian die/e ihort but comprehenfive fentences, fo 
eafy to be retained in the memory, and which, 
jbeing recommended both by royal and divine 

. autkorjty, 
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authority, claimed timreria! attention and re- 

This excellent and moft amiable prince was* 
aflaflinated by Harmodius and Ariftogiton, and 
a revc^ution being in the end effedled favourable 
to the poptilar igovernment of Athens, the aflaC- 
fins were celebrated to all pofterity as the at 
ferters of- liberty and the deliverers of their 
country. Of "all" the rulers- of mankind, who 
have fallen' 1>y-thcJ hand of violence, how 
few haVe been fecrificed in the public fpirit of 
juftice, and how many have fellen by the private 
itab of revenge 1 When we contemplate the 
dder Brutus brandHhing the dagger of Lucretia, 
we cannot help recolle<9ing that Tarquinius 
Superbus had murdered his brother. Hippar* 
chus is faid to hate put an affront upon Har- 
modius's fitter by difmiffing her from a religious 
proceffion, in which (he was walking at the fef- 
tival of the Panathenaea: Harmodius was the 
handfomeft youth in Attica, and the p;-ince h 
by the fame aecount charged with having con- 
ceived ah unnatural paffion for him, in which he 
was repulfed. If this account were to be credit- 
ed in the whole, it would be an incident of & 
unmanly a fort on the part of Hipparchus, as to 
leave an everlafling mark of difgrtice upon a 
iharadler, otherwife mei'vtorious. 

The 
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The general prevakoce <tf* a turpitude, which 

neither the religion nor the laws of Greece 

uStusHy prohibitedy may induce our belief of the 

charge againll Hip{)archuS) as j^tr as concerns 

Harmodios ; but the iiippofed infult to the fifler 

is trreconcileable tQ his charafler. It ^i^ere far 

more natural to fuppofe his relEetvtment ihould 

have be^n pointed againft Ariftogkon, who was 

the favorite of Harmodius ; fqch ciKumftances 

as we have now related would havf c^ried their 

own confutation upon the ^e of ihe^^ even 

though hiftorian^ l^d laot greatly varied in their 

accounts of the tran&<£iUon ; but wb^ ip i^peSb* 

able an auth^or as P|ato ^ves ]Ae narEatjye a turn 

entirely oppofite to the aboye^ whilft oM^ern 

hiftorians have^^only retailed vulgaf errprs widi^ 

out examining teftimonies pf beCter credit, I 

hope I may be allowed the equitable office ci 

fumming up tb^ evidence in this n^yfterious 

trania£tio% Cox the. purpofe of rescuing a moft 

amiable chara^er from mifreprefeiiitatioo. 

Plato in his Hipparchus fays* — T^/at thi currint 
account ahve given was not the account beliivtd 
and adopted hyp&opU ^ the hefi^ cmdiilm and re* 
fute^ that the infult vuigarfy fappafed to haaie keen 
put upan the fijier of Harmoiim by Hipparehut 
was ridiculms and incredible upon the face, rf it ^ 
that Hardodius wai the difcipie of Artfio^iim^ 

man 
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nuUi vf^rdinarf rani and condiiion ; that thtre was 
a mutuai ajftilim ietwem the pupfl and his maftir ; 
that Aey had admktid into their fociety a young 
Athenian ^Ji/lin£fion^ whofe name had efcaped his 
tnemory^ of whim theyudete very fondy and whom 
they had by their -converfation and inftruSHons im^ 
freffid with high ideas ^Aeir talents and erudition ; 
yihmthis young Athenian halving found occefs to the 
perfon of Hipparchusy attached himfelf to his fociety 
andiegan fofkti eff front his refpe^for his former 
p^iscfptoriy and even treated theif inferiority ofun^ 
deffitnd&ng with emtempt and ridicule ; that there^ 
upon ih^ jfomeived fuch hatred and refentment 
i^ain^ the prince for this preference fiewn by their 
pupa for his company^ and for the method he had 
taien^f mortifying their ^anity^ that they determine 
^d upon di^atching Hipparchus hy ajpiffination^ 
wiieh they accordingly efftSted^ 

Jii^ftin giyes a diSctmt account and •feys—- * 
^hat the affront was put upon thefijler of Harmo- 
dius^not hy Itipparchus but hy his brother Diodes ; 
that Harmedius with his friend Arijiogiton entered 
into a confpiracy for cutting off all the reigning 
family at once^ and pitched upon the fejlival of thi 
Panathenaa as a convenient time for the execution 
of their plotj the citizens being then allowed to weat^ 
e^rms ; that the complete execution of their defign was 
fru/Hr^ted by ene of their party being obferued iA 
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earmjl d\fcourfe with Hlppias^ which occajkned 
them to fi^peSi a difcovery<^ and fo precipitated their 
attack before they were ready \ that in this attack . 
however they chanced upon Hipparchusy and put 
him to death* 

There are other accounts ftill differing from. 
thefe, but they have no cdour of probability, 
and only prove an uncertainty in the general 
ftory. 

Plutarch relates— ?^<7/ Fenus appearndto tiip^ 
parchus before his ajfaffinntioH in a dreamland from 
a phialy which Jhe h^ld in her handy fprinkkd bis 
face with drops of blood. Herodotus alfo fays*— 
That he was warned by a vijion on the eve of his 
murder^ being qddre£id in peep by a man ofextra'^ 
ordinary Jiature and beauty^ in verfes of an enig-^^ 
matical import^ which he had thoughts of conftdting 
the interpreters upon next mornings but afterwards- 
Paffed it off with contempt as a vapour of the imagi^ 
nation^ and fell afacrifice to his incredulity, ' 

This 2l% leaft is certain, that he governed the 
capricious inhabitants of Attica with fuch'perfeft 
temper and difcretion, that their tranquillity was 
without interruption i nor does it appear that 
the peopk, who were eredting ftatues and tro- 
phies to his murderers, in commemoration of 
the glorious re-eftablifliment of their freedom, 
(Quid cl^arge him with one fmgle zQt of oppref- 

fionj 
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Hon ; and perhaps if Hippias, who furvived him, 
had not galled them with the yoke of his tyranny 

during the few years he ruled in Athens after 

. • - , 

the death of Hipparchus, the public would not 
have joined in'ftiling thofe allai&ns the deliverers 
of their country, who were known to be guided 
by no other motives than private malice and 
refentment: 

Harmodius was killed on the fpot ; Arifto- 
giton fled and was feized in his flight. The 
part, which Hippias had now to ad, was delicate 
in the extreme ; he was either to punifh with 
fuch rigour, as might fecure his authority by 
terror, or endear himfelf to Ae people by the 
Yirtue of forbearance : He had the experience of 
a long adminiftration conduced by his brother 
on the mildeft and moft merciful principles; 
and, if fhefe afllaffiiis had been without accom- 
plices, it is r^fohable to fuppofe he would not 
have revi^rfed-'a fyftem -bf government, which 
had been found *<o fiiccefsful^ but as it appeared 
that Harmodius'^d'Ariftogi ton were joined by 
others in their plot, he thought the Athenians 
Were no 'longer to be ruled by gentle . means, 
^nd that no other' alterhktive remained, but to 
refign hispower, or enforce it with rigour. 
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N'XLIX. 

HIPPI A.S b^gan h;$ mt^ifures by putting 
Ariftqgiton to tbe torture; h^ feizcd tht[ 
pcrfon of' Lexna a cour]^?^% )^bo was in the; 
iccret of the coni^racy^ but whilft he was at- 
tempting to force her to a confeffion^ ihe took 
the refolute mcthpcj.of'preyentiijg it by biting 
ofF her tongue. : Ariftogit9n wijh re vengeful 
cunning impeachjed fev^ral co^rtiqfs, and iiiti- 
mates of the tyrant; Athens nc^w became a^ 
icen^ of blood; executions were multiplied, and 
ma^y princip^ citizens furred d/e^fh^ till th^. 
informer h^v^r^ fatiated his venge^qe upq^^ally 
who wcre.obnp^dous to hii^ qr firifi^Iy to Sip- 
j^ias, at length tq^ the tyrant that he had be^ii^ 
made the dupe^ of fal^ accufations, and tri«. 
umphed in tl^ remorfe that his confeffion oc- 
cafioned : Some accouijts add that he d^f^red ,to, 
whifper to Hippjjas, and in, t^^ a^ fu^djeiJy. 
feized his ear with his teeth, and tore it frpm 
his head^ 

Hippias heAcefpr^yaprjl be^ag^ea tyrant in ^h^ 
worft fenfe of the word; be. racked ,tbe^ p^opje: 
with taxes* order^sd aU the current coin intp the. 
royal coffers upon pretence of its debaiement, 
and for the period of three years continued to 
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o^r^r^ tJie" ftate hj ni^ny grievous: method? of 
ekafUon and mtfrule. His expuifiob and efcaper 
at length fet Adiens freey and then it wasi fhat 
the Athenians began to celebrate the a£^ion 0^ 
Harmodlus and Ariftogiton with rapture and 
applaufe ; from diis period' they were regarded 
as the favioutsf 6( their country 5 af public edi^Et 
was put forth, dire&ng that no flav^, or perfon 
#f fervile condition, fhould in future bear th« 
names of thefe illuftrious citizens : afSgnments 
were made upon thfe Prytaneuth' for the mainte- 
nance of tiieir clefeeridantsiV drid order vns given 
to the magiftrate ftiletf Polemarclius to fuperin- 
tend the MTue of the public^ bounty j their pof- 
terity were to rank in all public fpedlacles and 
proceflion^ a* the flirft ifierilbcJrs of the ftate, and 
it was deliverod in charge to the luperintendants 
of the Panathenaeay that HarnKxiius and Arfflo* 
giton (hould bt celebrated in the recitations 
chaunted on that folemnity. There was a po- 
pular ode or fong compofed f6r this occafion, 
which was conftantly performed dn that feftival, 
and is fuppofed to have bee^rf wi*itteh by Calli- 
ftratus: It grew fb great a' favourite with the 
Athenians, tH^t it became a gen'eral fHhibn to 
fmg it at their pfriVate eritertainmertts ; fomc 
fragments of thd comic' poets' are fourid^tb allude 
to it, and fome paffages in the plays of Arifto- 
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phanes. It is a relick of fo curious a fort, that, 
contrary to the practice I fhall uilially obferve, I 
ihall here infert it in the original with a tranfla* 
tion* 

Tvtuinv T€ f ««'» riy ccrOAoy A^cfAiiitx' 
'£y fAV6ro¥ x\Aii ri ^ifog fof ticca, 

*AU iTfZy xKiog ica-grai k»t oJav 
<&/Xla3'* ^ApfAoiii xa» *AgiriyUru¥^ 

*Lc(fviiAsg r *AS^7iv»g lirotfta-oi'nuy^ 

He is not dead, our beft belovM 

Hannodius is not loft. 
But with Troy^s conquerors remorM 

To fome more happy coaft* 

Sind then the myrtle^s myftic bought ^ . 

And wave your fwords around » 
For fo they ilruck the tyrant low^ 

And f«. their fwords wore bound* 

p€rpetU2l 
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^' Perpetual obje£ls of our love 
The psMriot pair ihatl be. 
Who in Minerva^s facred grove 
Struck and fet Athens fiee. 

The four laft lines of this ode arc quoted by 
Athenaeus, and I alfo find amongft the adulatory 
verfes made in commemoration of thefe illuftri- 
bus tyrannicides a diftich written by Simonides' 
of Ccos, congratulating with the Athenians on 
their delivery, fi-bm Ae tyranny of Hipparchus :• 
This poet is made famous to pofterity lor his 
memory, which was almoft miraculous i it is to 
be lamented that it fhould fail to remind him of 
fuch a patron and benefe(Sor. The lines are not 
worth tranflating j the author and tiie fubjeft re- 
fleft no honour upon each other. 

The firft ftatues, which the Athenian artifts 
ever caft in metal, were the brazen ftatues eredl- 
ed in honour of Harmodius and Ariftogiton, in 
the firft year of Olymp. Ixviii. thirteen years 
after the murder of Hipparchus, when Ifagoras 
was archon, and the memorable aera of Rome, 
when Tarquinius Sup^rbus was dethroned and 
expelled : They were confpicuoufly placed in 
the forum of Athens, and it was a curious event, 
after the revolution of five centuries, that the 
ftatue of the younger Brutus, when he had killed 
C«fary was placed between thefe very ftatues, 
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cre<fted in the year when his anceftor expelled 
the Tarquins: They were the workmanfliip 
of Antenor; and* Xerxes, when he plundered 
Athens, removed tiiem out of Greece from 
other motives prq^ahly than of rtsipedto d^eir 
ifitrinftc merit : They weire |n iiicceeding ti^me 
reftortd to l^e city, butwlwt^iQ-^y Al?}csiij^ 
^ftjer hi§ defeat of Darius, Ipy Anppchus, or by, 
tb^ munificence qf Sckucus, ^^tharities arc npt, 
Agreed ; I s^ip inclined ^ thinj^ ^y w^re givctt 
b^k by Seleucu$« There wer^ t\i7> otb/ers of 
tb/e fame i^^terials afterwards c^cft by Crltias, 
aind agaii^ tWQ others, tb^ w^^rtn^anChlp 9f tb^r 
qekbrated Pfaj^itples. PJipj f^j^ tjhefe laft-rn,enr. 
tic^n^d 'i^j»tu^$ W^c <^ confiunmfite h^^v^ty ^n^ 
excellence, and. tbeiFe is reafon to think thejv 
wete the fir{^ per£3rn\ance& of that great ma^er 
in metal* The honour qf ^ ftftu^ iq brafs^ ^f^s. 
Barely decreed by the Athenians to any of their 
moft. illuftf i<>U3 ^itizepsj, and fyy^^ other inftapces^ 
occur, except oi)e to Sqlon, ^d o^ne to. Cono« 
for his fer vices againft the Laqedxmonians. Th^ 
expedient made u]k of to perpcfuat^ the heroic 
conflancy. of Lesiena was Jngei^^ous^ for a^ it was^ 
j(jot fitting to ereft a public fi^tue to a co^te- 
zan, they deviled the figure of a lionefs in allu-^ 
£on to her n^me9 which they cafl in braf^, and 
without a. tongue in memory of the- /efolute 

method 
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tfietbod fhe hsid taken to prevent confeffioni 
diis figuit? m» placd in tte pi[>f(!b of the 
citadel, Where it kept its fbliclii lbr>many gehe-i* 
nations. 

Ptfiftratas arid hi^ Com mabmiried fteir vtfur* 
p^on ditriAg a period <if ibity-^eiglit years, 
including tbde of Pifift/atus's ^e£ons front. 
iMiem : Kkd Hipj^is ftiired the ftte of hi^ 
brother, their ^nsds woidd have been itiiftainecl 
by any other «£( of violence or ii^t^ice, exc^ 
Aat 4Sf reviving a regai abAdrity, which bf 
gttdual )Kv<diitions had bem finally aboIHhed. 
The ^e^usesr 4jf ifip^ias dujfihg the time hi 
i^igiled ukf^y Iffbkh fctst^ exceeded thre6 
years, blafled the merits of his predeceflbrs, and 
lteabl€t^£«d ^'xiffiiid^ of dbe A^enian^ againft 
}ii& family to the Idteft pts&tritf^ 

Clifthenes tind Ita^onis,, tWo rieh and leading 
citizen^, finding theMeivids unfife under his go-- 
ifeitiment:. Mi A^tevis znitaak fiielter amongft 
the PhOciam* Tbey it^e in fad no Ie& ambf- 
tjoos dian hioifeif, tttrbadenk parti&nt?, and tbo' 
Aey proved ^ ifalhumente of extricating their 
tktxmvrf fton^ hia tynftmy^ didy were no more 
aftitafi^ \ff a ftt^ lo^e of liberty, as a general 
plriiM?^I«, than Hortn^sdiiis and his accomplice 
W^e,^\i^en Aey iffiffinkted Hin)archtis. 

The^^ of LtuSi^saiah both iri point of nr^ 

K 4 foitrco 
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fource and of its alliances, was at this time in 
condition to aiTume a leading (hare in the afiairs 
of Greece, and it was the firft objeS of Cli- 
fthenes and Ifagoras to engage the Lacedaemo-, 
nians in their party for the emancipation of 
Athens ; ' to carry this pdint with a people, fo 
jealous of the Athenian grcatnefs, required fomc 
engine of perfuafion more powerful than philan- 
thropy or the di£lates of common juftice; the 
Temple of Delphi opened a refource to them, 
and by a feafonable bribe to the Pythia they en- 
gaged her to give fuch refponfe$ to her Lace- 
daemonian clients on all occailons^ as ihould 
work upon their Aiperftition to accord to their 
wifhes. 

• The plot fucceeded, and an expedition was fet 
on foot for the expulfion of Hippias, fanAified 
by the authority of Apollo, but it mifcarried; 
the eiFort was repeated, and when things were 
in that doubtful pofture as feemed to menace a 
fecond difappointment, chance produced the un«- 
expeded fuccefs. Hippias and his adherents^ 
forefeeing ths^t the capital would be invefted, fent 
iheir women and children to a place of better 
fecurity, and the whole party fell into the hands of 
the enemy. Such hoftages brought on a treaty, 
and the parent cojofented to renounce his power 
for the redemption of his children i Hippias upon 

_ > this 
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this retired from Athens to the court of his 
kinfman Hegefiftratus, in the city of Sigeum, in 
the Troade on die Aiiatic coaft. 


CLISTHENES and Ifagoras had now ef- 
fected a complete revolution in favour of 
liberty, but being men of ambitious fpirit and 
of equal pretenfions, the ftate was foon thrown 
into freflb convulfion by their &£tion$« Cli- 
fthenes made his court to the people, Ifagoras 
s^ain had recourfe to the Lacedaemonians. 

Lacedaemon, always dilpofed to controul thct 
growing confequence of her neighbours, and 
fenfible of the bad policy of. her late meafures, 
had opened her ^yes to the folly, of expelling 
Hippias upon the forged refponfes of the. Pythia, 
of whofe corruption and falfe dealing fee had 
now the proofs I She complied with the requi- 
fltions of Ifagoras fo far as related to her inter- 
fercnce at large, but in the mode of that inter- 
ference fhe by no means !met his wilhes, for it 
was immediately refolved to invite Hippias into 
Sparta, where he was publicly acknowledged 

and 
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aid nKTcitrtrd, affll a )«eraH felt tb> AAttt\% t^A & 
laughty meffiige to CMklfntf* ind Hs ptirtr- 
Tke Athentans, irttfenitfeteft anrf ft^idc<f, threw 
tJicmfelves uport new and de^eiatc rciburccs^ 
fending an cmbafl)ry or rather petition^ to the 
Pcrilan (atrap Artaj^mes, brtathcr rf the reign- 
ing king Darius, and governor of Lydia. 

TTie Pcrfian had.ni>t aCthis tfrne ever heart! 
the n^ne of Athens, and peremptorily deraandcdt 
homager; :tlti& ^mha&idm^ ylcldei iothtt ^minJ^ 
Irot Ae flate' revnsfccd k- 2tt thrir ^^\m m^ti'ia^ 
«Egnationi for die Corindt^ns ba^'iA 4io tfxutt^ 
tme taken meadui'^^ very &Wrtt#dK«' tc^ ^hr 
fiFSfiefefts, \>f ief^aming fiiom' Ite ii^oecbetOM^ti' 
alijoice and ipiPoMUng finH^lyn^lA^ fh^ fyp^ 

tt> have 6em fomtdfed ia prihtr{pl(%' bffrhi^ }ftt4]]i» 
•xperienced a tyraA^ df ^e fi6^ -feft in dM|Jt< 
fywft pedbnSy -and ^f cs^oA thilli? ^ktt bj^ 
compeiling FKppj$s t^ rertum^ iri^ defpsir to. Si<^> 
getrni^ from whence be betook htm&l€ to L/^tt^ 
&ct», whet^lie began to cAA in ihfc cotttt oP 
^^antkles the tjrrant, who was ij^ gireat fevdaf 
widi ^e PteWlan monarehv Sy Jtiis diaftrr^F 
Hip^as introduckd Um^elf^ i^ Dtfiiii^, tsiA mik^ 
att the irtvtttrficy of an exiled fo^if^Jgn, ndt* 
aibated by agcJ or le^th of Jtbftnc^, becitti* M 
iprinccp^ tnfttwi^j»utfor prtdmodng his e^.'^di- 
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tion into Greete, ^vlticE condtukd in. the we^ 
movable battle of Marathon, at.wjiich he isras: 
prefent, twenty years after his e]q)uirxQn. 

It was fortunate for die Jiberties of . Adxafsy 
that, when flie fent her emhafly to Artapbercns^ 
be required as an indifpeniafale condition jafiluE 
aid that Hippias fiioalcL bd re^e^bblifiied in hi$: 
tyranny. A more dangerous . ftep coulfl not 
have been refolved upon! than this of invitiing: 
Ae ai&ftance of the Perftan,. and ih this appbnd*-. 
ed xra of liberty it is curious to remark ihdiaa> 
inilance of debaiement, as this embafiy inter 
Lydia : The memory however of. paft oppiiefiion*' 
was yet too frefh and poignant to fufier tho: 
Athenians to fubmit to the condition reqjairedy 
and nothing remained but to prepare themfejves 
to fece the refentment of this mighty p6wer: 
With this view they gave a favourable reception: 
to Ariftogaras the Milefian, who was canv^Sng 
the feveral flates of Greece to fetid fupplies to 
the lonians, then on the point of £il}iiig under 
the dominion of Periia : Lacedsemon had rdfufei 
to liAen to him, and peremptorily difinifled hinv 
out of their territory : From Athens he obtain-* 
ed the fuccours he ibllcited, in twenty gallies 
well manned and appointed: The Atheman. 
fprces, after fome fuccefeful operations, fufieied a 
djfeat by fea, and the breach with Perfa became 

1 2 incurable. 
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iQCtQ-able* Bdbre die ftorm broke immediate]3r 
span Athicns, the: Perfian armies were employed 
againi^ the frontier colonies and iAapds of 
Greece with uninterrupted fuccefs : Thej de^ 
feated. the Phoedician fleet and reduced Cypirus ^' 
sum)r cities on the Hellefpontic.coaft were added 
id. their empre ) in the confines of the Troade 
fevenA pkcqs were taken; impreffiohs were 
ipade apon Ionia and;^alia by the :forces of 
Artamenes and' Otanes, and in fdrther proceis 
of the war the rich and beautiful city of Miletus 
was befieged and taken, and the .inhabitants. of 
both fexes removed, into the Perfian tenritcry, 
and colonized upon npw lands :. The iiles of 
Chios^ Lefbos and T^nedos fhared the fame, 
late, and not a city in Ionia, that had been in*-: 
Tohred ^n the defe(5iiohy but was fubje£l:ed iii its 
turn: In the Hellefpont and Propbntis every 
dxing on the European fhore was reduced, toge-^ 
tiier with the important ilati<m of Chalcedofi ;' 
die like fuccefs- foilowcA their am is in theThra-' 
ciati Cherfonefus, Thefe- operations were fuc* 
ceeded by the next year's ^^ campaign under the* 
cotidud of Mardonius, the fon of a fitter of 
Darius, a young and inexperienced general ; 
and the check, which the power of Perfia re- 
ceived this year by the wreck and difperfion of 
their fleet off the coaft of Macedonia^ under^ 

Mount 
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Moi^ht Athos, in the Siegttu^.baxt alFordad the 
firft feafonable refpite from the ill-fortune of the 
war. 

At length the formidable torrent, which had 
lb long threatened Athens at a' distance, ieemed 
ready to burft upon her, and furely a more un- 
equal conteft never occupied the attentK>n of 
mankind. Mardonius, who had been fo unfoc-- 
cefsful in his firft campaign, was now Aipede- 
ded, and the vaft army of Periia was put under 
the joint command of Datis a Mede, and tt» 
younger Artaphernes, nephew to Icing Darius 
and fon to the Prefed of Lydia- Thefe com-* 
manders purfued a diiFerent route by fea front 
^hat Mardpnius had taken, avoiding the un- 
lucky coaft of Macedonia, and falling upon 
Euboea in the neighbourhood of Attica by a 
ftrait courfe through the ^gean Sea. Having 
reduced the city of Caryftus, they laid iiege to 
£retria the capital of Eubaea ; the Atheniaas 
had reinforced the garrifon widi .four thouiand 
tmops ; but. ^though the Eretrians for a time 
flood refoUitely to uhe defence of dieir city, it 
was given up ,by treachery on the feventh 49f 
and pillaged and deftroyed in a mpfl \)SLTbzTouB 
manner, the very temples, being involved in tb<^ 
^^nuiion ruin gnd Qpnfls^ration. . 

Having ftrji<?^ .tbiS;ftroke of tjerror under the 

very 
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Yery tjt rf Athens^ the Perlliaitt omb^ked f^ir 
troiops, and pafflng them over .thfc narrow chan- 
luel, which feparates Attica from Euboea, landed 
for thofirft time on AtHemai^ ground^ and en- 
camped their va(fc aitny up6n idie &ndy plain ^ 
Marathon. • 

ISppiaS) who had been now twenty yearr in 
exile, and in whofe aged bofom the fires of am- 
bition w6re not yet extingMiAcd^ ajccompanied 
the "Perfian forces into his niftive c^6untry, and 
according to the moft probable accounts was 
fllain iii aitieh. If any death can b^ glorious in a 
guilty caufe, this of HippiaS may be fo account^ 
ed; to have brought three hundA<ed thoufand 
men in arms, after a career of viSory^ landed 
them on the Athenian terrjtoryj and there to 
have put the veryexiftence of his country to the 
iffue of a combat, was an aftoniflttng effort both 
of mind and body^ at a periiod of life which hu- 
man nature rarely attains to» Ten thoufand 
Greeks under the eoihmajid- of Miltiades dlf- 
Comfited^thii8^overgrovtrn*h6ft*in-a* pJtthf battle 
upon an op«i plai^n, where allflie P^i^fikn num- 
bers could a(9: jbut it* has often hapjjencd that a 
&iall band of (Kf^iplined warriors hiave worfled 
ian irregular multitude, how great foever^ Th* 
army of Darius- was broken- and repulfed ; fix 
Ihoufand '^vere left on the field, and the fugitives 

returned 


This tno&KMable isij eftabU^ted tii6 Hhcntf 

to fe(>ki.;ftv^ww4>tio tbe 01^- illamiiialed- age 
in the %ii^^ «^f maaJoad*. TJs^gh HJpji^s^ 

Us (McQ^d^ilt^iiever gave a»y fardier 4iftaf^ 
ance to the liberties 9^ conSit^tioa of Athi^cu^ 
we afQ hpHCefiaoiKurd: to cmfu]^ die xace <of Pi- 

The (xif^ 9^ f^e^iTif iwJj^ rpjv^qwsv A«iAiiif| 
t]frants, will dirmifs them with xeproacll; vfc^ 
v4k» have regajrded.theoa qply as jl^^rQOS «^ Ike- 
4-atifre» may take leave, qf tb^ wUhta %h* 
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A^ufa Jojujj praUr laudtm n^llius avarh^ 

TiHE adtfanees^ v^ch tiiei ckr^ttia kad .giatt 
within the period now reviewedy weF« 
oonfidetabl^ f(»F the tragic 'poets PratiAas^ Chse- 
t^M^ J%i^!iiii:h^<aiid.j£fch^liifi>«7ere' inpo&dP-' 

^•■. .1 iiott 
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Son of the ftage, whilft Epicharmus and Phor- 
mis in Sicily, Chionides, Dinolochus, Evetes, 
Euxenides, Mylus arid others in Attica, were 
writing comedy. Bacchus and his Satyrs were 
expelled, and a new fpecies of compofition, built 
upon fhort fables felefted from the poems of 
Homer, fucceeded to the village mafque, and 
numbers of ingenious competitors began to 
apply themfelves to the work. 

Thefpis had been aSing tragedies, but Thcfpis 
was one of thofe early dramatifts, who come 
tmderthedefcriptionof 0*Vff* Aioyuo"oy> writers 
itbout Bacchus^ 

Pratinas fucceeded Thefpis, and wrote fifty 
tragedies, if they may be fo called, when two 
and thirty of the number were yi^ynV, or allufivc 
fo the fatyrs. He was a Peloponnefian of the 
celebrated city of Phlius, but reforted to Athens 
for the purpofe of reprefenting his dramas : He 
entered the lifts with Chaerilus and JEfchylus 
about the time of Olymp. Ixx. fome years ante- 
cedent to the battle of Marathon : He bore away 
the prize from his competitors with one com- 
pofition only ; on all other occafions he faw the 
p^m decreed to die fuperior merit or better iii-* 
tereft of his rivals. 

Plays were ftill exhibited upon fcafFolds or in 
booths, where the fpedhtors as well as (he per- 
former! 
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formers were placed^ till upon the reprefentadon 
of one of Pratinas's tragedies the fcafFolding 
broke down under the weight oJF the cfowd^ and 
much mifchieif enfued lApon the accident: From 
this time the Athenians fet about building a 
theatre in proper form and of more folid mate- 
Hals, and the drama, like the edifice^ affiimed a 
more dignified' thara£ter and a better cohftrUc-» 
tion, 

Pratinas ftruck out ^<roh(iderable impj^ove- 
ment in the orchefbal part of bis dnuna^ by re* 
Voking the cufttHn of allowing, the minflrels to 
join in the ehaifiu: «^ ftrain with die chorus, and 
TufFering flient only to accbmjjany with their 
pipes: The recitative was by this alteration 
given more dittincUyto the audience, and the 
clamorous confufion of voices avoided: The 
people howevec, not yet weaned from their old 
prejudice for the- hoify Bacchanalian ibhgs of 
thei/- village' mafques, oppofed themfelves vio* 
.lendy againft thi^ jefined innovation, and the 
whole theatre vas jhrown into confufidn, wheit 
in the Qudft; of the tumult Pratma; appeared on 
the ftage in perfon, and ip a kind of Saltan fong, 
accompanied vnih dancing, addreiled his audi- 
ence ta the following eSe^k 


Vol. IL Q . prati,k^s« 
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. What means thisttimult ? Wh^ this rage ? 
What thunder Ihjikes th*. Athenian ftagc .* 
^Tisfhmtic'Bnmiitisbrids me-iiflgy ' 
iHtetun^sJflftipiFie^heriliitMthetlrfh^} ' 

;>S^toit i^'bail tM dni^a> ^1^^; 
Be ftill i and lef diftra£Uon cea^by 
Nor thas prophane the Mufc^s peaces 
By facred fiat I prefide 

' Tffae minfbtl's matlir'afld tis gviidT; 

Afldbfollmir wiih M^Mirdtt mmIj} . 

T^ 4aca£lir*rf^i#tc» wkilftitligf^dvAiictr . . 
V Ht in wild mazie fhali.load the dsiace 7 . 
So j;enerals mthe front appear^ 
Whilft ni^lic echoes from the xt9f» 
Vo^ filence feach difcordant foiind^ 
F«"fce> ^thnry chaplet chmn'd, ' 

-fieau^ ai(4'«N7ih<4;o«l>>decrett! : 

<£» ATJariE.0.} . 

' rhrynichus^ Ae tragic poet, was tlie fon of 
"Mefaftthus arid the difcipk of Thefjpis : Stddas 
thinks iiicre ^t^as atnotfcer bf the name^ fon of 
Chorodes, x^ho alfo yirrtsti tragedies, Imt there 
is reafon to think he is an ei-ror* This Phryni- 
chus firft introduced the meafaire df temunetres $ 
this he did becauie the trochaic foot is moft pro- 
per for dancings and the drama of this age wasr 
"5 - - ;iccoinpaive(t 
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accompanied wifh dances charadsriftic and ex- 
planatory of the fable* There were mafters pro- 
f^&Hy for the purpofe of compofihg and teach* 
ing thefe dances, and in fome ihftances the 
author performed in perfon ; hende it was that 
Ad early dramatifts were called ^Of^rtrmiiy of 
Danars. When tragedy iltras in a more im« 
proved ftate, and the bafinefs wss do longer 
eolid«£bed by dance and fpe£hicle^ but Coinmit«> 
ted to dialogae, they changed tKe telrametres to 
iambics, whic{i Ariftotle ob&rved weite fit for 
declamation rather than fingtng wkb the accdm<« 
paniment of the dance. 

This author was the firft who^nroduced the 
female maftc upon the Tcene ; he.todk upon hioi'* 
felf the talk of inftruding die dancers and per- 
formed in perfbn ; accordingly we find, Mm bur-« 
iefqtred by Ariftophanes in his laft fcetir of Tht 
Wafps^ on account of hte esptravagaht g^fiSeula^ 
^om^Heflrikes and ftutlers^ fays thr oid ha-« 
mourtft Philocleon^ like a cock^ he captrs mu 
tk4 air^ andkickt fip his hetk ts thenars: Whilfl 
Philocleon is capering on the ftp^ after this 
&fhion,^the Ton, who is on the fcene, obfenres--> 
Thiir /V. n&t dgilityy it is infaniiy4 . ft- is fiithif 
tb^ plot of a tragedy, replies the fcrvartt, /or ths 
caprice of a Madman-, gtoi him heUeb<are\. the 
imn*s befidi hitufilf. 

O 2 Dancing^ 
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Dancing lifras fo tflcntial a part of the iirft 
Icenic ipedaclC) and the people were fo attached 
to didr old Batchanalian cuftoms, that the ^arly 
reformers of the tragic drama found k no eafy 
talk to make the dance accord to the fubje£k of 
the fcene and weave it into the fable. This vm 
generally underftood to be done under the di^ 
region of the poet^ and in niany cafes he was 
principal performer in perfon } but where an aun 
thor was not competent to this part of his duty^ 
he called in the affiftance of a profeft ballet- 
mafler,. who formed dances upon the incidents 
of the drama, and inftru&d the chorus how to 
perform them. There is a very eminent profef- 
ibrx>f this art upon record, named Tele/lety who 
had the honour of a ftatue decreed to him, ^ich 
was confpiciioufly placed within the theatre,' 
whilft thofe of the moft celebrated poets were 
not admitted to a nearer approach than the Ikps 
or portico. Thefe dances prevailed till after 
the time of .£fchylu8, when they :were finally 
laughed out of fafhion by the parody of thte fa-' 
tyrical comedy. 

Though die late of Phrynicbus's tragedy oft 
the Siegi of Mileius has been frequently men- 
tioned, I cannot here omit the ftofy. This 
beautiful city had been lately facked by the Per* 
fiah troops \ it was the capital and pride^ pf 
. ' ,- ^ • - Ionia, 
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Ionia, a very antient colony of the Athenians, 
fettled by Neleus, fon of Codrus, the laft and 
moil: beloved of their kings ; Of its riches and 
renown Strabo tells tis the account would ex-o 

• 

ceed belief; it had given birth to men illuftrious^ 
for fcience and for military fame : Thales, 
Anaximander and Aiiaximenes in fucceifion had 
been natives of Miletus ; Hecatseus the hiflorian 
was born there, as were his contemporaries Hif- 
tissus and Ariilogaras, celebrated men, who 
took fo great a lead in the affairs of the lonians 
introduftory to the invafion of the PeHians, and 
to whofe confpicuous talents even Darius him- 
felf, when exulting at their death, gave the ho* 
nourable tribute of his applaufe« 

Such was the city, upon whofe deplorable 
fate Phrynichus founded his tragedy ; the ipefta- 
clc diflblved his audience into tears; the na» 
tional and afFefting fcene operated on the fenfi- 
bility of the Athenians in fo ferious a manner, 
that the magiftracy thought it a cafe fit for 
their interfe^-ence, and by public edift prohibited 
any author in future to touch upon that melan- 
choly fubjefl : Nor was this all, they put a hea- 
vy fine upon the poet His judgment certainly 
wanted correftion ; but it (hould have been the 
correSion of an indifcrttion rather than of a 
crime r As the trag dy, lik^ its fubjed, is bng 

O 3 fince 
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fince periihed) we cannot properly decide upon 
Ae feverity of the tAA ; it muft be owned the 
event was too recent and domeftic ^ Ae idea of 
fuch a city in flames, the deftrudion of its teni^ 
pies and the maflacre of its inhabitants, many 
of whom perhaps bad friends and relations pre-* 
fent at the fpeftacle, was not to be fupported. 
It is not the province of the drama to attack the 
human heart with fuch realities ; the whole re« 
gion of invention is open to its choice, free to 
work its moral purpofes by pity or by terror j 
but if a plot is to be conftrufled upon truth, the 
tragic hiftory is to be taken from time hr dif- 
tant, or from fcenes out of the fpedator's know-* 
ledge. FUSiere nonfrangerc is the poet's motto j 
if he terrifies, let him not rend the heart } if he 
foftens, let him not feduce it : The man, who is 
melted with pity, becomes as a child, but he is 
the child of his poet, and has a claim upon him 
for the pretedion of a parent. 

This author exhibited a famous tragedy, \n^ 
titled Pyrrhici/la^ or the Vance ef armed Soldiers : 
The Athenians were charmed with the martial 
manner, in which he conduced this fpe£lacle, 
and ^lian fays they made him their general^ 
and put him at the head of their army for his 
fldll and addrefs in the performance : If it were 
fOj, it would feem to have been the fate 6f Phry- 

nichus 
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nichus to be punifhed without mercy, and- re- 
warded without merit; but the anecdote does 
not obtain wiA good critics, and it is clear that 
the poet lived in a more early period than Phry- 
nichus the general^ 6vt the low^ft date ^t bdlve 
of him, whom we. are ipcakkig of, is tbi^ eir* 
cumftaoce given by Kutafch in- his Tbep^f- 
tocks, vix. That in Olymp; Ixxv. 4. Phryni- 
chus bore away the prize with his tragedy (pro* 
bably The Phspniffk) in compliment to Themii^ 
tcK^ks^ who was at die charge of tiie repreftnta-- 
^i^ and who. \fi coBMn^moiatiQn tfaereof fefe up 
die foUowing )^ni^0TL^^Themi/hcUs of tkepa- 
rifi> of Fhreari was at the charge \ Phfy^bus 
made the tragedy and Jdimantm was arcbon,' 

From Ais- play of The Pbanijfa^ iEfchylus 
took the defiga of )m famous tragedy of T^ 
Perf4f. 


O4 N-LII. 
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1P$H hunt ferfina palbeque repertor hone/ha 
Mfehylus et madid s inflravit pulpita tigms ; 
£t dosuit magnumque hquiy niitque cothurno. 

(HORAT.) 

* • ■ > a 

WE now are to fpeak of a poet, ftune of 
whofe ineftimable remains arc in our 
hands, ^fchylus was born in the laft year of* 
Olymp. Ixiii. the fen of Euphorion an Athenian; 
he was in the flower of manhood at die battle of 
Marathon, and fcrved with diftinguiihed reputa- 
tion ; his three brothers, Aminias, Euphorion 
and CynacgiruS) were in the &me a£lion, and fig-- 
nalized themfelves on that glorious day. In the 
feaffight off Salamis Atninias loft an arm, and 
bore away the firft prize for valour in that well- 
fought a£tion : It fo happenec) at the reprefenta- 
tion of one of ^fchylus's plays, that the people 
jrqfc againft him on account of fome attack he 
had made upon their fuperftitiqns, and were pro-^ 
cccding to ftone him to death, when this Ami- 
tiias, putting afide his mantle, exhibited his am- 
putated arm, and turned their fury afide from the 
devoted poet : an anecdote, which at once de« 

monftrate^ 
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monfhates theif ferocity and their magna* 

JE&kjim^ though he bad juft reafon to value 
himfelf highly on his poetical talents, yet, like 
Alcseus and Apchilochus, continued through. life 
to hold his military charader more at heart than 
his literary on^ and dire£ted to be engravned ^a. 
his tbmb-dlone a diftich in lor^ and fhort verfe, 
jn which he appeals /^ ibe field of Marathon and 
the kng^haired Medi to witnefi to his valour; 
by the Mede he probably means the general 
Datis. The perfonal .gallantry, for which 
^fchylus and his brethren were fo conCpIcuouSy 
gives a ftrong and manly colouring to ^ his cotn-: 
poiitions ; it is the chanu^eriftic of his genius, 
and bis pen, like his iword, is a weapon of 
terror : The fpei^cle, which his drama exhibits, 
is that of one fublime, fimple feene of awful 
magnificenosy his fentiment and flile are im 
unifon with his fubjfd, and though he is charged 
with having written ' his tragedies in a ftatc 
of ebriety, to which he was in general ad- 
dicted, ftill they do not betray the traces of a 
confufed imagination, as Sophocles infmuated, 
though occaftonally they may of an inflated one; 
and it was a weaknefs in Sophocles (to give 
his motive no worfc a name) to pronounce of 
^fchylus, that be did ngt knsvu %vhat be did^ 

12 although 
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alAfugk heia tUngs mll^ as if heih^i^waAttcn 
in a ftate of abfolute intoxication and tnentat 
difibility^ aa ifhpuitaukbn,. wfaidt'ConfinAl it* 
fdf. 

J9Efcli)iluSi'& exce& was die Tkt d£ ius time^ 
and nation, I miglit add of his proftiffioii alfo as 
a foldier ; and one fhonld. almoft ivifyeSk duit he 
coniidered it as a becoming quality in a hcro^ 
feeing that he had the hardincfe to eidiibit Jafott 
drunk upon tibe firene, aa attempt which Hands 
recorded as the iirft of the for^ though after^i^ 
wards he was followed in it bjr Epichormus and 
Crates, comic poets, and in later times even by 
the fentenfeieus Euripides himlfelf: In fliort the 
literary annals of Greece are dee^ ftained with 
tikis excefi, and the ftage at one period ilrtis fiu 
from difcouraging iu 

uSfchylus not only inftnided hss ehorits in 
the dances incidental to the piece, but fuperin-* 
tended alfo and arranged the drefles of the per- 
formers with the moft corred pfccifioil; and 
this he did in a tafte fo dignified' and chanuEler* 
iftic, that the priefts and facrtMcing Ininiflfers of 
the temples did not fcruple tipi copy and adopt 
his fafhions in their habiliments : He did not in- 
deed perform ^n the ftage as Phrynichus did, 
but he never permitted the intervention of a 
mafter, as many others did : The dances, which 

he 
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he compofed for Kis tragedy of 7ii* Seven Ckie/sy 
were p^ticularly appofite to the fcene, and were 
performed with extraordinary fuccefs and ap* 
plaufe : He brought fifty furies at once on the 
ftage in the chorus of his Eumenides, and dif. 
played them' with fuch accompaniments and 
force of effe£l, that the i^ole theatre was petri- 
iied with horror, pregnant women- mifcarried on 
the fpot, and the magiftracy interpofed for the 
prevention of fuch fpeftacles in future, and limit- 
ed the number of the dancers, annexing a penal- 
ty to the breach of the reftri£Kon, Ariftophanes 
has an alliiiion to the Eumenides of ^fchylus 
in his comedy of the Plutusy (AS ii. Scene 4.) 
where Chremylus and Blepfidqmus being on the 
fcene are fiiddenly accofted by Poverty in the 
perfon of a fqualid old woman, and whilft they 
are queftioning who (he may be, Blepfidemus 
cries out' 


** Some fury from the fcenes of /BCchylvUf 
** Some ftage Erinnys \ look 1 her very face 
•* Is tragedy itfelf. 

Chk-em* 

<< But wbere^ her firebrand ? 

Blbps. 
♦« Oh ! theit't a penalty for thM.'* 


That 
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lliat the poet ^fchjdus was of a candid 
tnind appears from his well-known declaration, 
Ti*. That his tragedies were but fcrfips from the 
magnificent repass of Homer ; that he was of a 
k&y mind is from nothr«g more evident, than 
from his celebrated appeal upon a certain occa* 
fion, when the prize was voted to his compe<* 
titor evidently againft juftice — / appeal to pofie-* 
rityy feys ^fchylus, to pojierity I consecrate myi 
tuorksy in the ajfurance that they will meet that 
reward from time^ which the partiality of my 
contemporaries refufes to be/iow^ , 

Though the candour of ^fchylas called his 
tragedies fragments or fcraps from Homer, and 
feemed to tf^nk it fufficient honour to be able 
to wield with tolerable grace one weapon out 
of the armoury of this gigantic fpirit, yet I 
TVQuld fubmit to the reader's judgment, whether 
jhe tragic poem does not demand a ftrongcr ex- 
ertion of the mental faculties within the com- 
pais of j(s compofition than the epic poem. In 
a drama, where every thing muft be in aftion^ 
where characters muft be ftrongly marked and 
clofely comprefled, the paiBons all in arms, and 
the heart alternately fefzed by terror and fub- 
dued by pity, where the diAion muft never flcep 
in detail, nor laiigMiih in deicription^ bat be 
lefty yet not dilated, eloquent but not loqua- 

ciouSj 
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ciouS) I have no conception how the huraan g^ 
nius can be ftrained to gfeatet energy : At i;hc 
fame time it muft be admitted that the continia* 
ati«n of exertion^ which the ^pic requires^ in- 
ferior though it may, be in force^ falls heavaeft 
en the.ppet.of that department; the icope of his 
work is much more difFufed^ and hiilory perhaps 
pre|ei|ts (q few fit fubjedls to his choice, that we 
cannot wonder at the general pvedilciSlian of the 
literary world for dramatic compofition ; leaft of 
all can we ivant a reafon ^hy the Greeks, an 
animated and ingenious race of writers, addid^d 
t to fpedacle and devoted to mufic and dancings 
fhould fall with fuch avidity upon the flowery 
province of the drati^a. 

But when they made it a Qon^eO: as well as a 
ftudy, when they bung up wre^tl^s and c»}wns 
as the revjrard of viftory, and turned dramatic 
fpeiSbcles into a kind of Olympic games, thejr 
i>rougbt a crowd of competitors to the lifts* 
The magiftrate generally, and privajiie citizcnK 
in particular cafes, furniihed the e;^hibitioa at an 
Immenfe expence^ and with a degree of iplender 
we have little conception of. The happy poet 
crowned with, the wreath 0/ triumph* p^.eientiiig 
himfelf to the acclamations <9f a crowded thea^r^ 
felt fuch a &QOfi of t^inmph, as in fome inflances 
to fiAk under the ecfbcy and expire on the;^<y ; 
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nrfiilft on the other hahd dt&ppointment dperat*' 
ing* upon fuiceptifele and fanguine minds, has 
been more than once produi£live of effefts as 
iatal : Such minds, though diey claim ouf pity,- 
do not merit our refpe^l, ai^d it is a confoktion 
to refle3^ Aat where there is a genius like that 
o( ^fchylus, there is generally found i conco-« 
mkant magnanimity, which can difiregard wi& 
confcious dignity the falfe misjudging decrees of 
the vulgar. 

The appeal, 'which ^fchylus made to pofte- 
rity, was foon verified, for after his death the 
Athenians held his name in the higheil yenera* 
lion, and made a decree for fiimifliing the ex-> 
pence of reprefenting his tragedies out of the 
public purfe 5 he carried away many prizes du- 
ring his life, and many more were decreed to his 
tragedies after his death : A ftatue was ereded . 
in memory of him at Athens, ahd a piflure was 
pointed defcriptive of his valour in the fight at 
Marathon. 

Amongft other reaibns fuggefted for his 
leaving Athefis, fome ailert that he retired in 
di%uft at being fuperfeded in a prize by So- 
phocles, who > was *a very young competitor | . 
but a vague ^flertlon of this invidious fort is 
readily cenflitdd by die character of -.^chylus,. 
to whM^h it is not recoQcileable upon any other 

than 


-ftfim tiifc'fti?onrg^ft wuthorfty. It is s^eed Aat 
'hie rttii6yea^lo>Siiilf«6 Ae court <)f^^ HieW, 
>«fh^fe%c^s vcr^Jw^nourablyrec^Jved, and alter 
iktte years reSStence idKed a»d was btiried in a 
l\xYn{Jttioi^»ti<)fftMic<iiisutiiier: Thefabkofthe 
eagletiroppmg a^swtoire dniiisliead, and his being 
iSltea*ytnel)lbW', tras probafelytQIeg0ri<!ra!, mS 

ft ■ • • . , 

jtttftJiehiattca! 'W Ms ^enkis/' a^ ^nd decay. 
ViSefitfe Ma»int» liofWever gives fte fiorr-fdr 
^nkfii ^nd refers tor *die amhwities' of Arifto- 
^aAiSjX'Pfeijr, ind Siadas, cottcfeding his ac- 
count with the fallowing expreffion — Eojue Afftc 
vrfgo 'itfrincrffttTnfrttiiris iragwdia extin^um efl, 
He 'did* aJt'ftfe^'age of fi«4y-flSfie tears, after a 
life ipfejft affefiiatdy in great fabour and great 
ittccdTss 'This event took place in the firft year 
W'Olynqj; Ikxxi^' fe Glymp, Axx. when he Was 
betweei twenty and feitty^ears old, he confieft- 
cd the ^rize^ith Pratinas and Chserilus, when 
Myrus was archon y Chanlus -was an Athenian, 
an^ wrote tragedies to the amount of one hun- 
dred and fifty, of all which not even a fragment 
furvives. At the battle of Marathon iEfchylus 
was thirty-feven years old; twelve years after 
this celebrated a£tion Xerxes pafled into Greece 
at the head of his armies, burnt Adiens, and 
carried off the library collected by Piiiftratus 
and his ions. When ^fchylus was turned of 

fifty 
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fi% he carried away the prizie^ with his tnigeii> 
dies of PbineuA, The Perfa^ Gkmus Pc^ni4nfis^ 
and The Prometheus* Three .years before his 
&ath he performed his Jgam^npion mii.^hoxt 
^Way the prize with jh^.^withj Xh^ .Qhfi^horisi 
The Eumenides and Ti/ Pr^f i;^^ a i^tyric dnuna^ 
the charges of iixt theatre being defr^yi^ by 
Xenodes Aphidneus. If he pafTedinto Sicily 
^lerefore Jbe muft have lefi( Atfaeaos ioifnediately 
after this fucceis, ax^.tbia is . aAother xlccum* 
Jbance, which makes againft the fiofy qf his 

At the death of iBfchylus, Sf^hoclc;s w^ iff 
.his twenty-ieyenth year> ^and E^pides ;ifi..kjs 

twenty-firft : Chionides and Dinolochu£..writers 
•of the old comedy, flocuif|i6d ia^hisi^e f asdyl 

th^ philofophers Zeno Elea^s^j^atgx^gfiras^and 
. Parmenides : Socrates was m his twi^^tQ^Ss^nd 

year^ \^en j£fchy.lus died, and ^iodar dlc4 t|iArp 

years before him.^ ; . ; .., 


4 •«• 
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IN the Frogs of Ariftophanes three entire afl:s 
are occupied by a conteft between jSlfchylus 
and Euripides for the tragic chair amongft the 
departed fpirits. Th^ matter is put to refer- 
ence before Bacchus and others, who proceed 
to a folemn hearing (rf the parties. The author 
evidently leans to -ffifchylus throughout the con- 
troverfy, and in the end makes Bacchus give a 
full decifion in his favour : The irafcible proud 
Ipirit of ^fchylus and the litigious talkative 
charafter of Euripides are well marked, and in a 
peculiar vein of comic humour : The contend- 
ing poets alternately repeat paffages in their re- 
fpeftive prologues and chorufles, which the 
other party as conftantly criticizes and turns to 
ridicule : Amongft the many. defeSs, which Eu- 
ripides pretends. to difcover in -^fchylus's dra- 
mas, he urges the taciturnity of his principal 
charafter. 

Euripides. 
*^ Firft then, he'd mufHe up his charaflers, 
*' Some Niobe, for in (lance, or Achilles, 
"And bring them on the ftagc, their faces hid, 
** As mutes J for not a finglc word they uttcr'd. 

Vol. II, P fiAccHys. 
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Bacch V s. 

ft 

" Not they, by Jupiter! 

Euripides. 

** Meantime the chorus 

I 

<* Sang regularly four fucceflive drain's 5 
" But they kept filefice. 

Bacchv^. 

" Tttii thatliletffcb tfrftly 
« Pleased me as much as ail dor modem l^ie^chest 

« -J-- But tell rf»«lo what purpofe 

" This fellow did it? 

Euripides. 

«* From impertinente, 
'^ To keep the audience during the performance 
*' "Waiting to hear ^hfcti hi6be 'fhotrld-fpeatk. 

''« i^-l-. Having phyM theic tricks^, 

^< Juft as the piece was above half concluded, 

*' They'd fpeak perhaps fomc dozen bellowing 

" words, 
" Of fuch high-crefted and terrific form, 
** The audience truly could not comprehend 
" them." 

(DurfsTER's Tranflatlon.) 

The decree, which Ariftophanes makes Bac- 
chus pronounce in favour of -ffifchylus, is by 
implication as decifive ag^iiift Sophocles as 
againft turipides, for Sofphocfes declares his ac- 
quieicence under the judgment, if It ihall be 
given for iEfchylus, but if otherwife he avows 
himfelf ready to conteft the palm with Euri- 
pides ; 
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pides : A drcuraftancc which {uificiently dif- 
criminates the modefb complacency of his cha- 
raSter firom the peeviih idifputadous temper of 
Euripides : It k at the fame time an implied 
confirmation of the pi:e-»enuiience of thefe dxree 
tragic poets over aU other competitors in t;hat 
department of the drama, and puts ^fchylus at 
the head of the triumvirate. How they ranked 
in die judgment of Ariftofrfianes is further ma« 
nifeft by what he puts in the mouth of ^fchylus 
after judgment is given for him : He fays to 
Pluto— 


** Do thou to Sophocles 
** Coniign my feat^ to keep poiTedjon of it, 
*• In cafe I fliould again return j for he 
** Doubtlefs comes neareft me in tragic powers. 

(DUNSTER.) 


«* 


It appears therefore, that, although we have 
few remains of the Greek tragedy, yet they. are 
remains of the beft mafters. There are autho- 
rities which fay that £fchylu6 wrote above one 
hundred tragedies^ and the titles of all thefe have 
been collefbd aad publ^ed by Meuriius ; feven 
only furvive ; the like number of Sophocles and 
a few more of Euripides comprize all the re- 
mains of the Greek tragedy now in our pof- 
feffion : But although thefe are highly valuable 

Pa as 
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as being fpecimens of the befl: mafters, it does 
not follow that they are the beft, or amongft 
the beft, performances of their refpeflive au- 
thors : At all events We can judge but in part 
from fb fmall a proportion, and as thefe authors 
were in the habit of forming their dramas upon 
plots that were a continuation of the fame ftory, 
it muft be to the difadvantage of any one piece, 
that happens to come down to us disjunftively, 
as in the inftance of the Prometheus o( JEtchyluSy 
and more which might be named amongft the 
remains of the two other furviving poets. 

We have now Englifli tranflations of all the 
Greek tragedies, and without carrying my re- 
marks any farther than appertains to the poet of 
whom I am (peaking, I fliould feel it as an in- 
juftice to the merit of a very able and ingenious 
contemporary, if I could mention -ffifchylus and 
overlook his tranflator : A work fo arduous as 
that, which Mr. Potter has executed, might 
claim much more indulgence, than his perform- 
ance will ever ftand in need of; but thefe trailfla- 
tions, could they be executed up to the full fpi- 
tit of their originals, can never intereft an Eng- 
lifli reader like his native drama : To the poet 
they afford a great fubjeft for difplay in odes 
dnd: chorufles, and relieve him at the fame time 
from the heavieft part of his work, the labour 

of 
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of the plot 5 but with the reader, who cannot 
judge of their orcheftral accompaniments, they 
will never ftand in competition with the aftivity 
of the Englifh drama, its warm and rapid inci- 
dent, tranfition of fcene, variety of charadier, 
brevity of dialogue, bufy plot and domeftic fable. 
A man of genius, who writes for the clofet, may 
have a curiofity to build a drama upon Greek 
conftru£tion, but he will hardly fucceed in an 
attempt to naturalize it on our ftage. 

No tranflator can engage with a more difficult 
original than JECchylvs : Time has thrown fomc 
fublimities out of our fight, and many difficulties 
in our vray by the injuries of the text: The 
ftile of his tragedy befpeaks a fiery and inflated 
imagination; the time in which he wrote and 
his own martial habits doubtlefs give a colour 
and character to his didion ; perhaps the intem- 
perance in which he indulged may fometimes 
give a heat to his fancy more than natural, and 
there are fomc paflages, of fo figurative and me- 
taphorical a fort, that I have been often tempted 
to fuppofe that his campaigns againft the Per- 
fians might haviC tinftured his language with 
fomething of the Oriental tone of expreffion. 

Sophocles in times more pacific has a fofter 
Yerfificatiqn, and a ftile more fweet and feeble ; 
of habits and education more efFeminate, of a 

P 3 fair 
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fair and comely perfon^ we hear of him dancing 
naked round a trophy, erefted for die vkSkory- of 
Salamis, his lyre in hi& hand^ and his Hmbs 
anointed widi oil to enciftafe thtir a£livity : He 
fludied mufic and the dance under Lampfns, and 
in both arts was an adept; he danced at the 
performance of his own Naujicaoy and he ac-' 
companied the chorufles of bis ThaTnyris with 
his voice and harp : Devoted ta the feir fcx ia 
the extreme, the foftnefs of his natural character 
is Gonfyicuous in his writings; bis pt£hires of 
women are flatteringly drawn, and his ftile is 
compared to the honey of the bee bx fweetnefe : 
The fenfibilily of his mind was extreme ; diough 
he lived near a hundred years^ old ?^t did not 
deaden his feelings,, for whilft judgment was 
pading on his Oedipus Colomusy the }aft play he 
exhibited, his fpirit was fo agitated by the anxi** 
Oils fufpenfe, that whezi thr prise was at length 
decreed in his favour, the tumult of paffion was 
too vident for his exhaufted frsime, and the 
;igcd poet expired with joy, 

Euripides on the other hand was of mean 
birth, the fon of a poor woman, who fold herbs, 
at which circumftance iEfchyJus points when he 
fays in the Frogs*-^ 

^* thou from rural goddcfs f^Jiun^ I'* 

He 
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He was educated by his fethef to engage as 
an athletic in the Eleufynian and Thefean games ; 
he was alfb a ftudent in natural philofophy under 
Anaxagoras, in rhetoric under Prodicus, and a 
pupil of Socrates in moral philofophy. When 
he began to ftudy tragedy he fhut himfelf in a 
cave, wild and horrid and fequeftered from the 
world, in the ifland of Salamis : He is charged 
with having a profefl antipathy to women, and 
every feature bo^ of nature and education, as 
now defcribed, is difcoverable in his writings ; 
his fentiments breathe the air of the fchools, his 
images are frequently vulgar, and his female 
charadlers of an unfevourable caft ; he is carp- 
ing, four aiid difputatious, and, though h^ car-^- 
ried away <mly five prizes out of jfeventy-five 
plays, he is ftill indignant, proud and felf- 
aflliming ; his life was full of contention and his 
jjeath of horrqr, ,for he was fet vpon by maftifFs 
and killed. He was the friend of Socrates an4 
grofsly a^^iiftteff to unnatural paflion« 
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IN a fcene between Xanthias the flave . of 
Bacchus, and iEacus, in the comedy of the 
Frogs before mentioned, the latter upon being 
a(ked why Sophocles did not put in his [claim 
for the tragic chair, replies- 

»» Not he, by Jov€ ! 
<* When hither he came down, he inftantly 
<< EmbracM ^fchylus, fhook. him by the hand, 
*< And in bis favour gave up all pretenHons : 
<< And now, as by Clidemides Tm toId| 
" He will attend the trial as third man, 
** Content if ^fchylus vi6lorious prove ; 
«< But otherwife, has faid hell try his (kill 
<< In conteft with Euripides/* 

(DuNSTER's Tranflatlon.) 


The tragedies of ^fchylus have all the marks 
of an original genius ; his fcene is caft with an 
awful and majeftic grandeur, and he defigns in 
the boldeft ftile ; in fome fituations his principal 
figures are painted with fuch terrible cfFed, that 
I can only liken them to a compofition, where 
Spagnolet had drawn the perfons of the damned 
in tortures, and Salvator Rofa had filled up the 
fcenery of Hell in his ftrongeft manner. No 
poet introduces his charader on the fcene with 

more 
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more dignity and ftage-effea: He is in the 
praftice of holding the fpeftator in fufpenfe by i 
preparatory filence in his chief perfon^ which is 
amongft the moft refined arts of the dramatic 
poet : This was well underftood by our Shake- 
fpear and fome others of the old fchool 5 on the 
French ftage I conceive it is very little in 
ufe. ^ 

In the introductory fcene of die Prometheus 
the principal charafter preferves a dignified 
filence for a confiderable fpace of time, during 
which all the tremendous machinery incidental 
to his tortures is going forward under the fuper- 
intendance of imaginary beings, and the venge- 
ance of almighty Jupiter in chaining him to a 
rock, there to languifh for innumerable ages, is 
in adhial execution. This is a prelude infinite- 
ly more dramatic, fublime and afFeding, than if 
the fcene had been interwoven with lamenta- 
tions, cries and complaints, though ever fo well 
exprefled ; the pifture tells its own tale and the 
fpe£bicle fpeaks to the heart without the vehicle 
of words : It is well obferved by Mr. Potter the 
tranflator of -^chylus, that " there is a dignity 
*' and even fublimity in this filence of Prome- 
** l;heus beyond the expreffion of words ; but as 
*' foon as the inftruments of tyranny have left 
•* him, he burfts into a ftr^in of pathetic lamen- 

•* tation. 
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<^ ifLtiqny an4 inyekes all n^ure to atteft to hi$ 

" i^thereal air, and ye fwift-winged winds, 

*' Ye rivers fpringing from frefh founts, ye waves^ 

*< That o^er th^ intcpmiiiablc ocean wreath 

*^ Your crifped fioiilfiay thou all-pro4vcing ^i^ith, 

<< And tbei^i bngM fun^ I call, wl^ofe flaming orb 

** Views the wide world beneath/* 

The fconery and fpeSaclc of the Pratmiheut 
muft have been the nneft that poet ever devifed ; 
nil the ch^raders are fupernatural beings, and 
their language is not unworthy of Olympus. 
* The Jgamimjfon is a wonderful produ^on, 
and though no other tragedy but this had eome 
down to us from the pen of the author, it would 
he matter of aftonifhment to me diat any critic 
fiiould be found of fiich proof againft its beau^ 
ties, as to lower its author to- a comparifon with 
Sophocles or Euripides; yet fame diere have 
been, who have reverfed the decree of Bacchus, 
and given their preference to Sophocles, nay 
even to Euripides. The &me management is 
obfervable in this tragedy upon the introduction 
ef Caflandra, as we hav^ juft now remarked in 
the cafe of Pratnetheus :: Agamemnon recom-- 
mends his captive to the protection of Clytem- 
neftra; they are left upon the tccvy^ together; 

the 
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the Queen of Argos folicits her to defcend from 
her car acMi enter the psjacc ;. tdbe chorus fecojtd 
the invit^t^n; fbe oiakes no rep](y; Clftem-* 
neftra doubts if ibe /peaks thj^ language of 
Greece, and calls upon her to make feme ac- 
knowledgment by figns; when this draWs no- 
thing from her, (he grows exafperated and ex- 
clahns-r- 

** 'Tis frenzy this, the impulft of a mind 

*' I>iforder'dj from a cttjrlatcly taken 

<' She eomeS| and knows not how to bear the cudb 

*< Ti)l (he bjt9 ^nt hex rage m bloodjr foanx : 

^* But i no more wa^e words to be dirdain'd.^* 

(Potter.) 

Caflandra SjR h filent ; when upon the depar-» 
Cure of the queen, this gloomy cloud that hung 
upon the foreground of the prolpe£^ at once 
di^rfes, and a (bene of fuch dazzling fplendour 
and fuMimity burfts forth upon die inftantj as 
muft have thrown the theatre into aftomfliments 
feized with the prophetic fury fhe breaks out 
into fuch gufts and agonies of divination, as can 
no otherwfe be defcribed, but with filent won- 
der bow any human imagination couM fumifk 
fuch ideas^ or find words to give them utterance* 
The chorus I confefe ftand the fhock with won- 
derful prefence of mind, 4>u(r thfe ^Alegtn aAd 
Upathy of a Greek chorus is proof againft every 

things 
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thing ; though the prophetefs plainly denounces 
the impending murder of the king by Clytem- 
neftra, and points out the bath as the fcene of 
bis afiaffination, the chorus tamely anfwers-— 

« To unfold the obfcure oracles of heaven 

•* Is not my boaft."— 

(Potter.) 

I need not be reminded that incredulity was 
annexed by Apollo to the predictions of Caflan- 
dra, and that the plot and cataftrophe would- not 
admit of preci{Htation ^ for I muft ftill contend 
that incredulity itfelf is a good drtoiatic engine, 
and if the chorus had not ftood in his way, would 
have been otherwife managed by the author; 
but I take the charaSer of a true Greek chorus 
to. be fuch, that if Apollo himielf had come in 
perfon to tell them, that the earth would open 
And fwallow them up, if they did not inftantly 
remove from the fpot on which they ftood, they 
would have ftopt to moralize, or hymn an pde, 
in ftrophe and antiftrophe, to Jupiter, or Venus^ 
or the gods below to whom they were defend- 
ing, though the ground was cleaving under their 
/eet— provided, as I before premiied^ that they 
had the true fpirit of a Greek chorus in them. 
JTi) bav^ a gepius like this of .^chylus encum- 
bered 
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bered with a chorus, is as if a millftone was tied 
round the pinions of an eagle. 
' The Agamemnan was the. lafl: tragedy he wrote 
for the Athenian ftage ; the poet was then tum->' 
ed of fixty years : The Athenians decreed the 
prize to. him for this ineftimable performance, 
which has been the admiration of all ages, and 
will be to all pofterity. 

The tragedy of the Perfians^ and that alfo rf 
the Furies^ arc a ftudy for poets and painters ; 
the imagery in both thefe pieces is of a wonder- 
ful and furpafling fublimity. In the former of 
thefe every reader muft be ftruck with the in- 
troduftion of the ghoft of Darius, and the awful 
rites and incantations that are preparatory to its 
appearance : The fudden interruption of the un- 
finiihed hymn by the royal fpedh-e, the attitudes 
of the proftrate Satraps, the fituation of Atofla, 
and the whole difpofition of the fcene, are a com* 
binatioii in point of tSt&. which no dramatic 
fpe(5tacle ever exceeded. 

In the Furies the fcene prefefits to the fpefla- 
tor the . temple of the Pythian Apollo ; the 
prieftefs opens the tragedy with a fpeech from 
the veftibule ; the gates are drawn back and the 
interior of thefahe is difcovered, the god appears 
on the fcene in perfon, Oreftes is at his feet in a- 
fupplicating pofture, and the furies to the num- 
ber 
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ber of £{tjr sure difperfed in ^i&xtvA attitudes, 
but all buried in .profiound fleep: ApoUo ad-* 
diefles faimfeif to his iiifipliant and points to die 
fleeping fiirics-^ 

— " See this griefly troop ! 
^ Sleep lias t>pprer8*d them, and their baffled rage 
** 6ball fail, grim-vifagM hags, gprcrwn bid 
'* In loathM virginity \ Nor gody normftii 
: ^ *^ Ap^irQiidi>d their bed« aor iava(ge «f tfaetiriUk ; 
*^ For ihejr were born for rinifchiefsi and their haante 
** Jn dreary darknefs ^midft the yawning ^uifs 
« Of Tartarus beneaih, by men abhorr*d 
«* Ariel by th' Olympian gods.** 

Can there be a finei^ a n^re tremendous pic- 
ture? There can: But it is the genius of 
.^ifchylus ,muft heighten it : The ghoft of Cly* 
temneftm rifes on the fcene and completes the 
horror \ fiained with the blood of ,her hufhand^ 
aod^gaihed with wounds ii^6ted byihe parri- 
cidal hand of her own fon, (he calls out to the 
avenging deities*- 

«* What, can you flecp ? Is this a timet' indulge 
** Your- indolent repofe ? 
<< Hear me^ ohiicarl *tb for my ibors repdb - 
<< I plead : roufe your keen fenfe, inlefjfNkl powert ! 
•* 'Tis Oytemneftra calk you in your dreams.'* 

(Potter,) ' 

The 
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T?ie farm fcreafti out lA their fleep, the 
IjjetSlre agaift vtrg<t^ them to ifonfe— 

..—.<< And is this all ? Awake, 
<« AnCer^ — 

« Thst'AiQffs the fc^nt of blood, purAie this Ton, 
<« F<»}Ipwhim» bluft him V 

(Potter.) 

Whdt art ! ^hat aggrar^ation in Ais horrid 
pteliiHe ! i^at ^jreparation for effeft ! with 
t>rtiat a btirft muft fhey have fprung from their 
tfream i-^Well may vre give 'cfreSk to the ac* 
c6Unt of the tei-rbrs *which they impreift upon 
the ^eftators: ^heir numbers, their attire, 
their temples Wreathied with fnakes, and their 
h^nds 'armed ^Hh 'flahies, the clangor df the 
orcheftra, thte violence of their motions, thfeir 
yelling fcrfeams, -feem to -empty the whole in-- 
femal- regions on the ftage* We mUft take Into 
xfur tccbHeftion alfo, thatthfe-fpeftacle was ex- 
■hibitcd to a people, *whacbhfid6red-thefe beings 
as deities, at whofe fhrines thdy paid divine 
tvorihip, and to whofe eyes and imaginations 
this fnaky attire was v^hoJly new; for it was 
the bo}d fancy of the ^et, which firft dr^ficd 
them in flits manner, land they have kept the 
fiftiion fr6m ^at moment to the prefent. 

» 

*I cannot diflnifs -this tragedy without obferv- 
5 i"g 
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ing that there is a fhift of the (bene frOm Del- 
phi to Athens, which I take to be a fingle in- 
ftance of the fort on the Greek ftage. 

The number of the chorus being limited by 
public edid' after the exhibition of this tragedy^ 
it is clear that the tragedy of the Supplicants 
muft have been fubfequent to it, inafinuch as 
the chorus of Danaides confifted of fifty peribns; 
and as the whole tenor of this foft and pathetic 
drama bears an air of atonement, to, the. fuper- 
ftition of the vulgar, and is full of pious fubmif* 
iion to the will, of Jupiter and religious venera- 
tion for die gods, it feems to me very probable 
that the poet had* a view in this . tragedy of the 
Supplicants^ of reconcUing the people after the 
offence he had given them on a former occafion 
by making too free with the deities, and for 
.which he narrowly efcaped their refentment. 

As to the tragedy of The Seven Chiefs againji 

77>ebeSy it is faid to have been the favourite of its 

author, and we know it has the teftimony of 

the critic Longinus. The fcenery is beautiful; 

the dialogue chara£l:eri{lic and of a martial 

:glow; the armorial bearings charged on the 

ihields of the armed chiefs are moft fancifully 

.devifed ; and the tender contrail of the peribns 

of the chorus, compofed of the daughters of 

. Cadmus, afTociate every pkafmg and animating 

contemplation 
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contemplation that can meet within tho compafs 
of 6ne fimple drama. 

I believe there is no antient pqet, that beard 
fo clofe a refemblance in point of genius to any 
of the moderns, ais ^fchylus bears to Shake<* 
ipear : The comparifon might aSbrd a pleaiing 
fubjed): to a man of learning and leifure : If I 
was further to compare the relation, in which 
^fchylus ftands to Sophocles and Euripides^ 
with that of Shakefpear to any of our lat^r 
dramatlfts, I ibould be inclined to put Sophocles 
in the line with Rowe, and Euripides with 
LiUo. 


Nil inteniatum nojiri Hquete foeia : 

Nee minimum meruere decus^vejligia Graca 

Auft defer erey et celehrare domejiica faEla, 

(HORAT.) 

THERE are tviro very ftriking charafiers 
delineated by our great dramatic poet^ 
which I am delirous of bringing together under 
one review, and thefe are Macbeth and Richard 
the Third. 

^Vot. II. Q^ The 
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The parts, which thefe two perfons fuftain in 
their refpedtive dramas, have a remarkable co^ 
mcideiice : Both are a6hiated by the iame guilty 
ambition in th^ opening of the ftory ; both muT-^ 
der their lawM fovereign in the courfe of it; 
and both are defeatcxl and Hain in battle at the 
conclalion of It :. Yet thefe two chara£brs^ uoder 
circumftances fi> fimilar, are a& ftrongly diftin«^ 
guifl^ed in every pai&ge of their dramatiq life by 
the art of the poet, as any two men ever were 
^y the hand qf nature. 

) Let us contemplate, them, in the three fiaUowv 
ing periods ; viz. The premeditation of. their 
crime; the perpetration of it; and the cata- 
llrophe of theuLikattw 

Duncan the reigning king of Scotland has 
two fons : Edward the fourtlvof England has alfo 
two fons; but theTe kings and their refpe£live 
heirs do^ n9t zffc&. the ufurpers Macbeth and 
Richar4 In. the (amc degree, for the. latter is a 
prince of the blood royal, brother tq th^ king 
a|id next in cohfanguinity to thi throne after the 
death of his elder brother the duke of Clarence : 
Macbeth c^i ^e contrary n$ not in. the fee- 

• ■ ■ • 

And to be king 
Stand: not nvitbin the projfeS of belkf. . 


* i 
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His views dierefore being furdier removed 
zo^ more out of hope^ a greater iveight of cir-«i 
cutnftances fliQuld be thrown together i6 tenipt 
and encourage him to an undertaking fo much 
beyond the profpe^ of his telief. The art pf the 
poet furniflies thefe circumftances, and the en-* 
gin^^ wHci ^is'ltiv^ndon 4t(v^c^^ 4S of jI pre-* 
t^rhattiral aaid prodigious ribrt. He ihtroduc^^ 
in th6 very openmg of his fdene t ttoop of 
fybills or witches, wh<i fakte Maobefli wirti the{^ 
divinations, '.and in 'three folemn prophetic gra- 
tulations hail, him Thake of Glatnis^ Thune of 
Cawdor^ and King hereafter / 

By SmeVs dei^k 1 knomf tm thaw qf,&amf f 
Butyw$f€aniodoff 

One part of the prophecy therefore is true; 
.the remaining promifes become more defervihg 
.of belief. This is one ftep in the ladder of his 
ambition, and mark how artfully the poet has 
Jaid it in his way : No time is loft.j the won- 
derful machinery is not furffered to ftand ftill, for 
•behold a verificatiott of the fecond prediction, 
.and a courtier thus addrefTes him £rom the 
king—. 

And fir eth eamtfl tfet ^tMt^. honksr^ 
^bMletm^fiofkbif^iaUMThixi^^CxMm 

(Iz the 
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The magic now works to his hieait, and he 
cannot wait die departure of the royal meflenger 
before his admiration vents itfelf afide<-» 

Glamisf and tbane of Ca«wJor f 
Tbe greatefl is behind* 

A fecopd time he turns afide, mi (inable t0 
r^pr^is-: tte emotions, which this fecond con^ 
tirmatioii of the predictions has excited, repeats 
the fame fecret obfervation— ^ 

Tnvf truths an tM 
Am bitppy prologues to tbefweltingoH . 
Of the imperial theme m 

A ibliloquy then enfues, in which the poet 
judicioufly opens enough of his chanuSiier to 
fliew the (pedbter that thefe praeternatural 
agents are not fuperfluoufly fet to work upon a 
difpofition prone to evil, but one that will have 
to combat many compunctious ftruggles before 
it can be brought to yield even to oracular in- 
lluence. This alone would demonftrate (if we 
' needed demonftration) that Shakefpear, without 
reforting to the anticnts, had the judgment of 
ages as it were inftinftively. * From this inftant 
we are apprifed that Macbeth meditates an at- 
tack upon our pity as well as upon our horror, 
whctft he.puts the. following <}ueftioa to hi$ con- 
fcicncc— 
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Why do I yield to that fuggeftioUf 
Wbofe borfid image dotb unfix my bair, 
' ' And mak4 my feat td beart knock at my ribs 
-. ^einfltbei^i of nature? 

Now let us turn to Richard^ in whofe cruel 
heart no fuch remorfe finds place ; he needs no 
tempter : There is here no dignus vindice nodusy 
nor indeed any knot ^t aU, for he js already prac- 
tiibd in murder : Ambition is his ruling paiSon, 
and a crown is in vieiv, and he tells you. at his 
very firft entrance on the fcene — * 
lam determined to be a *uiilain. 

We are now prefented with a charailer full 
formed and compleat for all the favage purpofes 
of the drama: — 

Impiger^ iracundusy inexor^bilif, acer. 

« 

The barriers of confcience are broken down, 
and theToul, hardened againft fhame, avows its 
own. depravity — 

« * • 

Plots ba*ve I laid, induSions dangerous ^ 
*tofet my brotber Clarefice and the king • 
In deadly bate tbe one againji tie other. 

He obferves no gradations in guilt, exprefles 
no h^fitation, pra(3ifes no refinements, but 
plunges into 1 lood with the familiarity of long 
cuftom, and ^ives orders to his afiaffins to dif- 

0^3 patch 
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patch his brother Clarence lyith all the unfeeling 
tranquillity of a Nero or Caligula. Richard, 
having na longer any fcruples to maiiage with 
liis own cpnfcience, is eiia£Uy ix^ the predicar 
n^ent^ which thj^ dramatic ppet Diphiltis has d^- 
fcribed with fuch t>pautiful limplicity of cts.- . 
premon-T* 

'^vvsifiy dvTU fa\)X» Shxinyr^jxyfji.ivQi^ 
Ilwf Tov ys fJi»y\Si\f nSoT a^trvui/S'ijtrfT^f 

The *wretcb <zv^f Jtno^ bis 9wn ^^.^iifidfi and yet 
fears not btmfelf^ bQ^wJbould be fear anotber, lubo kno*ws 
ibem not? ^ 

It is manifeft therefore that there i$ an eilenti4 ' 
^difference in the develppmerit of thefe characr 
ters, and that in &vour of Macbeth : In his foul 
cmAty feems to dawn^ it bi:^aks out with' hijit 
glimmerings, like a wintfir.morning, ;tiid gather^ . 
ftrength by flow degrees : In Richard it;fhnie^ 
forth at once, mounting like the fun between 
the tropics, and enters boldly on its career 
without a herald. As the charafter of i^acbeth 
, has a moral advantage in this diftin£tion, fo .:as 
the drama of th t name a much ihbre intereftihg 
and a({e£i;ing caft : The ftr ug^Ies of a foul, na^ 
tfirally villous, whilft it holds the guilty impuhe 
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of ambition at bay, affords the nidblefl theme for 
the drama^ and puts the creative fancy of our 
poet upon a refource, in which he has been 
rivalled 6n]y by the great father of tragedy 
,flEfchylus in the prophetic eiFufions of Caffandrai^ 
the incantations of the Perfian Magi for raifing 
tile ghofl: of Daiiu^, and the imaginary terrific 
forms of his furies ; with all which our country* 
man probably had no acquaintance, or at moft a 
very obfcure one. 

When I fee the names of thefe two great 
luminaries of the dramatic (phere, fo diftant in 
time . but Co nearly allied in genius, cafually 
brought in contaft by the nature of my fubjedj 
I cannot help paufmg for a wh>le in this place 
to indulge fo intejefting a contemplation, iit 
which I fitid my mind balancdd between two 
obje6ls, that feem to hav€ equal claims upon me 
for my adniiration. ^fchylus is juftly ftikd the 
father of tragedy, but this is not to be inter- 
preted as if he was the inventor c^ it : Shake- 
^ar with equal juftice claims the fame ti^tle, 
and his originality is qualified with the fame 
exception : Th^ Greejc tragedy was not more 
rude and undigefled when ^fchylus brought it 
into (hape, than the £ngli(h tragedy was when 
Shakefpear began to write : If therefore it be 
granted that he bad no aids from the Greek 

0^4 tlieatre 
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theatre (and I think this is not h'kely to be dif- 
puted) fo far thefe great matters are upon equal 
ground. uEfchylus was a warrior of high re- 
pute, of a lofty generous fpirit, and deep as it 
Ihould feem in the erudition of his times : In all 
thefe particulars he has great advantage over our 
countryman, v<dio was humbly born, of the moft 
menial occupation, and, as it is generally thought, 
unlearned. iEfchylus had the whole epic of 
Homer in his hands, the Iliad, Odyfley, and that 
prolific fource of dramatic fable, the Ilias Mi- 
nor; he had alfo a great fabulous creation to 
irefort to amongft his' own divinities, charaaers 
ready defined, and an audience, wbofe fuperfti- 
tion was prepared for every thing he could offer ; 
he had therefore a firmer and broader ftage, (if I 
may be allowed the cxpreffion) under his feet, 
than Shakefpear had : His fables in general are 
Homeric^ and yet it does not follow that we can 
pronounce for Shakefpear that he is more ori- 
ginal in his plots, for I underftand that late re- 
fearches have traced him in all, or nearly all : 
Both poets added fo much machinery and in- 
vention of their own in the conduft of their 
febles, that whatever might have been the fource, 
ftill their ftreams had little or no tafte of the 
fpring they flowed from. In point-^f^araaer 
W have better grcuu Js to decide, and yet it is 

but 
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but juftice to obferve that it is not fair to bring 
a mangled poet in comparifon with one who is 
entire: In his divine ' pcribriages jEfthylus has 
the field of heaven, and indeed of hell alfo, to 
himfelf ; in his heroic and military charaSers he 
has never been excelled; he had too good a 
model within his own bofom to fail of making 
thofe delineations natural: -In his imaginaiy 
beings alfo he will be feund a refpedable, though 
not an equal, rival of our poet ; but in the va- 
riety of charafter, in all the nicer touches of na- 
ture, in all the extravaga^icies pf caprice and 
humour, from the boldeft feature down to the 
minuteft foible, Shakefpear ftahds alone; fuch 
perfons as he delineates never came into the 
contemplation of ^^fchylus as a poet; his tra- 
gedy has no dealing with them ; the fimplicity 
of the Greek fable, and the great portion of the 
drama filled up by the chorus, allow of little va- 
riety of charafler, and the moft which can be 
faid of iEfchylus in this particular is, that- he 
never offends againft nature or propriety, whether 
his caft is in the terrible or pathetic, the elevated 
or the fimple. His verfification with the inter- 
mixture of lyric compofition is more various 
than that of Shakefpear; both are lofty and 
fublime in the extreme, abundantly metaphorical 
and fpmetimes extravagant :-~ 
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■ Nuhes ei inania caftaS, 

This may be fidd of each poet in his turn ; 
in each the critic, if he is in iearch for defe^b, 
will readily enough difcover—- 

Infcenam mtjfus magno cum fonder e verfusm 

Both were fubjed to be hurried on . by an 
vncontroulable impuUe, nor couU nature alone 
fiifice for either : .£fchylus had an apt creatioii 
of imaginary beings at cotnraiand'*-r 

Hi nuld caUJpiritsJrom tbt vafiy deep^ 

and they would r^^itf— ^hakefpear, having n^ 
fuch "creation in refource, boldly made one of 
his own ; if ^febylus therefore was invincible^ 
he owed it to. his armoor, and that, like the ar- 
mour of .£neas, was the work di the god&i but 
the unaffifted invention of Shakefpear feized alt 
and more than fuperftition fupplied to ^fchy* 
lus. 
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ILLE profeifo 
Iteddere ferfona fat convenientid cuique* 

(HORAT,) \ 

E "are now to attend Macbeth to the^ 
perpetration of the murder, whidi puts* 
Jiim in pctfleffien of the crown of Scotland ; and* 
ikis ihtroduces a newperfonage on the fcenc, 
Jiis accomplice and wife : She thus developes 
Jwr own character— < - 

Com^^ ally.»uJjdritSf ^ 

^at tend on mortal thoughts^ unfex me here. 
And fill me from the crouun to the toe top/id 
Of'direfi cruelty \ Tnake thick my blbod^ 
Stop up the aeeefs and p^Jfage to remorfi^ 
^atfio c(m^uni3hus fflfitjugs t^ nature 
ISfjakemyfellpurpofgt nor keep p4A(^f betnveen 
Tl)' ejfeQ emi it* Come to my 'woman's hreafis^ 
4nd take fn^ milk for gall, you murth'ring minifiers,, 
Wheren;er inyourjightlefs fubftances 
You ivait on nature*! mrfcbief: Come, thick night, ' 
AuftpaU tbe0 in the dunn&ftfmoke of bell t 

Terrible invocation! Xr»agc4y can fpeak na 
(Ironger language, ner could a^y genius le^ 
^m Sha]^e%ear's fupport a chara^ler of b> lofty 

6 a pitch, 
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a pitch, fo fublimdy terrible at the very open- 
ing. 

The part which Lady Macbeth fills in the 
drama has a relative as well as pofitive im- 
portance, and ferves to place the repugnance of 
Macbeth in the ftrongeft point of view j flic is 
in feft the auxiliary of the witches, and the na- 
tdtfi influence, which fo high and predominant 
a fpirit aiTerts oyer the tamer qualities oC her 
hufband, makes thofe witches but iecondary 
agents for bringing about the n^una^lion pf the 
drama. This is well worth a remark; for if 
they, which are only artificial and fantaftic in-; 
ilruments, had been made the fole or even prin- 
cipal movers of the great incident of the murder, 
nature would have been excluded from her fliare 
in the drama, and Macbeth would have b^ome 
the mere machine of an uncontroulable necef- 
fity, and his character, being robbed of its free 
agency, would have left no moral behind : I mufl 
take leave therefore to anticipate sftremark, which 
I (hall hereafter repeat, that when Lady Maqbeth 
is urging h?r Lord to the murder, not a word 
is dropt by either of die witches or their predic- 
tions. It is in thefe inftances of his condu£( 
that Sbakefpear is fo wonderful a ftudy for the 
iiramatic poet. But I proceedr-^-^ 

Lady Macbeth in her firft fcene, frem which 

I have 
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I have already extra£ted a pai&ge, prepares for 
att attempt upon the confcience of her hufband, 
whofe nature fhe thus defcribes—- 

Yet do I fear tby natun ; 
// is too full o^th* milk of human kindnefi 
To catcb tbi nearefi nuay^ 

He arrives before fhe quits the fcene, and fhe 
receives him with confummate addrefs — 

GreatGlams I nvortby Cawdor t 
Greater than both fy the JU-bail bereafter I 

Thefe are the very gratuladpns of the witches ; 
ihe welcomes him with confirmed predi£tions^ 
with the tempting falutations ^of ambition, not 
with the foftening carefles of a wife— 

Macb« Duncan comes here to-night^ 
Lady. And when goes hence? 
Macb. To-morrow, as bepurpofes. 
Lady. Ob never 

SbaUfun that morrow fee I 

The rapidity of her paffion hurries her into 
immediate explanation, and he, confiftently with 
the character fhe had defcribed, evades her pre- 
cipitate folicitations with a fhort indeciiive 
anfwer-^ 

We wiajpeakfurther^'^mm 

His 
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His reflei%ons upon this interview and the 
^neadful {vb]c& of it are foon after given in 
foliloquy, in which the poet has mixt the moft 
touching firokes of compuncSion with his medi- 
tationfe : He reafofts againft the villany of the 
z&y and honour jointlywith nature aflaik him 

with an argument of double force— 

* ... 

He* J here in double irufi 5 
Tirfi as I am bis kinfman and hijfubje^, 
9$r9Hg hOlS agMt^ tbe dg^d ; tk^^ as bis bojf, 
Wbfijb^tCd agmtifi tbe nmrlbntr fit^ tbi dn^ 

< 

Not bear tbe knife bimfelf, 

• - » • • • . ' 

This appeal to nature, hofpitail^ and all^i* 
aiice^was not without its impreffioni heaigaui 
meets hisjady^ and ipunediately deciaies-^ 

We lAjill proceed nofkrtber in this btjfnefs. 

This draws a retort uport hlrii, ift which his 
tergiverfation and cowardice are fatirized with 
fo keen an edge, and interrogatory reproaches 
are preiled fo faft upon him, that catching hold 
'in his retreat of one fmail but ptecious fi^gmfeht 
'in the wreck of innocence attd honour, he de- 
mands a truce fraxti her attack, and with the 
ipirir of a combatant, who has not yet yieMed 
up his weapons, cries out— ^ 

Try bee f peace t 

Tho 
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The words are no expletives -, they do not £11 
up a fentence, but they form one : They ftand 
in a moft important pais ; they defend the breach 
her ambition has made in his heart ; a breach in 
the very citadel of humanity ; they mark the laft 
dignified ftruggle of virtue, and they have a 
ilouble reflecting power, which in the iirft place 
0iews. that nothing but the voice of authority 
could ftem the torrent <^ her inve^ve, and ia 
the next place annoujnces that fomethingi worthy 
of the folemn audience he had demanded, was oa 
the point to foUow-T-and worthy it is to be & 
fiandard fenttment of moral truth expreflfed with 
proverbial fimplicity, fmking into every heart 
tiiat hears it*— 

I dare do all, that may hecomg a mmty 
Who dares do more is none. 

How muft every feeling fpedator lament that 
a man fhould fall from virtue with fuch an ap« 
peal upon his lips ! 

pux iqri¥ iSii^ iiiXo^y ieiotxojg uofAOPm 

(Philonides.) 

. A man is not a coward becaufe be fears t$ 4r 
wtjufi^ is the fentiment of an old dramatic 
4we«. . 

Macbeth's principle is honour | cruelty Is 
. . I natursil 
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natural to his wife; ambition is common to 
both ; one paiflion favourable to her purpofe ha& 
taken place in his heart; another ftill hangs 
about it, which being adverfe to her ploit^ is firfi: 
to be expelled^ before flie can inftil. her cruelty 
into his nature. The fentiment above quoted 
had been firmly delivered, and was ufhered in 
,with ah apoftrophe fuitable to its importance; 
fhe feels its weight ; flie perceives it is not to be 
turned afide with contempt, or laughed down by 
ridicule, as fhe had already done wliere weaker 
fcruples had flood in the way ; but, taking fb- 
phiflry in aid, by a ready turn of argument fhe 
gives Kim credit for his fentiment, ere6ts a more 
glittering though Macious logic upon it, and 
, by admitting his obje<9ion cunningly confutes 
it— 

JTbat beaft was U then^ 
VTjat made you break tbis enterprise to me? 
Wbenyou dmfi do it, tbenyou ^were a man, 
Mnd to be more than wbatyou hveresyou nwfud 
Befo much more tban man* 

Having thus parried his objedion by a fophlflry 
calculated to blind his reafon and enflame his 
Ambition, fhe breaks forth into fuch a vaunting 
difplay of hardened intrepidity, as prefents one 
of the moft terrific pidures that was ever '(ma- 
gined— ^ *' - :' •'^' 

I have 
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I have g'rjen fuek^ and know' 
Haw Undif. ^th to love the babe thai milki mei 
I 'wm'df ivffiifi it 'wasfmiUng in my face ^ 
Hofue piuckt my nipple from its bonelefsgums^ 
And dajbt its brains out, had 1 butfofworn 
Asj$u. have 499ejojbisi 

This is a note of horror, fcrewed to a pitch 
tliat burlts the very finews of nature ; {he no 
fonger combats with human weapon, but feizing 
the flaflx of the lightning extinguiflies her op- 
ponent with the ftrofce : Here the controverfjr 
muft end, for he muft either adopt her Ipirit, or 
take her life : He fmks under the attack, and 
offering nothing in delay of execution but a fee^ 
ble hefitation, founded in fear — If we Jhould fail 
— ^he concludes with an affumed ferocity, caught 
from her and not fpringing from himfelf— 

* - / em fettled, and bend up 
Eaeb eorporai agent to this terrible feat* 

The ftrong and fublime ftrokes of a mafter 
imprefled upon this fcene make it a model of 
dramatic compofition, and I muft in this place 
remind the reader of the obfervation I have be- 
fore hinted at, that no reference whatever is had 
to the auguries of the witches : It would be 
injuftice to fuppofe that this was other tiian a 
purpofe'd omiiHon by the poet,; a weaker genius 

Vol, IL R would 
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would have orefbrted back to thefe inftruments > 
Shakefpear had ufed and laid tbena afide for a 
time ; he bad a ftronger engine at work, «Ad he 
could proudly exclaim— 

Wt defy augurris / ■ i ' • 

Nature was fuiScient for that wprk^ and t^ 
fliew the mafteryhe had over nature, he took' 
his human agent from die weaker Tex. 

This having pafled in the firft aS, the' murder 
is perpetrated in the fucceeding one* The in- 
trodiiflory fcliloquy of Macbeth, the chimaera of 
the dagger, and the fignal on the bell, are awful 
preludes to the deed. In this dreadful interim 
Lady Macbeth the great fuperintendiiig Ipirit 
enters tofupport die dreadful work* It is done; 
and he returns appalled with founds 3 he furveys 
his bloody haAids 'taith hoitorr;;be starts from 
her propofal'ttf* goingiiadc tabtffMor the guards 
Qf Duncan's chamber, and ilhe fnatches the 
reeking d^gers froni his trembling hands to 
finilb the in)pcrfe£l work— . • 

Infirm hffirfofe^ 
€bve me tli daggtrs I 

• - 

•■ « I 

£he cetifiois on the fcene, tlie dtfed ^hidt hn^ 
«rif oil^ed . fiom is ^adoxm^A^ and .wiA &e )femf 

i. •'./ .^. .iiunftaken 
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ttafliali^li fwxii^ ibe vamHijigjiy iUfbfs her 

' Jl||f bands are rfyour cdour^ hut Ifi'amt 

Fancied p^dfb ^^^>^(!4 *^ PW 
tjuaillng hearty had fbaken the conflancy dt 
Macbeth^ real ^fottnd% the cemiii fignals dt 
approaching viiltef& to ^9^ the lltua^on of 
Duncan iputt be repealed) do jQpt^ti^^^ her ^ 
fte ,is prcfia^^l.Jfer i^l t^^^4 ««»% tells 

ihearAhnocltirtg ' "' 
Atthifiutb tntty'i KeHre lue ti iur dtmbef% 

Hotv ea/yisitihenl - 

The feveral incidents duOMrn together ip.this 
fcene of £h<e miii-der of puncan sire of fd ftriking 
a fort as to^Aeed'no elucidation; they are better 
felt than defcribed^ and my attempts'" point at 
^paflages of iporc obfcurityj >irhcre the toUche(5 
are thi'own intp fhade, and'ihe'art oTt^e auth^ 
lies mote out of fightk 

Lady i\%a^beth being now retired from the 
fcene, ^^:«myJ|i)tW6:iKtenfd,',as we did in the 
conolofion of the fcsum'^^^v^i fepmit^die ge- 
nius of:i/Kfe1iyliiit6!ritr6au<^ a ritri'ihliderefs 

iiw*"^'' »• •• A***' »••«» V.»», .-<^vV "♦r 

' ' R % Clytemneftra 
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Clytenifieftra has received her Ivi^afiiid Aga-' 
memnon, on his return from the capl&re of TVoy, 
with fludied rather than cordial congratulationsi 
He oppofes the pompous cerenumie^ ihe had de* 
▼ifed for the difplay of his entry^ with a mag- 
hanimotis cbntempt of fuch adulation^- 

\ StQth mi not tvitb/lrams * , . 
O/aditfaiivt, as a girl \ norratfi . 
As to fame proud barbaric kfngt tbaf lyvis 
Loud acclamattous icboedfrom tbt mouibs 
OffnifirMtnuorflnffiri^ a clofhoreuf nviktmei 
Spread not tbejireets nvitb tapeftty\ *tis inwidhuf% ' 
Tbefe are ihe tongurt 'wtifivi^P^y '^^ gf^^ % 
fur ewKtal tmn to tread on ornaments 
Of rich embroidery^rno\ I dare nQt d$, itt 
ReJ^i^ me as a man, not as a god, 

(Potter^ ^schTlvs.) 

Thefe are heroic fentiments, but in concluiion 

1 . . . ^ r-- « « 

Jibe perfuafioi^s of the wife overcome the modeft 
fcruples of the hero, and he enters his palace in 
the ppmg; of tfiumphj When foon his dying 
groans are, echoed from the interior fcene^ and 
the adultrefs comes forth befpj[in|cled with the 

blood of her huiband to avow the murder— 

» «, «, I ' . ' i .1/1.. 

... !» . I jhiukblm4tGfic$^ aid' Choice -' 

. ; Hegrmi^dythmdiedi AthWd^tiHit^Ashehay .. 
; : / / AjfS^4.l^n;^M^ « 'W41UM4 i a graufid frejfsft 
Tq tbejiemgod, that in the realms bek^ 
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Retgnso'er the dead: ^bere lit him'tah htsfiat. 
He lityS ixnd'J^outit^frembii'woundfafiream 
,. V Of H99di bedestjji'd mi'witb ihsfe crirkpn li^ofs* 
I glpry^tbemrlikitbe genial e^h, 
Wben tbe nvarmjbo^wers ofbeav'n difaniy^ tmd 'wOki^ 
Tbeftofwrets to unfold tbeir *wrmeU leaves, • ^ 
(Some Iben, ye fever end fenators ofArgps^ 
Joy nxntb fne; if your bearts be turn'd to Joy ^ 
Aftdfuiklivi/b'tlem, - ♦- 

J (Potter;) 


N* Lvir. 


> ■ - *-«^ • 


Ille per extentumfunem mihi pojfe videiur 
Ire poH^j meum qui pe£ius inqniter a^pt^- 
Irritat^ tnulcet^ faljis terrorih'us impiety 

ithmis^ '. .; .; ; (Hqhat.) 




T^ICHARD perpetrates feveral murders, but 
as the poet has hot marked them with any 
diftinguifliing circumftances, thejrTieed not be 
enumerated dri tfits occafion. Some of thefe he 
commits in his paflage to. power, others gfter. he 
has feated him&lf on the throne* .. K^^ipu&iefs 
and hypocrify are -tbc prevailing' fe^tuf^s of his 

R 3 charaiier, 
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charaflier, an4 as he has no one hpoourable or 
humane principle- to cood>^ there is no opening 
for the. poet t<y devdojpi^ thofe feck^ i^rariciiigs of 
confciencc, wlutb he has fi> natuhrflj^ done in 
Afe fciK-df'M^hetih* 

The nluf der of Clarence, ikhofe of the queen's 
kinfinen and oiF the young princes In- ih? Tower 
are all peitpetrated in the.iame ftile^of haiylened 
crucltjri ifc; takes the ordinary method of 
hiring ruffians to perform his bloody commif-. 
fions, and there, is nothing., which particularly 
marks the icenes, wherein he imparts his pur- 
pofes and inftrudtons to them $ a very little ma- 
nagement fenres evpf^for^ TiKel, who is not a 
proiei&onal murderer, but is reported to be-*«- 




^^ difconiinUd gentlimaftf 
1^^ iakble niehnf mateh mt Bh pk^t^fikh. 


( ' 


VfiA fiMste a i^iril lUcrhai^ doeft not faotd it he^ 
ceCaoy*^^ much circumlocuc{^^ lUid feema 
more in dread of delay than difappointment or 
diftovn^'-' 

'Si. Uiktnami^ljmtf 

T. Jat^es Ttrtiif and your moft ohfdient fubjtSt^ 

jt. Art thou indeed r 

T, frwe me/my gracious lord, 

iL.'if^thu refihih Mitj^diifmnef 
T. Pi^y^Uilf^dfeitl^ifrmMotiimief. 
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Foes $0 m^ tif^mtdm^fmHitfiififs diflurherSf, 
An tbty^ that I vom^d hamt tkei deal upon t \ 
Ttrreiy I mean ih^ bc^amds h the T^tPir. 

■ 

If the reader calk to mind hy Mphat circum- 
(ped and flow degrees King John opens himielf 
to Hubert under a fimilar fituation with this of 
Richard, he will be. cQomced that Shakeipear 
confidered prcfenration <rf' charafiier too impor- 
tant to facriiice on any occafion to the vanity of 
fine writing ; for the fcene he has given to John, ' 
a timorous and wary prince, would ill fuit the 
clu^adler of Richard. A clofe obfervance of 
nature i9 the firft excellence of a dramatic poet, 
and the peculiaF proper^ of him mip are. review- 
ing. « 

In thefe two ftages of our comparifon, Mac- 
beth appear^ with far au>re dramatic efFe^ t^an 
Richard, whofe firft fcenes prefent us with little 
el(e than traits of perfidioufnefs, one ftriking In- 
cident p! fuccefsfiil hypdcirify praAUed on the 
Lady Anne, and an open unreferved difplay of 
renv>dyefe cruelty. ImpaJient of any paufc or 
ip.t^uptii>n in his meafures, a dangerous friend 
and a xletermined foe :*- 

Effera torquehani afvida prggcordia cur a ' 
^ugerit ne quu gfadiUs 

R 4 Crifcfibat 
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Crefcthat fieliratafitis\ prafd^k<p$erecemis 

CoginMve fimfyr : crebris fujuria luSit' ' 

Blaitdifiis \ fiiiat perituro fcedere dixtras •• 
Sifemele tantis pofcenti qui/que negajfet^ 
' Fferafraiuiftidi quatiebat cirdu fu^wt, 

Thg/ole remorfe bis gree<fy hedrt can feel 
h if 011^ lift ef cafes bis i/mrdertngjhelt 
TBati-'whteh'/b^uld quench^, inflames Ms aca'ving^ . 
ttirfl, 5 

7heficottd draugbtJHIl deepens Oft. the frfli 
Shamelefs by force or fraud to *work.his fway^ 
And no lefs prompt to flatter than betray : 
^is hour makes frietid/bip's tx/bicb be breaks tbt'^ 
i ' 'next, ' ' . i ' .n 

And'every breach fupplies a *vSk preiAxt > . \uv 

Bafely to cancel all concejpons paft^ 
If in a tboufandyou d^euy the loft. . ^ 

Macbeth hs^ now touched the /goal of his ambi-,* 
tiojv— 

^bou haft it nofuiy\ Kingp Canvdov^ GUfmis, all 
The n»fy<weard After s promis\ 


The auguries of the witches,' to which no re- * 
ference hkd been made in the hfeat of the main • 
action, are now called to mind with many cir- * 
cumftances of galling aggravation, not only as to 
the prophecy, which gave the crown to the. po- 

ftcrity 
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fterity^jof ;^aiiqifO, .but alfo of his own iafety from « 
tl^e g^U^t,^{iafl-;)ioble:iat;,ir^ pf t^ general^- 

' Ou^ fears in Biahqud ' 
^ichdup^AH^inhirrd^aUy'nfttit^ri 


(..'•■ '. ^ _ • / • - ^- • '• .-l:' 


Affaflins are provided to murder Banquo and hi3 . 

fon, but this is not decided 'upon without much 

' . . ' - . , ^ ' f* •■ . • ■♦ 

previous meditation,, and he feeiris prompted jtb 
the aft more by defperation and dread, than by* 
any fettled, refplution or i^atural cruelty, -^ He 
convenes the aflaflins, and in a conference of 
fome length works round to hi^ poiiity' byin- 
finuations calculated to peduaide them to dif-' 
p:rtch:BftA(|UQ''fbr injuries done todiem^ nctfaier, 
Aan from^ motives which tcfp6(% iiimfelf ; in; 
which 'feeh^ -^ difcover a.T^inarkatbiie prefervan 
tion of charafter in Macbeth, who by this arti-. 
fice ftrives to blind his own confcience and 
throw the, guilt upon'their^r ;Irt this as in the 
former aftion there is nothing kingly in his cru- 
elty; in on? J^e afted under thje controuling 
ipirit of his wife, here be. plays the fycc^hant 
with hired affaffins, and confefles himfelf under 

awe of the fuperior genius of BartiqikH- 

. ". . . . , 

. ^j^^Underbim .. ; , - . . 

My genius is rebuked, as it is/aid 
AntOf^^s <was by CafoTm 

There 
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There Is not a df^iirtiftancc cv^.ft tiiirtute in 
the condua cF tMS ^flijiraiffcr, *^^ Ajcs. not 
point out to a dilig(?;]|.t^ pbfcrvier ^ow clofely the 
poet has adhpred. tQ..na^e in «yeiy pspt of his 
ddineation: Aeedrdidgljr vi6e )obf^fVtt a paculi^ 
arity. in the l^uiguage of Macbeth, which is 
highly cham^riftic;,Iinean the figurative turn* 
of ids expreffions, Vhenever his. imagina,tioii 
ijirikes upon aby^glooiny fubJeS— . ' 

' ' ' ., . ^ • \ 

And in this fltateloffetf-tomient every ob^ft of: 
felanaky^ thou|^:em b fknisliiu', becofniss an 
ofajtt&iof terxoc; nig^ for inftaoee^is n(Km<M^ 
ttaned by hinfi without xd aoaompalms^nil of ie vei^^ 
melancfadyJUitdbiite, :which a Sn^^i.fs^y caa 
aiiiRX'***^ \ ' • 

. , . Swe tjte ,hat batb Jhwfg 

^ ,„Hu€loiflefitfigbtf ere to black fie^ate^sfummons 
' ! TCie fidri^horn beetle nmtb his dronujj/ buMjf 

' ' 'HMrakg^i^httyaftvmttg^peal', therc/BalTbe dotff 

-- dUeeiof^eaigkl^ol^ 

It is the. diur]^i^(s; pf his ibul ^tbat makes the 
night fo dreadful, thefcorpions in bis m/W con- 
voke ' thefe images — but he ha^ not yet done 
with it— 
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' Come J fealing t^ight ! 
Skarfup thi t Aider Bye tf pitiful lUff ; 
And ^h'tfy bkodjt oftd imAfihle band 
Cancel, ind iear to fieees that grtat bond, 
Wbicb keefs me pale. Light thickens ^ and the cri^ae 
Makes <iving to the rooky nvood^ 
Good things of day begin to droop anddrotuofe^ 

Whiyi^\^^% black agents to their prey do roufe, 

» 

The critic^f tiltg*iage iirtH obferve Aat here ii 
a reduivdaAcy ktid tirov^ of metairfitTrs^ but ifatf 
eridc ^f Aa^i-eipriU ek:kno=wfcdge that it k the 
very tnldt'bf iehara£lfer, and joiaifnemthe remark 
uihich pdiiil^ ie out. 

Ia Etra^^ To refyl^te widi murder, and m 
the dl^biyirf a tharaaer fo tortured hj tbefcor^ 
pions ^ 'tlh mind^ts diis of Macbedi) it is natu^ 
raUy tld to ^xfi^^d diat a gennis Hke Shaken 
%eai^ Wig <^1> iii «h6 ddad fdr dteir fhare in t^t 
horror of the fcene. This he has done ih two 
feverai wftfft) Arft, l^y the appsurition of Banquo, 
vrfnch is ihvifibitt to all but-Macbiith ; fecondly, 
by th«f ^eUs^sihd incantfaddns of the witches, 
who raife'fplftt^^ which in certain enigmatical 
pr^i^kkHlS -Aladow out his &te ; and thefe are 
followed by k thun of uhborn revdadons, drawn 
by tb6 fk>W^ ef magic from th^ womb of futu- 
rity before l9i)fir time. 

It appei^ flUit Lady Mtebeth was not a party 

o in 
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• 

in the aflaffinatlon of Banquo, and the ghoft^ 
though twice vifible to the murderer, is not 
feen by her- I'his is another incident highly 
worthy a particubr remark ; for by keeping her 
free from any participation in the horror of the 
fight, the poet is enabled to make a fcene afidc 
between Macbeth and her, which contains fome 
of the fineft fpeakings in the play. The ghoft 
ii^ Hamlet, and die gl^ft of Darius in J^fchylus 
are introduced li^y preparation and prelude, this 
of Banquo is an objeA of furpri;&e as well as 
tejcror, and^tl^^e is icarce a^ iru^M^nt to :be 
named of more ftr iking and dmmAtic eflfedr 
it 13 one amo;)gfl various proofs, d!ut muft con- 
vince, every man, who looks critic^ly into $hakc- 
ippar, thaf he was as great a m^fier lA^rt as in 
pature : Hpw it ftdkes me in this poi/it of vi^w 
I, ihall uke -.the- li^rty of cxplaipkig: .inorc at 

, ,The murder of Duncan i^ the main iocident 
of thi^ tragedy; that of Ba.nquQ J^.fubordinate : 
Duncan's Mood w^is not oi^ly tjie, firfl fo fhti 
by Macbeth, but the , dignity ^f.itlie .peffcm 
i;qurdered, and tHfi ^^ravating ^cumftanccs 
attending i^t, conftLtute a crime pf the very iirft 
li};^gnttude ; For ih^k reafons \t 9>ightbeex- 
pediied that the fpe£ire moft Iike]y,lo haiint his 

jfnagfp^oni. would be'that of I>u|icao> and the 

rather. 
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rttherbeCaufo his terror and compunAidn wcrt 
fb n]^h'!iKM:e ftronglyexdted bydhi^ firft mur^ 
der, perpetrated with his own hafhds, than hyiiii^ 
fubjRbquent one of Banque, palliated by evafion 
^tkI committed to others. But when we re- 
coUeift that Lady Macbeth was not only his ac- 
complice, but in fsA the firft mover in the 4nttr«* 
der of the king, we fee good reason why Dun- 
can's ghoft could not be called up, unlefs fh^ 
who fo deeply partook of the guilt, had alfo 
ihared in the horror of the appearance ; and as 
vifitatioi^ of a peculiar fort were reierved for 
her in a later period of the drama, it was a point 
of confutpo^ate art and judgment to exclude her 
from the affair of Banquo's murder, and make 
the more fufceptible confcience of Macbeth 
figure this apparition in his mind's eye without 
any other witnefs to the vifion; 

I pferitiade' 'myfetf tliefe will appear very na- 
tund'^eflfohs,'':why the poet did hot raife the 
ghoft:of Ae-kfi^ in'prefcfffence, Aough It is re>- 
fohable to ihink it woulH have been a much 
mfore noble incildent in his hands, than this of 
Banquo. ' It' now remains to examine whether 
this is more fiilly juftified by the -peculiar fitua^ 
<ioh refenred'Tor Lady Macbeth,' to which I 
have before adverted. 

The intrepidity of her ^fcara^r is fo marked,, 

• that 


caiM ftiicr ii» .«ri4 in tki^ ijig^rit miift faf: ^^ 

futce ii)«r^ Jus t>69A a fljr^m^i ^^i^Qbjrb^ i^icii^ 

im (on Oi?ftes kiH^ iheri Ae .fi»|$d«^ Ae ^e 
gtvien bktb |x^ A ldfiig9i^9ft- . -. < 

^is funv'hern dragptf, Mean tnffntciiU^ 
Laid in the cradle jl^nt* din 'want of food j 
And in her dream Jhe held it to hef' hreafi : 
*tbernHkh€Jren»'*coasmixt*wkhMted149oi* 

This ^ich IS .dQ9e% iflE^y),!^^ ^ ^f^ d«^ 

the fcene the ver/ipfifip©, 'WS|l]^$g w -AfHB)'^ 
^ing yeitf toe^hp^p^ Ia«fc|^,.t^jig||^t:her 

wiA that wfuipj an^ ^qK^^.il^QQ c^^wftir 
ing the Wpqd feom iher 060^ oiwfe iW^ jT^- 
fcrycd /or the Qrigin^ .aad bpl4 :gf iiQis of ;§)\ajk^* 
ipear ooly. rit i^ ati >f(c;i«)D|it (b.)fi^ # tr^Btgic 
Aorror, fo dariog ,»(i4 i>t .tJ^e ^^f^^^^i^^i^ g^ty 

charafteriftic, that it ftan<i^,pji^j##|i(Bj^^^^t 

and 
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andiilllf icompettlates t(x any funificet the poet 
might have made in the premMis lauri^uigenKiit 
•f his incidents. 


N* L VIIL 


S^ualU ah ittC£pto prQceJf^rp^ etjibi xor0et4 

XHpa^T.) 

Jt4^AC3ETH now aptrroacKes towards his 
Cataftrophe : The heir of the crpwn is in 
arms^ and he muft defend valia^djr what .he has 
afurped villainouily. His ,jpatural v^^our does 
not fuffic;e Jfor this trial ; he , reforts Xp the 
witches,} he coiijures th^^i U> giv^e ^fwer 
to what he A^ afl^ and. hp a^gain run$ 
into all thofe pleonafins of ipeech, which I 
before remarked: The prcdi£B6ns he extort* 
from the apparitxons arfc fa couched 'as to feen^ 
favouraUe to him^ at the fame time that th^ 
correfpotid with «vf nis^ whkh afterwards prove 
fatal. Tlie management ^^r^ zhddent has fo 
clofe a refemblance to.wbal^^ &e .poet Claudi^ii 
has done in the inftance of RuflSlaus's vifion the 

night 
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night before his maf&cre^ that I am tempted .to 
infeit the pafiage^-**- 

Ecce v'uUt diras alludere protinus umhras^ 
^uas dedit ipfe neci % quarum qua clarior una 
Vtfa loqki'^Prdlf 1 furgi totA ^ quid plurima 'voMs 
Anxius ? bae requiem rebusy finemque labori 
AUatura dies : Omni jam plebe redibii 
JUior, et lati mamihus p^rtahtre tmigi-^ 
Has canit ambages* Occulto faUitur iUe 
Omine,9it'capimfiMiprMfaglafenJiu 

A gbapfy injiofi in tbt dead of night 
Of mangled^ murder* d gbofts appaU bis Jight'; ■ 
When bark I 4 'voicefremfortb tbejbadonvj train . 
Cries oui'-^A'wake ! *what thoughts perplex tly brain? 
A^wahf artje! heboid the day appears ^ 
That ends thy labours^ and difpels thy fears : 
To loftier heights thy toiv*ring bead /halt rife, 
And the glad crvwd JbaUlift thee to the'Jkies-^ 
^usjpabe the 'voice s He triumph's, nor beneath 
7^' ambiguous om0i fees the doom 'of death. 

Confiding in his auguries Macbeth now pre- 
pares for battle : by , the firft of thsie he is 
aiTured— 

nafnoHitf'wommhom 
Sbail barm Macbeth. 

By die fecond prediftion he is told— 

Macbeth 
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Macbeth Jballnenjer <vanqutjbt he^ uHtil 
' Creat Birftam-<wood to Dunjinane^s high hiU 
Stall come agwnft. him* 

Thefe he C2S[s Tweet hoadments ! and concludes—* 
. Tofieep infpite ofthut^detm 

This play is fo replete with excellencies, that it 
would exceed all bounds,' if I were to notice 
every one; I pafs over therefore that incom- 
parable fcene between Macbeth, the phyfician 
and Seyton, in which the agitations of his mind 
are fo lyonderfully expi*eiled, and, without 
paufing for. the death of Lady Macbeth, I con-. 
du6t the reader to that crlfis, when the meflenger 
has announced the ominous approach of Birnam- 
wood — A burft of fury, an exclamation feconded 
by a blow is the firft natural explolion of a foul 
fo ftung Yfiiii fcorpions as Macbeth's : T^he fud- 
den guft is no fooner difchargeJ, than nature 
(peaks her own language, ahci the ftill voice of 
confciencey like reafon in the nudft, of madnefs, 
• murmurs forth thefe mournful words—* 

I pail in re/olutioff, itnd begin 

To doubt the equivocation oftbsfyndf ^ 

That lies like truth. 

With what an exquifite feeling has. tliis darling 

fon of nature here thrown in this touching, this 

. Vot; II. S ' pathetic 
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pathetic fentencc^ amidft the very whirl and 
eddy of conAi^ng paifions { Here is a ftudy for 
dramatic poets ; this is a ftfifig lor an afior's 
(kill to touch ;' this will difcourfe fweet mufic to. 
the human heart, with which it is i^ely unifbnec^ 
when ftruck widi die hand of a mftfter.. 

The next ftep brings us to the laft fcene of 
Macheth's dramatic exiftencet Flufht with the 
blood of Siward be is encountered by Macdufi^ 
who erodes him like his evil genius«^Macbeth 
cries tfut — 

'To the laft moment of character the fiiithfa! poet 
iupports him: He breaks off from fingle com- 
bat, and in the tr^fihendous pau(^, fo beautifully 
contrived to hang fufpehfe and terror on the 
moral (ce«e of his exit, the tyrant driven to ba^^ 
and panting with the heat and ftruggl^ of the 
fight, vatmdngly exclaims*— , 

XUcb. As Hffi mnjfflthtu tieioirmcbaui agr > 

Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crefis^ 
J bear a cSarmtd Hfef nutbieh mi/fnlttyi9li;t- 
To on€tf'^ido)it€m bmm. 
Macd. DeJfHut ihy charM f 

And let the Angel, nvhom thoujiill hafijerv'd^ 
"^ell Ihee Macduff vj as fHm hisihothefs nuofhh 

HMmtfyriffd. 
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Macb. Ateurfed be thut tongue that teJh mefi ! 
For it bath tow^d my better p^an rfmAHm 

There finks the Q)irit of M.^cbeth— 

Behold ! 'wherefiand* 
rt' fifiifp^tr's eurjedbead I 

How completely does this comcLde with >tbe pjif^ 
Jage already quoted ! 

Oeeuko failituf ate 
Omiui, tec Cafitu rixi j^r^aglafintitm 

X«et us Aow approach the tent of Ricbardk It 

js matter of admiration to o1;>f6rv^ faonr man^ 

incidents the poet has coUeiSled iq n jfinall cook-^ 

pafs, to fet the military chara£ter of his chief 

.perfonageiii a brilliant pokit <i view* A fac« 

ceffion of fcouts and meflengers report a variety 

of intelligence, all i«^ich^ though gejtierallyvof 

the moft alarming nsiture, he .meets nqt osily 

.with his natural gallantry, }»}^t ^(pnrgliaiQS wkh 

pleai^try aiid a certain archn^ atid >repart%e, 

iwhich 16 peculiar to him. tiii'oughoift the 

drama. 

It is not oilly a curious, but delightful ^{k ,to 
examine by what fubtle and almpft JitBuercep- 
tible touches Shake^ear contrives v|o iftt. ilch 
marks upon his characters, as give them the 
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ving likeneiTes that can be conceived. In 
>ove all p^er poets that ever exifted, he is 
f and a model of perfedUon : The great 
uifhing 'paflibns every poet may defcribe ; 
lakefpear give3 you* their humours, their 
;ft foibles, thofe little ftarts and caprices, 
nothing but the moft intimate familiarity 

to light : Other authors write charadlers 
iftorians ; he like the bofom friend of the 

he defcribes. The following extra£ls 
Lirnifh an example of .what I have been 

• 

cliff informs Richard that ^ fleet is dif- 
vi on the* weftern coaft, fuppofed to be the 
of Richmond— ^ • 

ch. Sme l^b^foot friend pofi toitbt Duki of Hof*^ 

,fplki . • , • • 

latcltffy ibyfelfi or Catejb^f^f—Wheri isia ? 

Here ^ my good lord* 
idi. i^ar^.fly to the Uuhe. 

I Willi mjhrdy nvitb all convenient hafie. 
icb. ' Rsttcl^y tome litber- 1 pofl to tinH/bury ; 
^f» tboH^cfm'fi tbitberT-lMU unmindful villain I 

(Xo P^tejby.) 
Vbyfiaffi thou bere, and go" fi, not to the Duke f 

Firfl^ mighty liege ^ tell me your bigbnefs* pleafuti^ 
Vbm from yo'ut grace 1 Jbdll deliver tobim. 
ich. OA, true i good Catefiy / 

% I am 
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I am perfuaded I need not point out to the 
reader's fenfiWIity the fine turn in this expreC- 
lion, Good Cat'ejby ! How can we be furprized if 
fuch a poet makes us in love even with his vil- 
lains ? — RatclifF proceeds— !• 

Rat. What mayitfleafe you Jballl do at Salijbury ? 
K. Rich. Why,- luhat nvou*Jft thou do there brfore I go ? 
Rat. Tour bigbnefs told me I Jbou'dpoft before. 
K. Rich. Mj mind is cbattg'd^ 

Thefe fint touches can efcape no man> who has 
an eye for nature; . Lord Stanley. reports Xi^ 
Richard— « 

Stanl. Ricbmond is on tbefeas, : 

K. Rich. Tlere let bimjinky and be thejeas on bim t 
Wbite-li'ver'd runagate, njubat dotb be there f 

This reply is pointed with irony and inveffive t 
There are two caufes in nature and charader 
for this ; firft, Richard was before informed of 
the news ; his paffion was not taken by furprize, 
and he wa« enough at eafe t6 tcake a play upon 
Stanley's words-^on'the feas'-^znd retort— ^^ thi 
feas on hint f -^Secxmdiyj Stanley wa» a. fiifpefted 
fubje(9:, Richard was therefore intcrefted to fliew 
a contempt o^- hvs .competitor before a man of 
fuch doubtful allegiance. Ittthe fpiritof this 
linpreflion he- urges -Staftley to giVe an explicit 

S3 anfwer 
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tatwtt to thtff^eMon^ ff^i^t ddtb h4 there f 
Stanley enctetvoars to evade by an^fir^iiig that 
he knows not hat bj guefs: The <iv^on oidp 
ftfengthens Richard's fuipicionSy and he zpittk 
pufh.es him to difclofe what he bnly gueiIes«-« 
Willy as you guefs-^Stzrlcj replies — 

tfi fHAktsfit tf^^di hefi U fUum the cr^tmOL 
K- Rich. lM%i tbtdr tmpty f h thiftvord tut/wd/4f 
Is the king dead? the empke unpofifi'df 
What heir efYork is there edvue but 'wef 
And who isS^kmd's king hut grimf YoHiU he'm t 
^M fell pi 'f»hdt meAei he ufim tbe/ea f 

What a clufter of charafkeriftic excellencies are 
here before us ? AH thefe biterrogatoriesi ire 
ad homtnem i they fit no ma^ but Stanley^ th6y 
can be uttered by no man but Rich^d^ and they 
can 8ow iti^m the conceptions of no poet y$t 
th^ poet df <i^ture« 

Stanley'^ whote (bene ought to be LnTeftt^ 
.gasfcd) for it i^ fuU of beauties, but I confeft 
mtyklS ^xliattJted with th^ tads, and language 
•^es noit Ittffit^e to furnifli frejfh tertns of adn 
mitatioft, whi^iv ^ ctofer ^rutiiiy would «ail 
for&f 

Odier ittdTangers fuccee^ Loi4 ^tda^y^ 
.ItichMrd'^ fieiy.iin{>atience does no^ w^it the 
telltng^ but iSfkiti^ the outTet of tk0 9«C0wt td 

be 
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be £«iinoiis, he ftcikes the couriec, vAo pr^ 
-oeedif^ with Jiis report concedes mdk tbe jgpod 
iiliiigs of Biickingham's iii^ieiilQi9>«<*il^bard isb^ 
§tsaxAy retna(^ and fitys**- 

Oi ! I cry tbee mercy • 
There is myfurfe to cure that hloix/ tfthine* 

T^is Is another trait of the fame caft ^ich liiat 
of Geod (Mt*fiy. 

Batdes, arc of Ae growdi of modern .tragedj^ % 
I am not learned enough in ^ eld ftage tQ 
know if Shsdcefpear is the mventc^r of this bold 
vand 1>uftilng innovation; but I am fure he is 
unrivalled in Ms execution of it, and this of 
Bbfworth-Held is a mafter-piece. I (hdl h^ lefs 
|)articular in^ny prefent delqription of it, b^caufe 
I may probably bring it under general review 
with other fcencs of the like fort. 

It will be fufficient to obferve, that in the ca- 
^kftrc^khe of Richard nothing can *be more glow-* 
ing than the fcene,. nothing more brilliant dxan 
the condu6l of the chief charaSer : He exhibits 
the charafter of a perfefl general, in whom how- 
ever ardent courage feems the ruling feature; 
he performs every part of his office with minute 
attention, he enquires if certain alterations are 
made in bis armour and even orders what par-* 
ticular horie he icrtends to charge witii : He is 

S 4 gjty 
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gay with his chief officers, and eVefi gracious to 
fome he confides in : His gallantry is of fo da:&- 
-xUng a quality, that we begin to feel the pride 
of Engliihnien, and, overlooking his crimes, 
glory in our courageous king : Richmond is one 
of thofe civil, confcientious gentlemen, who are 

■ • 

not very apt to captivate a ipe£btor, and Richard, 
loaded as he is with enormities, rifes in the 
QOmparifon, and I fufpedl carries, the good wiflies 
of many of his audience into a£iioo> and dies 
with their regret. 

As fooi> as he retires to his tent the poet be- 
gins to. put i{) motion .his great moral machinety 
of die ghofts. Trifles are not made for Shake- 
ipear i difficulties, that would have plunged the ' 
ipirit of any other poet, and turned his fcenery 
into inevitable ridicule, are nothing in his way ; 
he brings forward a long firing of ghofts, and 
puts a ipeech into each of their mouths without 
any fear of confequences. Richard ftarts frofn 
his couch, and before he has fhaken oiF the tejc- 
rors of his dream, cries out— 

K 

Gtfueme another horfe ! — Bind up my ^wounds /— 
Ha've mercy, Jefu /— Soft, I did but dream 
O coivard confcience £f f . 

But I may conclude my fubjedlj every* rfeader 
can g9 on with the foliioqwy, and no words, pf 

mine 
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mme'can be wanted to excite thek sidmira'^ 
ti^n. . 


N^ LIX. ' 

AMONG S T the various drders and rank* 
of men in tivilJzed fociety, fome are entl*» 
tied to our refpeft for the dignity and utility of 
their profefBon; but as there are i many more 
than merely natural wants to be provided for in 
a ftate of high refinement, other arts:and occu«^ 
patiohs will occur, which though. not fo highly 
to be refpefted for their utility^ will yet be 
valued and careffed for the pleafures they beftow. 
In this light there is perhaps no one order of 
inen, who contribute more largely to the pleafing 
and moral amufements of the age, than our 
adors. As I riiean to devote this paper to their 
ufe and fervice, I fliall begin it with a fliort paf- 
fage extra£led from Mr. Dow's Hiflory of Hin- 
doftan. 

** During all thefe tranfaftions the gates of 
** Delhi were kept fliiit. Famine began to rage 
<«' every day .more -and more; but the Shaw was 
*' deaf to die miferieS' of ^mankind. Xhc pubjic 
" Ipirit of Titciiy a famous a^or^ .deferves to be 

" recorded- 
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^^feeovdedopoadusoocafian. Heexkibiteda 
" play before Nadir Shaw, with which that.mor 
*^ narch was fo well pleafed> that he commanded 
^ Tucki to aik» aad wkut be wtibed fhould be 
*' done for him. Tucki fell upon his face, and 
** (aid, O Ktngy ctwmaiid ^ gates to be opened^ 
•* that the poor may not perijh / His requeft was 
<* granted, a<id Wf Ae iciqr povced ijto the 
^ country; and the place was fupjji^ >a a few 
*^ &ys with pk»^ -of pnovi^ans.'' 

Though it i$ WMt lewny aAor'« 1o( ^ £0e ti 
4ttty, yet iit tt U^ igxwva^ 4» 4ri^/^ 1^ 
^Att of k, aiiBoft ii» f ormMaUe ;)s fami ne. 

There is fttdb jiirotgMDatkm ^ nafjujad gifts 

i«qtkrfite to the femitticm of a comi^eitt a^ar> 

4liat it is more a€«fe of -wpndcr h^v fi> vam^ 

gcfcd ones «re lx> te fwnd, ik»a why ib Irsiv tor-* 

^fiances of excellence can he prod^ioed. Evtsry 

thing, diat refiiks from fafeure tulooe, Hes out fif 

the provide of inAnnSjiQa, aod no rules that I 

Ibnow of wis &rve to giire a iHne fexm, a fine 

voice, or •evea thdb fine fedings, iriuoh ane 

amcMigft the firft properties of ah z€tor. . Thrfc 

"in hSt are> the tods a^ oiaAerak ^:htts .trade, 

and diefe neither Ms own indaArjr,3ior,any!man^s 

afiflfance cm, beflow* Bitf ihe riglit *^ and 

-appI^:atian of them isamtiiBriqufiftiQn^ and Aerr 

' ' ' '• "P . . . • -. lie 
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he miift look for bis diredions £ronn educataoi^ 
induftry . and judgment. 

A claffical education, if it be not infifled on 
as indifpenfable to a great adlor, is yet fo advan* 
tageous to him in every branch of his art, that 
it is a moft happy circumftance in their lot, wh0 
can avail themfelves of it* 

Be this as it may^ it behovea hini in the vtrjr 
iuft place to h» thoroughly verfed in all the chief 
dramatic writers of his own oountry. Of all 
thefe Sbakefpear is fo out of fight the principa]^ 
tha^ for diftinx^on fake I will confine my&lf t^ 
him only. This author therefore muft be ftudiet- 
in the liioft critical and fcrutinizing manner} 
not by parts, but in whole ; for it is the vmti 
folly in any young ftadent for the ftage to read 
by tbara^ier^ or attach himfelf to any one pre« 
dominant part, In which he aims. at a di^kji^ 
tintil he has poflefi: himfelf in the compleateft 
manner of llie whole drama, in which he is td 
ftand. Every movement of the ai^hor's mind 
fliould be unravelled, all thofe fmall but delicate 
incidents, which ferve to announce or <£i(crimir- 
iiiate a leading chara£br, every thing faid to him, 
or of him, as well as by him, are to be carefidly 
gathered up \ for Ghakefpear in particular paints 
4p very cbfe to miture, and with feoh marking 

InuchsSL 
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pouches, that he gives the very look an a£tor 
ought to wear, when he is on hie lEccnc. 
' When an a£tor has done this, he will fitid his 
underftanding fo enlightened b]p the tafk^ and his 
mind pofleft with fuch a pafSon for what is na- 
itupal, that-he will fcorn the forry praftice of 
tricks, and that vain ftudy of fetting himfelf off 
by this or that jweconcerted attitude, in which 
Tome handicraft-men, who were hiorc like tum- 
blers than tragedians,* have in' times paft dif- 
graced their profeffion : In fhort, if he ftudies 
his author he will have no need to ftudy his 
Jooking-^glafS': Let him. feel and hd vrill be fare 
to cxprefsj Nature,* that gave- him limbs and 
organs of fpeech, will be fure to give hifl^i action, 
and he need not meafure the board he is to fall 
42pon, as if he was to make his exit down a 
trap. 

There is one diing in particular I would wifli 
-faim to avoid, which is a repugnance againft ap«- 
.pearing in 'chara3;eFS of an unamiable Ibrt; (the 
ladies will obferve I addrefs myfelf to both fexes 
diroughout:) It isya narrow notion to fuppofe 
that there can be any adhefion either of vice or 
virtue- to the real chara<Ster; or that revenge, 
cruelty, perfiditpufnefs or cowardice: can be tranf- 
^dfed intocoi iia£Ln.'sLi]aturc,:ixeoaufe«^e .profeC- 
^ftoh&Iljs reprefents thefe evil qualities. If I had 

not 
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not determined againfi particularizing any pcr-i 
fon in this paper,. I fhould heare quote the exam^. 
pie of an a£lx>r, whofe untimdy death' every^ 
friend of the. drama mufl deplbr^^ and whofe 
good ienfe I fnight ap[kal to in^ confirmation of* 
my advice^ * 

Of th'isijabQve.all things every aftor mayaC' 
fure himfelf, that there is no calling or prcfe^fikffi 
in life^ that can lefi endure the diftmd^ions of 
intemperance, and diffipation* ~ A knowledge of 
the world: ho doubt. is neceflary to him, and he 
muft therefore take his fhare in fbciety, but there 
is no other. introduction into. the beft company; 
but by meriting a place in it ; and as for vulgat 
fellowffaips and connections, where a man is to 
t£k the pleafant fellow and fet the table, in a roar, 
if he has not the fpifit and difcretion to decline 
them, he Will foon.find his profeflional talent* 
.facrificed to .his conviyial ones j if he does not 
Teferve all his exertions for his. art, nature muft 
fmk under double duty, and the moft that he 
Can obtain in return will be pity. 

An eminent a£tor fhould refolve to fortify 
himfelf againft the many {>erfonal attacks, which 
in the pr^fent times he is to expeCl from friends 
as well as foes: by the. former I mean thofe 
friends, whofe ill-judged applaufes are as dan>t 
gerous to hi? repofe as calumny itfelf.. That 

proper 
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lorpfer fenfe cf himfelf, u^bkjx holds a middies 
ptftcie bejtween diffidbiice and arr^g^n^e, is what 
lie fSLuft tupfoik to diefe attacks of extravagant 
9fphuCc €r ittibend defaanation ; for gentlemen 
id wk and pteafahtrjr &nd fo mudi anmftment 
Li fporting with the feelings of adtors, that they 
win vfxitc ; and tiieare is a Hgure <:a^bd iyperhole 
Wttdk in fefliicai amongft:. thetDy the^ excellent 
ipBoperty of whiidbi figure h that it ^cut? both 
WSLjS'-^rtus e§us ex jUverfo far aug^ndi utqiu 
mnucndi^^ifcjtwzkhaa^iheiyperbok is a figare 
ef freedonly astid has certain priviFeges^that go 
Ixeycmd credibllitj, yet I have die antfaorifty of 
^intilian to by that it has hounds ; on the out^ 
£de of truths I confefe^ but ftiH widiin reaibn«^ 
^uam vis £nim eft minis hyperbile ukrafidem%» 
Win tanun ejfi debet ultra tnodum^ *' u. An ViSto^ 
therefore will do wifely to put no faith in fuck 
% double-tongued iigure, nor form any ac-^^ 
:quaiittance With thofe who are in the daily 
3ife of it. ' 

If he would have better audiority for the ad- 
iriee I gtve him, let him turn to hk books, and 
die will not find a writer of eminence, either ani^ 
4ient or modem, that will not tell him ftander is 
a tixx. on merit* I fhall inftance only one of 
«cacdi, becaufe I will not burthen him with quo- 
ta&k>ns. The hxfk of thefe is Tacitus^ a writer 

of 
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<t MMpatftboAle andiotitjr, and one ^vho has 
left a< g£iod i%!oeipts for whotefomc jadgasenc ia 
^1 woddly sffiitri ad aiff man ivfaacef^ir? Hts 
nuDDia infeabi is ftort; fi>r he makes no Krafle of 
words OQ uixf 6ccafion v ipeakitig of certain £•« 
bellous publications, he obferves— -5/>r^tf e^^vu 
l^atmt'i fiiri^ttney sgtiiu ^oiieMur z^^'W^mcjbl may 
he tkne setsierei'-^*/)Memptjyanns4^ ; r^2;]9i^ 
€titid fou4tdopt iU^-^Tls^ Other ivfaidiiiliaQ addicce;, 
die jfisdicious and anuaUe Mr. AM^n^ vviio 
k^ faofaer more diiFuiire on d»e fiibjaS:, bttt con- 
cibdes his K^iiiiion with thh isdcommendatbn of 
die prefi^ipcian above meiitsoned«**7%tff k h m 
fUte tfprtitkfyy which e^ry man iwes to hk cwb 
hnoe^nt^^ and without which it is hnpejlbk fir m 
mmi if any tPOfit or figwte to Jive at peace -zmti 
bimfelfy in a country that abounds with wk and 
liberty. (Spe£f. N« 355.) 

When I have faid this, I am free to own, that 
it is an z&. of aggravated cruelty to attack a 
man, whofe profeffion lays him fo continually at 
mercy, and who has fewer defences than other 
men to refort to. An aftor has a claim upon 
the pK&Hc foar :their proteSiofi, tvhofe fervant he 
i& \ land fie o«gbt to be <Iear to tirery man in 
jiartiicblaf, whofe heart he has cElated with benie- 
volencc, or Hghtensd with fefftivity ; if we are 
grateful £o the llirgeon \\^o affiiages tbe pain tf 

a feflering 
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a feflering iore^ or ciraws .even a thorn fixm our 
flefh, fhould we hot remember him ^whh kind** 
nels, who healft our hesrt of its inquietude^ and 
chears thofe hours with gaiety and innocence;^ 
which we might elfe have devoted* to gloominefr 
or guilt? ' " * 

V If an ador has ihcffe daims, upon .'the eWorld 
at large, what ought .he not to expe£k.irom the 
poet in parti<tulaF? .The poet's arms ibould be 
his natural a£ylhm>''a fiiield from; the- afrow^ of 
envy and detjra&icth. . An^or i$.in:the;bapa^ 
city of a fteward to every. Hving ajrtjjfe, ainSJ. of an 
executor to evei^.departed one: .The poet digs 
up the ore;.he fift^ it from tI^e.dro&, refines 
and purifies it far the mint ; the a£l:or fets th^ 
ftamp upon it^ and tiiakes it current in the 
world* .. i* • * 


THERE is. no period of antient hiftory 
would afford a more ufeful fludy to a 
•young prince, than an accurate delineation of 
the ^ole life of Tiberius: This ought to be 
dqpe with great care and ability^ for it is a 

character 
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V 

charaftel' extremely difficult to develope, and 
one that by a contintied ch^in of incidents fur- 
liiihes a leilcm in evefy link of ks Connexion 
highly interefting to all pupils^ but moft to Aofi 
who are on the road to empire. To trace thi 
condu£i; of Tiberius from his fttfl appearance in 
hiftory to his death, is as if we fheuld begiil 
with the laft a^ of Auguflus and read his ftory 
Ibacicwafds td its commencement in the civil 
Warsf each narration would then begin witfi 
honour and conclude with infamy* If Auguftust 
had never attained to empire, he would hav^ 
had a moft disgraceful page in hiftory; on thtf 
other hand, had Tiberius died with G^rdianicus^ 
he would have merifed a very glorious one : It 
flieuld feem therefore that he was by nature z 
better man than hi6 predeceflbr. The cautious 
timid cbaraS^er of Auguftus kept him imdei! 
ednftant awe ^ thofe he governed, and he was 
diligent to fecure to himfelf the opinions of 
mankind ; but diere are rents and fifTures enough 
in the veil, which adulation has ^own ovet* 
him, through \rtrich ta fpy out the impurities 
and meamieife^ 6( Us neural cfifpofition. Tibe- 
rius feeiAs on his part alfo to bavd had a jeajou^ 
holding arid refped towards Oermanicus, which 
had an iniUittK^ over the early part of his reign ^ 
but it wa« a ftlf^r^ftraility fefimded btitiulationj 
Vol. IL T xiot 
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not in fear. It is hinted that Auguftus had in 
mind to reftore the commonwealth, ^nd give 
back her liberties to Rome ; and thefe may very 
poffibly have been his meditations; but they 
never arofe in his mind till he found his life in 
thc4aft ftage of decay, v^rhen, having no heir of 
his own body, he would willingly have bad the 
empire ceafe with him, and left pofterity to draw 
the condufton, that no fucceiTor could be found 
iit to take it after him; this I can readily be- 
lieve he would have done in his lafl: moments,' 
if he could, and even before his laft moments if 
he dared; but the fhock, which fuch a refolution 
might poffibly have occafioned, alarmed his 
fears, and he was too tenacious of power to quit' 
it upon any other motives, tfian thofe of abfolute 
convi£tion that he could, hold it no longer. This? 
is fo much in chara&er, that I think it very pro^ 
bable he might have tried it upon Tiberius in 
his long deadi -bed converfation with him at 
^oXz'^Revocatnm ex itinere Tiberium diufecretff 
ferimne ditinuity neque ft^jl uUi majori negotio^ 
mtfnupi accomm&davit^ (Suetonius.) This pafiage 
is very curious, and fome important conjedures 
' may fairly be grounded upon it. Suetonius fays 
that the conference was long<^ and alfo that it was 
private 'y and he adds that Auguftus, after his 
convcrfetlon with h's fuccciTof) never turn^ his 

thoughts 
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thoughts to any important bufinefs, or in other 
words, any matter of ftate whatever. Thefe^ 
ency of this conference very much favours my 
conjcfture, that he made an attempt to difluade 
Tiberius from holding on the empire, and the 
kngth of time- it -took up corroborates the pro- 
bability of that cofg€(9:ure ; and I further incline 
to think it Kkely that it might make feribus im-' 
preffions on Tiberius's mind, as to the meafure 
propofed ; for I can hever believe that the re- 
pugnance, with which Tiberius took the charge 
of the govoiftiment upon him,^ was wholly 
ftpigned, though hiflorians agree in givirig it rfiat 
tuna ; his long and voluntary exile in the iflantf 
of;8ihode% -Where he (eemed for* k'time to have 
renounced aBdefire of fucceeding to the empire, 
i^ht be a-r^afo» With Auguft Us for making 
this experiment iLkpcMi'a man of his c^d and fe-' 
queftered habits. At all events I think it high-' 
lynatiiral to filt>|>d^fe *lhat Auguftus'wbuM not 
hBJfc clofetted JliiSi ' in this manner, if it were' 
oady for the purpofe of giving liim leflbns and 
ihftruflions in tlic arts of government ; Tor tt* 
thai cafe his vanity, which made him ad a pSrt 
for applaufe even in his expiring 'mbm;ints, 
would have opened ^ his; doors to hi^ fiuriily and 
attendants, that ^Aey might have been pf efei* to 
record his fayinigS} andwc (hoald-havc bad as 
. , T2 many 
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many fine maxims if bi^ .dying Speech, as So^^ 
crates uttered ^ his ^ifo|^ pr Seneca in his 
bath: Add (jo.tbis, th^ be certdini^ bore nei 
goodrwil,l to Tiberius, who W4s npt a fuceeflcf 
tp his miml} nor p^uli be wi(h ^o elevate the 
Claudian family to thp tbri>ne : It 13 not likely 
however that h^ al|oge^^ f^cceed^ with Ti-? 
I2<^ijus2; 1^ \br9ugjKt hill) to inakd> any abfdate' 
g:opairep|a^^^1^<^i fp^ i^ thatQ^fe be would: 
not bay& f^^i^ tp Mv^ ta]pen <trQ4it Mfidt As* 
^ople ai^qiit. ^fip, f^tT ^ayiiig beisa the merits- 
pf r^fri^gjhe.tibfrtjes.^f hi$ <;mntry, and hr 
woq,I4:haYe.jp5a^? a§^|6^ 4 pftride rf^|«dfi*ife» 
% Wflul4Jij,Ye j?iB|«o^P!#A Q^^.W ?. Sbten;- but 
thf a«i^Qr a^Yo ^o|ed &)^ht'W<rfc ;»:jfojlker^ 
accoui^t <rf |)\iVli<? bufineft, i^^fliftrefert we n«iy 
<fW}Mdc .4l|e gcwfcrj^cf^ if )t tfi>$>k that tura^r 
^\ i^\ gos^t ;tp ,%ng 4^i§lid9(7jfi9i^ufion «!' 

* Ti^iefau^ 01% bis iic^efi^ii foufid Yhfi empires si| 

acr^fiq^l fituatipn, % bofido^ j|h#4»Q'«)emefMi 

t^ imil^§]^,.W9^, ^lalupg, thr Paiinimiati . and 
OcFTO9. arffiks tJ^efe in. abfolwile ijevck. Tbia, 
ly^j^jiflfi&lK nwiking aiiy ctenge intb? con^- 
iyt^t^n:;0f Ihe tiUfffial p^w4rj bad te bei^a fo. 
^fpftMii^f. hi^ ^9»as a mai^ of disep; jiae^aiM^ hp: 
^14 bi|i^<^lf 0^ 1^ .rafarve wj|b ,^ i^mle; an^ 
. . . : ... fulFcred 


ycnrf^lKwi* i^p»wi ih^r-khfees'i HHe wlfhW tor 
kave afiefioNTikn^thd ^bvicptffaierii -5 h8 would take? 
hiB'Hbaa^ 1 and ' whsiteVer department in the ftate 
diej)flnui{t»cM;imen4 to his charge, he wouH 
maiily iiiMiertidMv ^ Had*e' -perflfteii'in rcfufmg 
tfab ■ ' eiripfre, :br thi^ tfe c attempted- ' to dirbW 
fhir ooi^ftitadbiivbaek t& to" 'fit*' ^nciples \*>f 
ibesdom, tJi^'/b[ilftiAou»- fegtohi^ would have 
foiled' At fovfeFeignfy upoh^Gerinaaiijusj W 
Tjy this fuggeftion of k J)art5ti6n ^Re a^tfiiH/ 
ftaii^adir*iiel0^"^of'^&d^i^^e^ #faefe Ithere 
werrfditfe'4i^ft4^6kl^'o^ ^er^ ibii^yOA cM^l 

bis lait'Ukiii^, q^ofh f^(»^fi«^f«r-^fil^ X^ftil 
kfi^ and ^2;. ijArUti^s9^14«Md^d ^Mp^ Ar^ 
ate anlirtkfr.ta'^^ic^itlJ^i^i^Msii^ ef 4iii$P^W 
<d»aat«i vAaiKpi^^id4r ^l^tm^iJt !c3^the^lt^ 

This was opening enough for one of 'his pehei^ 
trmtmi ^ni M ^w hkocibheitifionsF tipon tbe 
fpot,-iPtaaAg^fortfcf^''tftri^ Ae^^hafe tKatw^t 
laid (OP MWi'-- -• ' ' * '^ ' • '•' ' '> 

The 'fertile and e^efflve aduffitfbn of the ft-' 
nate Yoon &<mVinced Urn, that 'the2Romah ipiniP 
had furred' a total /change . under ^e reign <rf^ 
Auguftii6^ «yf that d^e Aate itttgUi indeed ^^ 
fhrown i^rt^ eenrullkaw if tarf'^itRfpt'itiiijsL^ 
: ^ change 
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change in favour of freedom, \mt tbat flavery 
and fubmiffion under a defpottc. mafttr wis their 
determined choice, and if the alt^i»ti ve was to. 
]^ between himfelf and any odier there was 
little room for befitation : - Who more fit than 
the ad(^ted heir of Auguftus,^ and a defcendant 
of the Claudian houfe, which ranked fo high in. 
the Patrician iy>bili^, and fo fuperior in psetenr 
lions of anceflry and n^erit to die Ju^an and 
0£bivian gentiy, >f com whom tus^predfceflbrs^ 
were ignobly dckexyifdi 

, When the G^rmfn and Pannoniasi muiinie», 
were appeafed, theix ieems to have been a period 
qf repofe, when he^ n^^t have iBeW'^ih9delIed 
iim conititotiov tlM - hf been^ ^ iiifpoM ; but 
t|us I tadce to be app<l$mlpcf^ only, fttr.tllol^ mu«. 
tMlies had been ^iflled hf Qfmtapi^iis. and 
P/ufiis, a^dbP^r^ii^ prin$x(ta¥Nafe/io. the 
adoptiofii and the latter of a v^ry turbulent and. 
j^nbitio^8 fgirit. :. , . 

r^ For die l^a^e of two CQmpleat years Tiberhis' 
never ftirred oyt of die doors of hi$ palace, 
devoting his whole time to the affw'S . of go- 
Vj^mment. Jn this period he certainly, did many 
CKcetlent things, and though his manners wer^* 
not calculated for popularity, y^t.his reputa-> 
lion through the empire was untver&i $ he 
regulated all 4ome#ic matters . widi confuipqi^te 

u pradencc. 
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prudence, and on fome occaiions with a libe-*'' 
ral and courteous fpirit: In the diftant pro*- 
vinces, where wars and difturbances were more 
frequent, public meafures were more indebted 
for their fuccefs to the good policy of his m* 
jf}:ru<%ons, than ta the courage and zQivitf" 
of his generals, though Germamcus was iii 
the nuiftber. 

The death of that moft amiable and excellent 
prince, "which was imputed to the machinations 
of Cneius Pifo, involved Tiberius in fome de- 
gfbe in the Tame iitipicioh; btit as Tacitus in 
his accdi^nt of the event gives admiffioii to anf 
idle ftory of forgeries and incanfotions pra^KiecT 
by Pifo for compaffingthfe death of Germanicus/ 
and ftates no circumftance that can gtVe zny 
teafonable ground for belief that he actually 
poifoiied him, J am hot inclined to give credit 
to the tranfa£lion, even in refpe£t to PifolK bein^ 
guilty of the murder, much Icfs with regard to 
Tiberius. Tacitus indeed hints at fecret orders 
foppofed by fome to have been given by the em- 
peror to Pifo ; but this, which at beft is mere 
matter of report, does not go to the afiair of 
ifae poifoning, but only to fome private intima- 
tions, in which the emprefs was chief mover, 
for mortifying the pride of Agrippina. It is not 
lo be fuppofed, when Pifo openly returned to 

Rome, 
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$Mr, aid: ilood a jpubiic trUl^f (juali thefe orders^ 
k^ ai^ fach exifte^'i could h^9 been fo toCally. 
jiil^eiledy,. tjbat npuim tb» guilty perfon fliould 
:|vail kinfelf of th6a% aor any pne member of fo 
gfeat and Aumerous a» family, prodocd ihein in 
lundicatiofi of .hua when y^t living, or of hi$ 
memocy after death) and dks lA no- period of 
time, not even when the Claudian family were 
feperiedBd; in the en^jftrer and. anecdotes were 
indiiftrionfly coUeded to blacken the chara^r 
q£ Tiberius*. 

, The death o^ Qrulus' Mow^d that of Ger« 
9iam€tt8» and the iame groHfidlefs fufpicions! 
weicr levelled at the emperDri-but-^efe 9Xt\ 
t«jeAed by Tacitus wfth- contempt^. 4iad thoi 
woids he uies,: which ar^ very £hrong> are a: 
proper anfwer to both imputations— *««iV!r^#t 
^dffuam fcriptar tarn infenfu$ e^itity nt TH&ri^ 

It would have been moft happy for. the me-» 
inory-af Tiberius had his life been terminated- 
at> this &flal period ; henceforward he feems t^- 
l^axrebeex^'furrfudered to defperation and dif- 
g;j.ift > be retired to the Campania, and devolved; 
thik government upon his minifter Sejanus ; ther6 
were.tiiries, in which fome marks of his former 
f^irit appeared^ but they Were ibort and tranfient 

emanations^ 
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emanations ; the bafeft of mankind had poflelllon 
of his foul, and whether he was drugged by.Se- 
janus and his agents, or that his brain was afFefl:-r 
cd by a revulfion of that fcrophulous humour, 
which broke out with fuch violence in his face 
and body, it feems highly natural to conjefture, 
that he was never in his found mind during his 
feceffion in the ifland of Caprea. A number of 
circumftances might be adduced in fupport of 
this conjeSure ; it is fufficient to inftance his 
extraordinary letter to the fenate j can words be 
found more expreffive of a diftraSed and defpe- 
rate ftate of mind than the following ? — ^id 
fcribam vohis^ P aires Confcriptt^ aut qiiomodofcfi^ 
barrij aut quid omnino non fcribam hoc tempore^ Dii 
me deaque pejus perdantj quam perire quotidie 
fentioy Jifcio. 

I beg leave now to repeat what I advanced 
in the outfet of this paper, and which alone le4 
me to the fubjeft of it, that a detail comprizing 
all the great and interefting events within the 
life of Tiberius, with reafonings and remarks 
judicioufly interfperfed, as thefe occurrences arife 
in the courfe of the nar/ation, would compound 
fuch a body of ufeful precepts and inftruftions, 
as would apply to every fpecies of example, 
which a prince fhould be taught either to imi- 
Vol, II, U tate 
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tate or avoki ; and thefe leiTons would carry the 
greater force and recommendation with them, 
and have an advantage over all fabulous morals, 
by being incorporated with a real hiftory of the 
moft intcrefting fort* 
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